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Art. I.—The Life of John Duke of Marlborough, with some 
account of his Contemporaries, and of the War of the Succession. 
By Axcuisatp Arison, LL.D., Author of “ The History of 
Europe.” Second Edition, greatly enlarged. Blackwood: 
Edinburgh and London. 1852. 


Tue high reputation already acquired by Archibald Alison, as 
the historian of a later period of history, and his well-known skill 
displayed in describing the campaigns of the revolutionary war, 
attract the reader at once to these volumes, and afford a pre- 
sumption that his time will not be thrown away in perusing them. 
That attraction is not illusory—that presumption is borne out by 
fact. In undertaking and accomplishing the task, the results of 
which are before us, the distinguished and justly admired author 
has added another wreath to the laurels which already adorn his 
brow—has raised another monument to his country’s honour in 
the temple of fame—and has produced a work well worthy the 
attention of the politician, the diplomatist, the soldier—the phi- 
losopher, the man of letters, and the man of taste. Even the 
gay and the thoughtless may turn: from the cloying unreality 
of works of mere fiction, softened and sweetened, and seasoned 
and heightened, wsque ad nauseam, to the intense and healthy 
interest of the stirring realities of peace and war which these 
pages display. Nay, the lover of romance will find traits of per- 
sonal adventure, and individual heroism; and examples of sincere 
and undivided affection ; and unlooked-for humaneness and yx 
rosity, which have never been surpassed in the visions of the 
most popular romance writers of the hour. 

The work before us has, however, far higher merits than these. 
It is no mere digest of annals, no mere collection of isolated facts, 
but a highly artistic narrative of the life of a great man—the 
greatest man of his day, illustrated by contemporary events. It 
is, in fact, a sort of prose epic, of which the victor of Blenheim, 
Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, is the hero: and, com- 
bining the vast compass of European history with the undivided 
interest attaching to a private memoir, may be most fitly desig- 
nated as “‘ an Historical Biography.” 

Slowly and carefully worked out, the interest gradually rises to 
a climax, collecting round and centreing in one, “who never 
fought a battle which he did not gain, or sat down before a town 
which he did not take” (vol. i. p. 91). The portraits of Louis 
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XIV., of James II., of Charles XII., are all drawn with delicacy 
and power, yet all made subordinate to the principal figure on 
the canvas. The masterly sieges, the brilliant victories are 
brought with careful accuracy, yet with startling reality, before 
the eye, whilst the mind is relieved in the interim by colouring of 
a more subdued tone; reposes after its past excitement, and 
prepares for fresh exertion and increased rapture ; yet even In 
these calmer scenes, never for an instant loses the consciousness 
of the power, the influence, the all-pervading presence of Joun 
Duxe or MaRLBoroucu. . 

But we must pause ere we enter on the subject matter of these 
volumes, and find a few faults with our able and agreeable author : 
for faults he has in company with his fellow-mortals. 

And, first, we must object to certain peculiarities of expression, 
especially to the use of the word awantine, which we have 
counted some nine or ten times in the first volume. We know, 
indeed, of one, and but one authority, for the use of this word ; 
and we will give Mr. Alison the benefit of our knowledge, and 
adduce the testimony in question. There is, then, an ancient 
Scottish game—a game of forfeits, in which the party assume 
different nicknames, the most common being White Cap, Red Cap, 
Green Cap, Yellow Cap, Blatter at the Barn Door, and 2uftrum-ly 
totty cap ; the players being arranged in a circle, one who stands 
in the centre commences thus; ‘** Parson's Mare’s AwANTING ! 
Who has her? Some say one thing, and some say another. But 
I say, But I say, But I say, Rurr-rum-Ly rorry cap,” or any 
other name of those present. 

Now, although we have ourselves spent many a happy hour in 
the game alluded to, we scarcely deem it as furnishing alone 
a sufficient evidence in favour of the classical character of the 
word in question; and we assure our readers, that it is the only 
instance on record where the word is introduced into the standard 
literature of our language. 

Another fault of Mr. Alison is, the practice in which he in- 
dulges of constantly repeating the same remarks, and reproducing 
the same ideas, frequently attended by the same phraseology. It 
seems, indeed, as if when he had once possessed himself of a 
moral sentiment, or a philosophical induction, or an historical 
aug “oF Lapa ae he deems that he cannot too often 
cane “ertontal Bhd 0 —“ ee And this is the more 
eg Say! wel as ind - hry ™ of sterling matter or sound 
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For example, we are told in the outset that both Marlborough 
and Berwick derived their military talents from Sir Francis 
Drake ; which suggests the very just observation, that military 
talents, as well as all other moral and mental faculties, are trans- 
missible through females. Well, the fact is interesting, the 
deduction just, the principle important. But we own to con- 
siderable restlessness, when we find the same fact, deduction, and 
principle, repeated over and over again, at least six, and perhaps 
a dozen times in the course of the two volumes. 

He also very much encumbers his periods, at times, by the 
introduction of certain historical characters of other ages (amongst 
which Cesar, Alexander, Napoleon, and Wellington stand pre- 
eminent), by way of illustration or comparison. And in some 
instances devotes whole paragraphs, unnecessarily, and, it must be 
added, wearisomely, to such comparisons or remarks. 

Again, a total absence, and, as it appears, an entire ignorance, 
of Church principles, leads our author into some strange blun- 
ders. 


** In truth,” says he, ‘‘ the Romish is essentially, and of necessity, a 
persecuting and intolerant establishment.”—Vol. i. p. 61. 


So far, so good. We cordially agree in this statement, though 
the word “establishment” is decidedly infelicitous. But what 
does the reader suppose to be the cause assigned by Mr. Alison 
for this persecuting character ¢ 


** As it acknowledges only one faith, and regards all others as here- 
sies, it must consider it as the first of sacred duties to extinguish them. 
Looking upon heresy and schism as crimes equal in dye to murder and 
robbery, and far more dangerous in their effects, it of necessity holds it 
equally a political and social obligation to crush them by the arm of 
the civil power, and by all the terrors of the most inhuman punish- 
ments.”—Vol. i. p. 61. 


We had an idea that there existed a passage in a writer, whom 
Mr. Alison would acknowledge as an authority in such matters, 
which speaks of oN FAITH in juxta-position with onE Gop, as 
being of equal importance to the Christian life. We imagined, too, 
that a still higher aurHority had laid down the law, ‘* He that 
believeth not shall be damned ;” and yet, to the best of our recol- 
lection, the early professors of that one FrartH had been taught, 
and acted too upon the lesson, “ Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.” 

This striking defect in Mr. Alison’s education accounts—yet 
scarcely accounts—for such passages as the following :— 


“The onset of the Church of Rome against that of Luther, com- 
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menced in both countries (i.e. France and Great Britain) about the same 
time. In 1685, the Edict of Nantes was revoked by Louis XIV. In 
1687, the persecution of the Protestants, and measures evidently de- 
signed for the re-establishment of the Romish faith, commenced in Great 


Britain.” —Vol. i. p. 35. 


We need scarcely remind our readers, that neither of the par- 
ties against whom persecution was either practised or intended 
were Lutherans at all. 

In a similar spirit, Popery is called “the ancient faith,” and 
James II. designated as ‘‘a devout and daring Catholic.” We 
need not, therefore, wonder at the inadequate portraiture of our 
good Queen Anne,” which these volumes display ; but we own 
to a certain degree of astonishment, when we find Austria de- 
scribed as actuated by zeal for the Protestant faith; and Eugene 
and his soldiers, as animated by religious enthusiasm in the same 
cause. Thus we read :— 


‘Europe was permanently divided by these great events. The 
wrongs committed, the injuries suffered on both sides, were too great to 
be forgiven. On the one was a throne overturned, a race of sovereigns 
in exile; on the other, were half a million of persecuted human beings 
wandering in foreign lands. Temporal wrongs of the deepest dye had 
come to be superadded to religions divisions. Alliances on both parts 
followed, and revealed the vehement passions which were felt. The 
league of Augsburg, first signed on 9th July, 1686, united Austria, 
Spain, Holland, Saxony, Swabia; to which, after the Revolution of 
1688, was added England, against France: .... and but for the 
desertion of the alliance by England, at the peace of Utrecht, the allies 
might have given law in the palace of the Grand Monarque, bridled the 
tyranny of Bossuet and Tellier, and permanently established the Pro- 
testant faith in nearly the half of Europe.”—Vol. i. pp. 86, 37. 66. 


There is, moreover, another point upon which our highly- 
talented author exhibits a lamentable confusion of ideas—he 
considers honourable love and illicit passion as identical in their 
nature, and only distinguished by their subjects and objects :— 


“It is in love,” says he, “ that the real disposition appears. The 
master-passion does not alter, it only brings out, the human heart. It 
presents with greater force, and exhibits in clearer light, the ruling 
dispositions; but it alters none of them. Hence the extraordinary 
difference in the effects it produces; and hence it is that one set of 
writers exhibit it as the most elevating and ennobling, another as the 
most dangerous and self-magnifying, passion which can impel the human 
soul, Both are right; the difference lies, and that is immense. in the 
souls which are impelled. Love only magnifies their ruling qualities 
as they existed before it was felt. It renders the noble more noble, the 
brave more brave, the generous more generous, the self-denying more 
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self-denying ; but it also renders not less certainly the base more base, 
the cowardly more cowardly, the selfish more selfish, the rapacious 
more rapacious. It leads one to sacrifice himself for his beloved, it 
causes another to sacrifice his beloved to himself: it induces in one the 
death of a hero, in another the life of a seducer.”—Vol. i. pp. 63, 64. 


On another occasion, after quoting a very interesting and 
touching passage from one of Marlborough’s letters to his 


countess, he observes :— 


** It is of the nature of heroic and noble characters to be secretly 
influenced, often through the whole of life, by the romantic and impas- 
sioned sentiments of this description. We see this in Cesar, in Pom- 
pey, in Henry IV., in Nelson, in Marquis Wellesley, in Mark Anthony ; 
but how seldom are they united, with the strictest attention, to domestic 
duties, and exhale not in passionate addresses to an adored mistress, 
but, as with Marlborough and Edward I. of England, in tender and 
affectionate effusions to a beloved wife !”—Vol. i. p. 91, note. 


Mr. Alison might with equal justice say, that it was quite 
wrong to suppose that the religion of St. John the Divine differed 
intrinsically from that of the Hebrew apostates, who offered their 
children unto Moloch ; or the Canaanites, who practised unto their 
idols every abomination that the Lord hateth; he might argue 
that Bishop Ken, when feeding the Puritan rebels who had 
defaced his cathedral, was actuated by the same motive which 
induced Louis XIV. to break the omiiais on the wheel; 
nay, he might go further, and solemnly aver his conviction, that 
there was no real difference between angels of light and darkness, 
except that by the merest possible chance, the one class were 
located in Heaven, and the other in Hell. But enough of this. 

And now having pointed out the principal faults of this mas- 
terly production, we will delay no longer on the threshold of our 
theme, but plunge at once im medias res, and reserve our farther 
strictures, as well as commendations, for the occasions which 


elicit them. 


“ John Churchill,” says his biographer, “ afterwards Duke of Marl- 
borough, was born on the 5th July, 1650 (new style), at Ash, in the 
county of Devon, His father was Sir Winston Churchill, a gallant 
cavalier, who had drawn his sword in behalf of Charles I., and had in 
consequence been deprived of his fortune, and driven into exile by 
Cromwell. His paternal family was very ancient, and boasted its 
descent from the Courcils de Poitou, who came into England with the 


Conqueror.” — Vol. i. p. 1. 

On his mother’s side, as we have already remarked, he was 
descended from Sir Francis Drake. His earlier career, however, 
though distinguished by those brilliant talents which were in 
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later years the instruments by which Providence conferred solid 
benefits on his country, and undying glory on himself, was dis- 
graced by too much of that meanness and profligacy, which more 
or less characterize almost every public man, who figured on the 
political stage during the contest of the great Revolution, sy the 
periods immediately preceding and following that celebrated con- 
vulsion. His introduction to court was the result of his sister's 
shame, as well as his father’s serviees—his steady patron was that 
sister's seducer, James, successively Duke of York and King of 
England ; and from an intrigue with a paramour of that prince's 
brother, he obtained the sum of 5000/., by the prudent invest- 
ment of which, he laid the foundation of his fortunes ! 

We are tempted at the first thought of these things to throw 
aside the subject in disgust—we feel convinced, ere we enter on 
the investigation, that such a man must deserve all the invectives 
so unsparingly heaped upon his head by Miss Strickland and 
Mr. Macaulay, not to mention earlier writers—we are ready to 
offer the strongest asseverations, that such a wretch shall never 
excite our admiration, much less enlist our sympathy: and when, 
as we advance in our examination, we find him, after a course of 
brilliant success and unruffled prosperity, turn upon his bene- 
factor in his hour of need, sting the hand that had fed him, and 
dethrone the monarch to whose profligate partiality he owed his 
entrance into life, and whose constant kindness had raised him to 
rank and power, we feel our anger kindle, our disgust heighten, 
till both reach a climax when the triumphant traitor enters into 
treasonable correspondence with the enemies of his country, and 
wavers in double-minded treason between the old master whom 
he had deserted, and the new master he is willing to betray. 

And yet this is the great Duke of Marlborough! and, stranger 
still, he forces, he seizes, he obtains, he holds, and he deserves, 
not only our ardant admiration, but also our sincere esteem. 

The reader will ask how this is possible. We will endeavour 
to answer him. 

_ There are periods in the history of nations, and the era of the 
English Revolution is one of them, when all that is base, and 
vile, and mean, and foul, riots in unbounded luxuriance, and when 
all that is noble, and honourable, and lofty, and pure, droops and 


withers. It is not too much to say, that, with the exception of 
the seraphic Ken and his brethren in persecution—in double 
persecution from an iron tyranny and a despotic rebellion—there 
was not one solitary man engaged with public affairs, whose con- 
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ocean, and disclosing to our view the corrupting carcases of 
a mariners, sad trophies of the fury of the storm. 

here are circumstances too, associations, and necessities, 
which try and taint the noblest; and it is well for those who have 
not been submitted to their influence to be cautious, as well as 
candid, in their sentence upon the victims of such contingencies, 


“* He knew the human heart well, who commanded us in our daily 
prayers to supplicate not to be led into temptation, even before asking 
for deliverance from evil *.” 


Our opinion then of Marlborough’s conduct is this: endowed 
by nature with a commanding form, a handsome countenance, 
and a resistless address—gifted with talents suited alike for the 
highest commands in peace or war, and calculated to achieve the 
greatest exploits in either the court, the council, the senate, or 
the field—imbued from his earliest years with a deep and sincere 
devotion to the Church and the Faith of his fathers—a strong 
attachment to his sovereign, and an entire love of his country— 
and adding to all these high excellencies and great advantages a 
warm heart and a kindly disposition, Jonn CHURCHILL was 
reared in an atmosphere of pollution—and subjected from youth 
till manhood to every association which could debase, to every 
temptation which could mislead, to every force which could impair 
or destroy his noble nature—but his nature was noble; and, after 
rising through the sewer of pollution into the fetid atmosphere of 
a corrupt court, and slowly disengaging himself from the foul 
vapours into which he had emerged—with glancing eye and wing 
that never tired, he sped his course of glory through his native 
sky, leaving the filthy harpies and other obscene birds of his early 
association to marvel at and revile his eagle flight. 

In the matter of deserting James, we are fully persuaded that, 
however basely he acted, his conduct was the result of fidelity to 
his Church and his country ; we believe that he felt it his duty, 
after having vainly warned his infatuated master, to prefer the 
triumph of public principles to the suggestions of personal feeling 
or the calls of private obligation. 

After the downfall of James, he became disgusted with the 
sternness of William; and, partly from this natural revulsion of 
feeling, partly from a relenting tenderness towards his former 
patron, was guilty of that weak vacillation and those treasonable 
acts which cast a shadow over his dawning glory. 

The hour, however, of doubt was but of short duration, and 
from that time forth he devoted all the energies of his mighty 


! Vol. i. p. 18. 
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mind,—all the graces of his attractive person,—all that he had, 
or could, or was,—to the single-hearted, ii advancement 
of his country’s good and his country’s glory. 

"hoe Rint considering that high course of undying re- 
nown, we must summon to the platform some of those distin- 
guished personages whose character and éonduct had an influence 
upon the fame and fortunes of the Duke of Marlborough. © 

And, first, we summon to the bar his great antagonist, the 
mightiest monarch, and, if we except his conqueror, the greatest 
man, of the age—the able statesman—the consummate courtier 
—the graceful host—the gallant soldier—the devout debauchee— 
the pitiless persecutor—Louis XIV. of France. Never has the 
Church of * awe prolific though she be in sanguinary saints and 
pious profligates,—never has his native land, fruitful alike in folly 
and in vice, in grace and gallantry,-—never has the race of Bour- 
bon, distinguished for its continuous and intense realization, its 
constant and multiform development of ‘ the lust of the flesh, 
and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life,"—produced such a 
transcendent example of accursed glory as in the case of him, 
whom succeeding ages as well as his own time dignified with the 
title of “* Le Grand Monarque.” 

We summon this exalted culprit first, because he was the 
primum mobile, as it were, of the whole course of events which, 
moved onwards by his boundless ambition and vast abilities, his 
bigotry, his sonal, his wilfulness, and his falsehood, at length 
culminated in the war of the Spanish succession. 


‘* That he was a great man, as well as a successful sovereign, is deci- 
sively demonstrated by the mighty changes which he effected in his 
own realm, as well as in the neighbouring states of Europe. When he 
ascended the throne, France, though it contained the elements of great- 
ness, had not yet become great. It had been alternately wasted by the 
ravages of the English, and torn by the fury of the religious wars, 
The insurrection of the Fronde had shortly before involved the capital 
in all the horrors of a civil conflict: barricades had been erected in the 
streets, alternate victory and defeat had by turns elevated and depressed 
the rival factions. . . . . Never had the monarchy been depressed to a 
greater pitch of weakness than during the reign of Louis XIII. and the 
minority of Louis XIV, But from the time that the latter ascended the 
throne, order seemed to arise out of chaos. The ascendancy of a great 
mind—as in India, when Marquis Wellesley assumed the government— 
soon made itself felt in every department. Civil war ceased ; rival 
factions disappeared ; even the bitterness of religious hatred seemed for 
a time to be stilled by the influence of patriotic feeling. The energies 
of France drawn forth during the agonies of civil conflict were turned 
to public objects and the career of national aggrandizement. . . . From 
a pitiable state of anarchy that glorious realm at once appeared on the 
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theatre of Europe great, powerful, and united. It is no common 
capacity whith can thus seize the helm and right the ship when it is 
reeling most_violently, and the fury of contending elements has all but 
torn it in pi@@es. It is the highest proof of political capacity to discern 
the bent of the public mind when most strongly excited, and, by falling 
in with the prevailing desire of the majority, to convert the desolating 
vehemence of social conflict into the steady passion for national advance- 
ment. . . . . It was because his character and turn of mind coincided 
with the national desires, at the moment of his ascending the throne, 


‘that this great monarch was enabled to achieve this marvellous trans- 


formation. . . . . The feudal spirit, modified but not destroyed by the 
changes of time, appeared to be concentrated with its highest lustre in 
his person. He was still the head of the Franks: the lustre of the 
historic families yet surrounded his throne ; but he was the head of the 
Franks only,—that is, of a hundred and fifty thousand conquering 
warriors. Twenty millions of conquered Gauls were no further con- 
sidered in his administration than in so far as they augmented the 
national strength or added to the national resources. But this distinc- 
tion was then-neither perceived nor regarded. Worn out with civil 
dissension, torn to pieces by religious passions, the fervent minds and 
restless ambition of the French longed for a national field for exertion, 
an arena in which social dissensions might be forgotten. Louis XIV. 
gave them this field: he opened this arena; he ascended the throne at 
the time when this desire had become so strong and general as in a 
manner to concentrate on its objects the national will. His character, 
equally in all its parts, was adapted to the general want. He took the 
lead alike in the greatness and the foibles of his subjects. Were they 
ambitious ?—so was he; were they desirous of renown ?—so was he ; 
were they desirous of protection to industry ’—so was he; were they 
prone to gallantry ?—so was he. His figure stately, and countenance 
majestic; his manner lofty and commanding; his conversation digni- 
fied, but enlightened; his spirit ardent, but patriotic: he was thus 
qualified to take the lead and preserve his ascendancy among a proud 
body of ancient nobles whom the disasters of preceding reigns and the 
astute policy of Cardinal Richelieu had driven into the ante-chambers 
of Paris, but who preserved in their ideas and habits the pride and 
recollections of the conquerors who followed the banners of Clovis. 
And the great body of the people—proud of their sovereign, proud of 
his victories, proud of his magnificence, proud of his fame, proud of his 
national spirit, proud of the literary glory which environed his throne, 
in secret proud of his gallantries,—joyfully followed their nobles in the 
brilliant career which his ambition opened, and submitted to his govern- 
ment with as much docility as they had once ranged themselves round 
the banners of their respective chiefs on the day of battle,”—Vol. i. 
pp. 51—54. 


We need not dwell aon the clearness of conception and the 
propriety of expression which characterize these pages. Mr. Ali- 
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son has seized upon all the prominent characteristics of the por- 
trait, and delineated with equal accuracy and skill the minor 
portions of his picture. The great feature, however, of Louis's 
character,—that which put the seal upon his greatness,—that 
which enabled him to raise and to leave behind him a monument 


of lasting renown,—whilst at the same time it engaged him in 
that fatal crime which sealed his doom,—is thus ably depicted 


by our author. 


“ Louis XIV. was essentially monarchical. That was the secret of 
his success; it was because he first gave the powers of unity to the 
monarchy, that he rendered France so brilliant and powerful. All his 
changes, and they were many, from the dress of soldiers to the instruc- 
tions to ambassadors, were characterized by the same spirit. He first 
introduced a uniform in the army. Before his time the soldiers merely 
wore a banderole over their steel breastplates, and ordinary dresses. 
That was a great and symptomatic improvement; it at once induced an 
esprit de corps, and a sense of responsibility. He first made the troops 
march with a measured step, and caused large bodies of men to move 
with the precision of a single company. The artillery and engineer 
service, under his auspices, made astonishing progress. Never was a 
man who more thoroughly possessed that quality, invaluable in a sove- 
reign, which discerns, and at once selects, ability in the public service. 
Here no prejudice misled, no jealousy arrested, no partiality blinded 
him. His discriminating eye selected the genius of Vauban, which 
invented, as it were, the modern system of fortification, and well nigh 
brought it to its greatest elevation, and raised to the highest command 
that of Turenne, which carried the military art to the most consummate 
perfection. Skilfully turning the martial and enterprizing genius of 
the Franks into the career of conquest, he multiplied tenfold their 
power, by conferring on them the inestimable advantages of skilled 
discipline and unity of action. He gathered the feudal array around 
his banner ; he roused the ancient barons from their chateaux, the old 
retainers from their villages. But he arranged them in disciplined 
battalions of regular troops, who received the pay and obeyed the orders 
of government, and never left their colours. His regular army was all 
enrolled by voluntary enlistment, and served for pay. The militia 
one be Lacy by conscription, ..., The same unity which the 
ew he <abbr es compen aaa ee to the military power 
such a pitch of sania did he rai ect erie rear wget 2 
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the French law, as it now appears in the admirable works of Pothier, 
is in a great degree to be ascribed. He reduced the government of the 
interior to that regular and methodical system of governors of provinces, 
mayors of cities, and other subordinate authorities, all receiving their 
instructions from the Tuileries, which under no subsequent change of 
government, imperial or royal, has been abandoned, and which has in 
every succeeding age formed the main source of its strength. ..... 
‘‘He arrayed the scholars, philosophers, and poets of his dominions, 
like soldiers and sailors; almost all the academies of France, which 
have since become so famous, were of his institution: he sought to give 
discipline to thought as he had done to his fleets and armies, and 
rewarded successive literary efforts not less than warlike achievements, 
No monarch ever knew better the magical influence of intellectual 
strength on general opinion, or felt more strongly the expedience of 
enlisting it on the side of authority; ... . he aimed at drawing not 
over his own country alone, but over the whole of Europe, the meshes 
of regulated and centralized thought. . ... The religious persecu- 
tion, which constitutes the great blot on his reign, and caused its bril- 
liant career to close in mourning, was the result of the same desire. 
He longed to give the same unity to the Church which he had done to 
the army, navy, and civil strength of the monarchy. He saw no reason 
why the Huguenots should not, at the royal command, face about like 
one of Turenne’s battalions. Schism in the Church was viewed by him 
in exactly the same light as rebellion in the state. No efforts were 
spared by inducements, good deeds, and fair promises, to make prose- 
lytes; but when 1,200,000 Protestants resisted his seductions, the 
sword, the faggot, and the wheel were resorted to without mercy for 
their destruction.’ —Vol. i. pp. 55—58. 


Yes, the despot knew right well that civil and religious liberty 
must live and die together. The life of the one involves that of 
the other: no nation is really free, even in a civil point of view, 
whose thoughts are subject to the control of the civil power; no 
nation will long continue in a state of absolute slavery which does 
possess freedom of thought. For thoughts naturally lead to 
their own expression in words, their own expansion in deeds ; 
and liberty of conscience prepares the mind for liberty of action. 

It was not then from a single-hearted devotion to the errors 
and claims of his false creed and faithless Church, that this 
amiable Nero devoted men to torture and women to infamy, out- 
doing in extent as well as atrocity the foulest and fiercest pone 
cutions of Pagan Rome. No! though lawless lust and gloomy 
idolatry struggled in his heart for dominion, sELF was the Jove 
of his Ida, the Lord of his soul; his rule, his standard, his 
motive, his end, his god. By a fearful accumulation, and, as it 
were, amalgamation of evils, he combined the most unrelenting 
fanaticism with the most intense selfishness; and thus, when 
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men were burned, and children butchered, and women violated 
by his orders, it is difficult to say whether the sacrifice were 
offered by Louis the sovereign or Louis the saint. Slain 

Mr. Alison speaks with a criminal mildness of the licentious- 
ness of this man, and even, we regret to say, attempts to gloss 
over his heartless profligacy by a pitiable sentimentalism. Nay, 
he is so far dazzled by the halo of glory which surrounds the 
Grand Monarque, that he is far too lenient to his many faults ; in 
fact, he views in him a hero, and, like the generality of the world, 
is tempted to kneel down and worship him. 

The following remarks, however, are worthy of all considera- 
tion: they are written in the spirit in which an Englishman 
ought to write, and in which he will write, unless he be a 
Romanist or a Romanizer. 


“The expulsion of 400,000 innocent human beings from their 
country, for no other cause but difference of religious opinion ; the 
destruction of nearly 100,000, of whom, it is said, a tenth perished by 
the frightful tortures of the wheel and the stake; the wholesale desola- 
tion of provinces and destruction of cities, for conscience sake, never 
will, and never should be forgotten. It is the eternal disgrace of the 
Roman Catholic religion—a disgrace to which the ‘ execrations of ages 
have not yet affixed an adequate censure’—that all these infamous 
State crimes took their origin in the bigoted zeal, or sanguinary ambi- 
tion of the Church of Rome.”—Vol. i. p. 61. 


With a candour, the more generous because it is not the result 
of any mawkish sentimentalism or spurious liberality, or hidden 
hankering after either the creed, or the principles of the exiled 
prince, Mr. Alison has done justice to the high qualities and 
great abilities of one, whom succeeding generations have heaped 
with that cowardly abuse which is generally allotted to the last of 
a fallen dynasty. 


‘* James II.,” says he, “ was not destitute of abilities, and he was 
actuated by that sincerity of intention and earnestness of purpose, which 
is so important an element in every elevated character. .... . James 
was not without his personal frailties as well as Charles, but they did 
not form a ruling part of his character. Cast in a ruder mould, moved 
by more serious feelings, he was actuated in every period of life by 
lofty and respectable, because generous and disinterested, passions. 
Patriotism at first was his ruling motive—England had not a more 
gallant admiral; and in his combats with De Ruyter and Van Tromp, 
he exhibited a degree of nautical skill rarely witnessed in those who 
have been bred in palaces. Nelson or Collingwood did not more 
gallantly steer into the midst of the enemy’s fleet, or engage with more 
dogged resolution, yard-arm to yard-arm, with a powerful and redoubt- 
able foe. Nor was he without capacity in the direction of such com« 
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bats; and the system of naval tactics which he introduced was followed 
for above a hundred years in the British navy, till, in the confidence of 
superior prowess in combating an inferior foe, it was superseded by the 
breaking of the line introduced by Rodney in 1784. In one of these 
great battles with the Dutch, under De Ruyter, he fought with forty 
ships of the line against seventy ; and so desperate was the fight, that 
though the English were in the end victorious, James*was obliged three 
times to change his ship, and hoist his flag on another, from the former 
having become disabled in the fight. But this spirit of gallantry, which 
led to such glorious deeds when he was lord high admiral, only pre- 
cipitated his ruin. He thought he could direct the nation as he had done 
his ships of the line. When he ascended the throne, this daring and 
obstinate disposition was entirely directed towards religion, ..... 
The interest of James in the navy, and his efforts for augmenting its 
strength and increasing its efficiency, were not terminated with his 
accession to the throne. . . . . . He was a thorough man of business, 
and frugal in his habits; and the permanent revenue of the crown was 
five times what it had been in the time of Charles I., so that he was 
enabled, without incurring debt, or having recourse to arbitrary or 
illegal exactions, to replenish the dockyards, and put the navy into the 
most respectable condition. He was indefatigable in his efforts to attain 
these objects; and such was the practical acquaintance with ship-build- 
ing and nautical details of which he was possessed, that he was enabled 
to detect all the abuses in the dockyards which had hitherto eluded 
observation or defied reformation, and direct all the public funds set 
apart for that service to the real purposes of the state. Mr. Macaulay, 
no partial panegyrist of James, has told us that he effected these reforms 
because ‘he was the only honest man in his dockyards.’ Several hours 
of personal and close attention were devoted every day to this impor- 
tant branch of the public service, and the effects which attended his 
exertions were immense. It was mainly owing to his efforts and 
patriotic perseverance that the navy of England was put on a footing 
commensurate with the commercial necessities and political importance 
of the state, and the fleet equipped, which, four years after he had been 
expelled from the throne, broke the naval power of France at La Hogue, 
and determined for above a century the maritime contest between France 


and England.” —Vol. i. pp. 71—74. 


Such were some of the high qualities of one whom history has 
hardly dealt with, such the benefits which he conferred upon that 
country which has unceasingly and almost unmixedly vituperated 
his memory. His high qualities and capacities were the gifts 
with which God had graciously furnished him, that he might be 
enabled to do his duty in that state of life to which it had pleased 
Ilim te call him. His faults and his fall were owing to his having 
deserted the English Church for the Roman schism, and turned 
the truth of God into a lie. 

We have already mentioned the early obligations of Marlbo- 
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rough to this unfortunate prince: his course under his successor 
was also with some alternations one of prosperity and renown :— 


“Tf ever,” says Mr. Alison, ‘ the characters of two important actors 
on the theatre of human affairs stood forth in striking and emphatic 
contrast to each other, they were those of Louis XIV. and William III. 
.. « «« The restlt of their contest proved the prodigious difference in 
the resources of the parties, and affords the clearest illustration of the 
persevering and indomitable character of William. .... - Sunk in 
obscure marshes, cooped up in a narrow territory, driven into a corner 
of Europe, the forces at his command appeared as nothing before the 
stupendous array of his adversary. .... . Down went town and 
tower before the apparition of Louis in his strength. The iron barriers 
of Flanders yielded almost without a struggle to his arms. The genius 
of Turenne and Vauban, the presence of Louis, proved for the time 
irresistible. The Rhine was crossed; fifty thousand men appeared 
before the gates of Amsterdam. Dissension had paralysed its strength, 
terror all but mastered its resolution. England, influenced by French 
mistresses, bought by French gold, in secret won over to the French 
faith, held back, and ere long openly joined the oppressor, alike of its 
liberties and its religion. All seemed lost for the liberties of Europe 
and the Protestant faith. But William was not dismayed. He had a 
certain resource against subjugation left. In his own words, ‘ he could 
die in the last ditch.’ He communicated his unconquerable spirit to 
his fainting fellow-citizens ; he inspired them with the noble resolution 
to abandon their own country, rather than submit to the invaders, and 
‘seek in a new hemisphere that liberty of which Europe had become 
unworthy.’ The generous effort was not made in vain. The Dutch 
rallied round a leader who was not wanting to himself in such a crisis. 
The dikes were cut; the labour of centuries was lost; the ocean 
resumed its sway over the fields reft from its domain. But the cause 
of freedom, of religion was gained.. . . . 2. 2 6 1 e ee 
_ “Like many other men who are called on to play an important part 
in the affairs of the world, William seemed formed by nature for the 
duties he was destined to perform. Had his mind been stamped by a 
different die, his character cast in a different mould, he would have failed 
in his mission. He was not a monarch of the most brilliant, or a gene- 
ral of the most daring kind. Had he been either the one or the other, 
he would have been shattered against the colossal strength of Louis 
XIV - and crushed in the very outset of his career. But he possessed 
= the highest perfection that great quality without which, in the hour 
of trial, all others prove of no avail—moral courage and invincible 
Pig ria +++ He Was perseverance itself. Nothing could shake 
us resolution, nothing divert his purpose. With equal energy he 
oe ” hg and keep together the vast alliance 

rain the ambition of the French monarch, and toiled in 


the field to baffle the enterprises of his able generals,” —Vol. i, pp. 65 
—67. al 
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We will not pause to recount the many heroic achievements, 
or point out the many faults, and they are many, in the public as 
well as the private character of this able statesman and gallant 
soldier. Rather let us pass on to a more pleasing portrait, that 
of his gentle sister-in-law, our own Queen Anne. 

Is it want of penetration or of patriotism, of gallantry or of 
Churchmanship, that has arrayed such a vast and motley host of 
assailants against the last of the Stuarts, and prevented a single 
champion of note or of name from entering the lists in her favour? 
We know not ; but we are sorely perplexed and distressed that 
such should be the present state of affairs ; and, albeit against the 
heavy arms and practised skill of warriors equal in prowess to 
either Front-de-Boeuf or Bois-Guilbert ; nay, though a maiden 
cavalier like the fabled Clorinda have entered the lists upon the 
other side, will we attempt to do battle for the kindest and the 
truest heart that moulders amid the dust of England’s sovereigns. 

True, she had not the interesting weakness or fanatical bigotry 
(whichever way we like to view her character) of the first-born of 
Henry VIII., nor the consummate craft and glittering heartless- 
ness of her younger sister: she did not persecute the Church 
with Mary, nor make it a mask for her own policy with Elizabeth. 

True, that, unlike Mary of Orange, she was “every inch a 
queen,” and that she was yet every inch a woman. True, that 
she had not that comfortable feeling of self-applauding self- 
righteousness which is so generally regarded as a proof of the 
highest moral rectitude ; that she had more than once grave 
scruples of conscience ; and, that, instead of believing herself to be 
either infallible or impeccable, she felt and acknowledged too that 
she was one of a race born in sin and the children of wrath, and 
claimed no exemption from that fault or infection of our nature 
which doth remain yea even in the revenerate. ‘True, that she 
was wanting in that intense selfishness and transcendent ability 
which enabled George IV. to free himself, without a struggle or 
a pang, from the trammels of habit and affection, and, single- 
handed, conduct to a successful issue a contest with a banded 
world. 

True, that, though deserting her father in the day of his dis- 
tress, under the firm conviction that. she was only heeding the 
solemn warnings—‘t Whoso loveth father or mother more than Me 
is not worthy of Me;” ‘If any man come to Me and hate not his 
Sather and mother... . . he cannot be My disciple :’—she still 
cherished a relenting tenderness towards him whom she had been 
in the habit of honouring next after her God; and, much as she 
loved her God and the people whom He had committed to her 
charge, felt a reluctance amounting to aversion against the thought 
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of disinheriting her only brother in favour of a stranger and an 
alien in blood and in religion. True, above all, that, whilst 
abhorring the cruelties, and loathing the corruptions, and denying 
the errors, and defying the claims, of Rome, she was “‘a sincere 
and devout Catholic,” in the true sense of that much profaned 
phrase, loving the doctrine and discipline, the liturgy, articles, and 
homilies of her own pure Church, and meekly studying and 
striving to shape her life and conversation in accordance with, and 
obedience to, the Word of God. 

But all these charges—and they have been all urged against 
her with keen acrimony, and earnest-hearted malice, and eloquent 
virulence—are, in our opinion, matters of commendation. A 
loving wife, a devoted mother, a zealous friend, a faithful child of 
the Church, a single-hearted defender of the Faith, a consistent 
professor of the Gospel, a sincere lover of her Saviour, a humble- 
minded servant of her God,—such was our own Queen Anne. 
Nor should we forget, whilst summing up her long list of almost 
unexampled excellencies, that she was, in the highest, and truest, 
and noblest senses of those holy words—a woman, an [English 
woman, and a patriot Queen. 

But let us return to our hero :— 

“One of the most interesting and instructive lessons,” remarks 
Mr. Alison, ‘ to be learned from biography, is derived from observing 
the long steps, the vast amount of previous preparation, the numerous 
changes—some prosperous, others adverse—by which the powers of a 
great man are formed, and he is prepared for playing the important 
part which it is intended he should perform on the theatre of the world. 
Providence does nothing in vain; and when it has selected a particular 
mind for a great achievement, the events which happen to it all seem to 
conspire In a mysterious way for its development. Were any one 
omitted, some essential quality in the character of the future hero, 
statesman, or philosopher, would be found awanting.””—Vol. i. p. 7. 


Thus was it that the expedition to Tangier, in 1666, gave him 
an introduction to actual warfare at the early age of sixteen. 
Thus, by a singular coincidence, it was in the Flemish campaigns 
of Louis XIV., under Turenne, Cond’, and Vauban, that the 
future conqueror of the Bourbons first learnt the strategic art. 
During the five years in which he served with the auxiliary force 
furnished by England to the French king, Churchill gained know- 
ledge and experience, as well as universal good will and high 
renown. In 1677 he returned to England. In 1678 he married 
the celebrated Sarah Jennings, so famous in after history as the 
violent, rapacious, and overbearing Duchess of Marlborough. 
His sincere, intense, and unvarying attachment to this highly- 
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talented and very beautiful woman, is one of the many private 
traits of character which at once relieve and augment the splen- 
dour of his public renown. Shortly after his marriage he obtained 
a regiment. 


‘* This alliance increased his influence, already great with the Duke 
of York, and laid the foundation of the future grandeur of his fortunes. 
Shortly after his marriage, he was sent on a mission of peculiar delicacy 
to William, Stadtholder of Holland, who had recently before married 
Mary, daughter of that prince. He was afterwards employed on various 
diplomatic missions, for which his elegant manners and great address 
peculiarly qualified him. Some years after he accompanied the Duke 
of York to Holland, where he remained for some time. ... . » On 
their return to London, in 1682, Churchill was presented by his patron 
to the king, who made him colonel of the third regiment of Guards. 
When the Duke of York ascended the throne in 1685, on the demise of 
his brother, Churchill kept his place as one of the gentlemen of the 
bedchamber, and was raised to the rank of brigadier-general. He was 
sent to Paris, to notify his sovereign’s accession to Louis XIV.; and 
on his return he was created a peer, by the title of Baron Churchill of 
Landbridge, in the county of Hertford—a title which he took from an 
estate there which he had acquired in right of his wife.”—Vol. i. 
pp. 10, 11. 


Churchill's fame and prosperity received a further accession 
from the military ability hil he manifested, and the essential 
services which he rendered to the throne during Monmouth’s 
invasion. Of his conduct at the period of the Revolution we have 
already spoken, and must refer our readers for further particulars 
connected with that transaction, and the events that followed, to 
the lucid pages of Mr. Alison’s work. During the reign of 
William, the constant and faithful service rendered by him and 
his wife to the Princess Anne, gave them both a strong claim on 
her gratitude, and a strong hold on her affections ; and on her 
accession to the throne, in 1702, their influence was proportionably 
felt both at home and abroad. 

The vast and various abilities of Churchill were now employed 
in forming, cementing, preserving, and conducting the Grand 
Alliance against France—the avowed object of which was to dis- 
possess the Bourbons of the vast dominions devised by Charles IT. 
of Spain to the Duke of Anjou—and to place an Austrian prince on 
the Spanish throne. His difficulties were as many as the talents by 
which he surmounted them. At home was a Tory cabal desirous 
of peace with France; and a Whig faction ravening for the 
undivided enjoyment of place, pelf, and power. Abroad were the 
various selfish and discordant interests of the allies, each ready to 
sacrifice the common cause to their own individual advantage ; each 
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‘oalous of the achievements and the intentions and the influence 
of the rest. Yet Marlborough, as we shall call him by anticipa- 
tion, united these jarring elements, controlled these rival impulses, 
moulded this heterogeneous mass to his will; and in spite of all 
that the selfishness of unprincipled factions could do at home, or 
the perverseness of refractory cabinets could effect abroad—in 
spite of the sordid selfishness of his Whig co-adjutors, the un- 
principled baseness of his Tory supplanters—the vacillation of 
the Northern courts—the distraction of the emperor—the unutter- 
able meanness of the Dutch councils—and the execrable cowardice 
of the Dutch deputies—succeeded in saving Europe from the 
arms of France; humbling in the dust the ablest and proudest 
monarch that the house of Capet has ever given to her throne ; 
exalting his native land to a high place amongst the kingdoms of 
the earth, and establishing her freedom and her power upon a 
basis which has never since been shaken. 


‘* Marlborough’s first mission to the Continent, after the accession of 
Anne, was of a diplomatic character; and it was by his unwearied 
efforts, suavity of manner, and singular talents for negotiation, that the 
difficulties which attend the formation of all such extensive confederacies 
were overcome. .... » He arrived at the Hague on the 28th of 
March, and left it to attend the obsequies of William on the 5th of 
April; but during that short period all obstacles were adjusted, and the 
conditions of the alliance finally arranged.”—Vol. i. p. 83. 

‘* But it was not in foreign negotiations alone that the great civil and 
political talents of Marlborough proved at this juncture of the most 
essential service to Europe. Queen Anne, at her accession to the 
throne, was deeply imbued with the prejudices, in ordinary circum- 
stances not unreasonable, of the Tories against foreign connexions. 
Her cabinet was composed almost entirely of men of that party, inso- 
much that Marlborough, when urging his friend Godolphin to accept the 
important situation of lord-treasurer—corresponding to our first lord of 
the treasury—on the formation of the cabinet, used as his main argu- 
ment, that * unless he took that office he could not hold the command of 
the armies, as he could rely on no one else to provide the requisite sup- 
plies.’ But although the obvious danger to the independence of the 
country, from the union of the strength of France and Spain in the 
person of so able and ambitious a monarch as Louis XIV., rendered it 
a matter of necessity for the Tory majority in the cabinet to go into 
Sr oer eenaainl oon ets Gee rat che eaan 
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exerted himself to the utmost, after his return from the Hague, to 
combat these ruinous views. He represented that to desert the aHiance 
concluded by the late king would be to dishonour the nation; that 
nothing but the whole power of England, joined to that of the allied 
states on the Continent, could promise it a successful issue; and that 
the slightest appearance of vacillation in executing the engagements he 
had recently come under with the States of Holland, would alienate the 
powers with whom we were united, and lead to the dissolution of the 
Grand Alliance. These arguments, recommended alike by their in- 
trinsic weight, the eloquence and address of Marlborough, and _ his 
known influence with the queen, proved successful. A majority of the 
cabinet came over to his views; war was proclaimed against France, on 
the 4th of May, at London, the Hague, and Vienna; and the British 
cabinet took the most energetic steps to prosecute it with vigour, and 
execute its engagements with exemplary fidelity.”—Vol. i. pp. 84—86, 


Another difficulty and dispute arose regarding the choice of a 
commander-in-chief. The King of Prussia, the Archduke Charles, 
the Elector of Hanover, and the Duke of Zell, were all equally 
desirous of obtaining this important post ; and, to add to confusion 
of interests and inclinations, the Queen of England peremptorily 
required that the office in question should be conferred upon her 
husband, Prince George of Denmark. The States-general, how- 
ever—partly from a just estimate of Marlborough’s abilities, 
partly from an apprehension that the Prince-Consort would resist 
the control of the field-deputies whom they always sent to head- 
quarters to control the commander-in-chief—made a determinate 
and successful stand for the destined deliverér of Europe. 

At the commencement of the contest between the two conflict- 
ing parties, on the side of Louis were France, which, with its 
population of 20,000,000, could maintain 200,000 in arms ; and 
Spain, with its possessions in Flanders; and Italy, besides the 
islands of Sicily and Sardinia, containing at least’ 30,000,000: 
there were also the Spanish colonies beyond sea bringing in a 
revenue of 5,000,000/. Bavaria formed a valuable ally to France. 
Its geographical position rendered it an important outwork against 
the confederates; whilst the courage of its inhabitants, their 
jealousy of the power of Austria, and their firm adhesion to the 
French interest, gave it an additional value. 

The allies possessed the troops of Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, and 
the lesser states of Germany, Holland, Austria, and England, 
with slight succour from Prussia and Denmark. The forces on 
either side were nearly equal, but the French monarch possessed 
an immense advantage in the unity and secrecy of undivided 
councils, and in the homogeneous character of the troops com- 
manded by his various generals. 
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We may not pause to describe the successful campaign of 1702, 
the siege and fall of Kaiserwérth, Venloo, and Liege, nor enlarge 
on the moral results of these achievements so ably brought out by 
Mr. Alison. Nor can we dwell upon the campaign of 1708, in 
the course of which the mischievous interference of the Dutch 


deputies twice prevented Marlborough from gaining a decisive 
and important victory over the enemy. 


“ But while a certain degree of success had attended the operations 
of the allies in Flanders, where the English contingent acted and Marl- 
borough had the command, affairs had assumed a very different aspect 
in Germany and Italy, where the principal efforts of Louis had been 


made.”—Vol. i. p. 138. 


And the year 1704 opened with gloomy prospects :— 


‘The state of affairs in Germany was melancholy in the extreme. 

The accession of Portugal and Savoy to the alliance had suspended, not 
averted, the peril. The advantages of the last campaign had not only 
made the French masters of the passage of the Rhine, but it had opened 
to them a passage into the heart of Germany. By the acquisition of 
Landau and New Brisach, they had secured the means of passing the 
former; by the alliance with Bavaria they became masters of the most 
important fortresses in the latter. The Elector of Bavaria had the com- 
mand of the Danube from its source to the Austrian frontier: he had in 
his hands Ulm, with a strong garrison, Ratisbon, Augsburg, and he had 
recently taken Passau and Lintz, the keys of Upper Austria. The 
French armies only required to force the defiles of the Black Forest, 
occupied by some thousands of undisciplined peasants, to reach the 
Elector of Bavaria, who had fixed his head-quarters in the neighbour- 
hood of Ulm, where he was at the head of 45,000 men, whom recent 
victory had rendered doubly formidable. Louis XIV. had not been 
slow to take advantage of this auspicious state of affairs; and his gene- 
rals were prepared, in the very outset of the campaign, to act with the 
utmost vigour. Besides the army in the Netherlands opposed to Marl- 
borough, Marshal Tallard, with 45,000 men, was posted on the Upper 
Rhine, ready to co-operate with the advanced body, of equal amount, 
resting on the Bavarian fortresses, and pour with their united force 
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of the campaign with Eugene, were calculated to meet these most ap- 
palling dangers. He had influence enough with the British cabinet to 
obtain an addition of 10,000 men to the English contingent, which 
raised the British native troops in the Low Countries to 30,000 men, 
and the force under his immediate command to 50,000. He communi- 
cated the same impulse to the confederates, having persuaded the Dutch 
to take 4000 Wirtemberg troops into their pay, and grant a subsidy of 
200,000 crowns to the Elector of Baden and the circle of Swabia, to 
enable their forces to take the field. More difficulty was experienced 
in getting the States to consent to the proposed measures for the libera- 
tion of Germany, as they involved a temporary abandonment of their 
own frontier; but at length his great influence and engaging manners, 
joined to the evident peril of the empire, procured a tardy acquiescence 
in all his proposals. It was agreed that the English general was to ad- 
vance vigorously against Villeroi in the Low Countries, and force him 
either to accept battle or retire to the Moselle or the Rhine. In either 
case, as success was not doubted, he was to cross over into Germany 
by the Electorate of Cologne, advance as rapidly as possible into Bavaria, 
and either form a junction with Prince Eugene, who commanded the 
Imperial army in that quarter, or, by threatening the communications 
of the French army in Swabia, compel it to fall back to the Rhine. The 
great object was to save Vienna, and prevent the advance of the French 
into Hungary, where a few of their regiments might fan the insurrec- 
tion, already so formidable, into an inextinguishable flame. This plan, 
by weakening the allies in the Low Countries, might expose them, and 
especially the Dutch, to disadvantage in that quarter; but that was of 
little consequence. The vital point was in the valley of the Danube: 
it was there that the decisive blows were to be struck. Marlborough, 
in resisting the French invasion, proceeded on exactly the same prin- 
ciples, and showed the same decision of mind, as Napoleon in 1796, 
when he raised the siege of Mantua to meet the Austrian armies under 
Wurmser descending from the Tyrol; or Suwarroff in 1799, when he 
raised that of Turin to march against Macdonald, advancing from 
Southern Italy towards the fatal field of the Trebbia. In all these 
measures he received the cordial support of his illustrious colleague, 
Prince Eugene, who was so far from envying his rival, or joining the 
clamour raised against him for the unsatisfactory issue of the last cam- 
paign, that he said, when the subject was mentioned, ‘I suspect, if 
Alexander the Great had been obliged to await the approbation of the 
Dutch deputies before he executed his projects, his conquests would not 
have been quite so rapid as they were.’”—Vol. i. pp. 144—147. 


Again we must hurry forward, nor do more than allude to 
Marlborough’s cross march into Germany, his first interview with 
Eugene, his successful attack on the Schellenberg, and the vari- 
ous marches and counter-marches, difficulties and dangers, ar- 
rangements and achievements, which preceded and ushered in the 
day on which the English hero was to win the first of those four 
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Feed 


mighty battles which have made his name the pride of his coun- 
trymen, and the terror of his country’s foes. 


“‘ By the rapidity of his march, which had altogether outstripped the 
slower movements of Marshal Villeroi, who was still in the neighbour- 
hood of the Moselle, Marlborough had defeated one important part of 
the combinations of the French king. But if Vendéme, with the Italian 
army, had succeeded in penetrating through the Tyrol, and joining the 
French and Bavarian armies to the north of the Alps, their united 
forces would have greatly preponderated over those of Marlborough and 
Eugene. . ... » On this occasion, however, as subsequently in the 
wars of 1805 and 1809, the courage and loyalty of the Tyrolese proved 
the salvation of the Austrian monarchy. These sturdy mountaineers 
flew to arms; every defile was disputed—every castle required a sepa- 
rate siege. . . . . « Thus Marshal Tallard and the Elector of Bavaria, 
were left to make head alone against Prince Eugene and the Duke of 
Marlborough.” —Vol. i. pp. 158, 159. 


The numbers, however, of the French and Bavarians were still 
superior to those of the allies; as the former had sixty-five thousand 
men, of whom forty-five thousand were French troops, the very best 
which the monarchy could produce, besides ninety guns ; whereas 
the latter had about fifty-six thousand men, and only fifty-one 
guns. A further advantage on the French side was, that four- 
fifths of their army were national troops, speaking the same lan- 
guage, animated by the same feelings, and accustomed to serve 
together; whereas the troops under Marlborough’s command 
were a motley assemblage of English, Prussians, Danes, Wirtem- 
burghers, Dutch, Hanoverians, and Hessians. The allied army was 
divided into two corps d@armée ; the first, commanded by Marl- 
borough in person, which was destined to bear the weight of the 
contest, and carry the enemy’s position in front, being by far the 
strongest ; the second, commanded by Eugene, consisting chiefly 
of cavalry, and being far smaller in numbers, was intended for a 
subordinate attack, to distract the enemy's attention from the 
principal onset. 

And here we may observe, as Mr. Alison does, not only here 
but in many other places, the noble absence of jealousy or rivalry 
which characterized the intercourse, and cemented the friendship 
of these two great men. In fact, they were both of them too 
great, as well as too generous, to be jealous of each other. The 
loftiest genius alone feels secure in its own high eminence ; alone 
Meee ae pails re ears the lofty genius 
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the battle in his own graphic language. By so doing, we shall, 
indeed, debar ourselves from that full analysis which we had hoped 
to give to these volumes: yet we feel that it is due to him, as 
well as to our readers, to allow him to speak at full length on 
the subject which is, of all others, nearest and dearest to his 
heart,—the glory of his country, and the martial prowess of her 
children. 


‘¢ The French position was in places strong, and their disposition for 
resistance in each point where they were threatened by attack from the 
allied forces, judicious ; but there was a fatal defect in the general con- 
ception of their plan. Marshal Tallard was upon the right, resting on 
the Danube, which secured him from being turned in that quarter, 
having the village of BLeNHEIM in his front, which was strongly gar- 
risoned by twenty-six battalions, and twelve squadrons, all- native 
French troops; and Marsin’s flank on the left was secured by a range 
of rugged steeps, impassable for guns or cavalry, and which therefore 
rendered any serious attack impossible in that quarter. In the centre 
was the village of Oberglau, which was occupied by fourteen battalions, 
among whom were three Irish corps of celebrated veterans. The 
rivulets which run along their whole front, and the marshy ground, 
traversed only by a few roads, all of which were strongly occupied, 
rendered an attack in front dangerous to the assailants, and certain to 
be extremely fatal to them. But the weakness lay in the connecting 
line between the villages, which was kept up only by horse. The 
communication between Blenheim and Oberglau was formed of a screen 
consisting of eighty squadrons, in two lines, having two brigades of 
foot, consisting of seven battalions, in its centre; and it might have 
been foreseen that, if the enemy got through the marshes they would 
not be able to keep their ground. The left opposite Prince Eugene, 
was under the orders of Marshal Marsin, and consisted of thirty-eight 
battalions of infantry and fifty-five squadrons, consisting for the most 
part of Bavarians and Marshal Marsin’s men, posted in front of the 
village of Lutzingen. Thus the French consisted of eighty-four batta- 
lions and a hundred and forty-seven squadrons, with ninety guns; and 
they mustered sixty thousand combatants,—about five thousand more 
than the allies, and with a great superiority of artillery. They were 
posted in a line, strongly supported at each extremity, but weak in the 
centre, and with the wings where the great body of infantry was placed, 
at such a distance from each other, that if the centre was broken through, 
each ran the risk of being enveloped by the enemy, without the other 
being able to render any assistance. This danger as to the troops in 
Blenheim, the flower of their army, was much augmented by the cir- 
cumstance, that if their centre was forced when it was formed of cavalry 
only, and the victors turned sharp round upon Blenheim, the horse 
would be driven headlong into the Danube, and the foot in that village 
would run the hazard of being surrounded or pushed into the river, 
which was not fordable even for horse at any part. . . . Yet the position 
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was strong in itself. . . . . Both the villages at the extremity of their 
line had been strengthened, not only with entrenchments hastily thrown 
up round them, thickly mounted with heavy cannon, but with barri- 
cades erected at all their principal entrances, formed of overturned carts, 
and all the furniture of the houses. . . . . The army stood upon a hill 
or gentle eminence, the guns from which commanded the whole plain 
by which alone it could be approached. This plain was low, and inter- 
sected by a rivulet, which flows down by a gentle descent to the 
Danube, and near Oberglau unites with two other rivulets, whose united 
streams flow down past Blenheim into that river. These rivulets had 
bridges over them at the points where they flowed through the villages ; 
but they were difficult of passage at other points for cavalry and 
artillery ; and with the ditches cut in the swampy meadows through 
which they flowed, proved no small impediment to the advance of the 
allied army.”—Vol. i. pp. 162—165. 


Such was the position occupied by the gallant and highly 
disciplined army with which the French monarch had determined 
to assail Austria in her stronghold ; to give law to the Empire at 
the gates of Vienna; and, by the utter humiliation of his great 
rival, to dissolve the Grand Alliance, lay the whole of continental 
Europe at his feet, and place once more a vassal king on that 
island throne which now stood foremost to bear the brunt of his 
assault, and reply to his threatened invasion by assailing him on 
his own element. 

Fearful was the stake at issue: the importance of the result of 
that day was known and felt on both sides. The French generals, 
however, felt certain of victory, whilst the allies were far from 
sanguine, and many of the officers urged Marlborough to desist. 
That great man, however, was not to be daunted or damped ; 
victory was necessary to his country,—necessary to that great 
cause of European freedom which he championed and personified. 
Delay was dangerous ; for succours might soon arrive and increase 
the numerical superiority of the enemy, or successes might attend 
the French arms in other quarters, and damage the cause or 
diminish the courage of the allies. 

We proceed in Mr, Alison’s words :— 


“The Duke of Marlborough, before the action began, visited in 
person each important battery, in order to ascertain the range of the 
guns. The troops under his command were drawn up in four lines, 
the infantry being in front, and the cavalry behind, in each line. This 
arrangement was adopted in order that the foot soldiers, who would get 
easiest through the streams, might form on the other side, and cover the 
formation of the horse, who might be more impeded. The fire of 
cannon soon became very animated on both sides, and the infantry 
advanced to the edge of the rivulets with that cheerful air and confident 
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eand step which is so often the forerunner of success. On Prince Eugene's 
_— _ side, however, the impediments proved serious: the beds of the rivulets 
sets -  _were so broad that they required to be filled up with fascines before 
rts, _ they could be passed by the guns; and when they did get across, 
hill - though they replied, it was without much effect; while the French 
ain - cannon thundered from the heights, which commanded the whole field. 
mes Two thousand men were struck down in all by the French cannon. . , 
the before the allies got over the marshes. At half-past twelve, neverthe- 
ted __ less, these difficulties were, by great efforts on the part of Prince 
iad _ Eugene and his wing, overcome, and he sent word to Marlborough that 
om he was ready.” —Vol. i. pp. 165, 166. 
in 
gh And how had this breathing time been occupied by the English 
the warrior ?— 

‘“‘ During this interval divine service had been performed at the head 
ily of every regiment and squadron in the allied army ; Marlborough himself 


ed had received the sacrament mith great solemnity at midnight on the pre- 
ceding day. So impressed was that great man with religious feelings 


= at that momentous crisis, that after the battle was over he said, he 
al had prayed to God more frequently, during its continuance, than all 
the chaplains of both armies put together which served under his 
at orders.” —Vol. i. p. 166. 
is 
on It is a solemn, a strange, an awful picture, which these few 
words suggest. That midnight communion on the eve of battle, 
of —on the brink of the grave,—on the threshold of eternity; that 
ls, dauntless hero at the dead of night amid the sleeping host, many 
m of whom would sleep a deeper sleep on the morrow, receiving in 
st. humble faith and fervent love the sacred symbols of His passion, 
l; _ for the sake of Whose Church and Gospel he had broken every 
at _ tie of early youth, and with the armies of Whose deadliest foe 
d. and cruellest persecutor he was about to engage. 
se Then, too, that multitudinous host, ere rushing to the deadly 
d _ conflict, listening with subdued mien, in stillness and in silence, 
Or to the solemn prayer slowly, mournfully ascending from earth to 
heaven! May we not justly entertain the hope that such a 
service at such a time would reach the hearts of some with whom 
| the Spirit had hitherto vainly striven ? 
in And then that deep consciousness of the omniscience, the 
- omnipresence, the omnipotence of Him who is the Disposer of all 
: things, which pervaded the breast of the great commander as in 
i the midst of the boldest fight he raised the constant prayer to the 


- Lord, the Lord of Hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, and 
f fully realized the truth of that text—‘* The Lord isa man of war ; 
the Lord is His name.” 
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“He was seated on the ground, in the midst of his staff, eating a 
slender meal, when Eugene’s aide-de-camp arrived. ‘ Now, gentlemen, 
to your posts!’ said he, with the cheerful voice which betokened the 
confidence of victory, as he mounted his horse ; and his aides-de-camp 
galloped off in every direction to warn the troops to be ready. In- 
stantly the solders every where stood to their arms, and the signal was 
given to advance. As Marlborough rode along the line, a cannon-ball 
struck the ground near him, and covered him with earth. All around 
trembled for the safety of their beloved chief; but he calmly continued 
his survey as if nothing had happened. The rivulets and marshy 
ground in front of Blenheim and Unteylau were passed by the first line 
without much difficulty, though the men were exposed to a heavy fire 
of artillery from the French batteries; and, the firm ground on the 
slope being reached, they advanced in the finest order to the attack, the 
cavalry in front having now defiled to a side, so as to let the English 
infantry take the lead. 

‘The French did not expect, and were in a great measure unpre- 
pared for an attack, when the heads of the allied columns were seen 
advancing against them. Their generals had taken up the idea that the 
enemy were about to retire to Nordlingen, and, as the morning was 
hazy, the skirmishers of Eugene were close upon them before they 
were perceived. Alarm-guns were then immediately fired, officers gal- 
loped off in every direction, and Tallard and Marsin, hastily mounting 
their horses, did their utmost to put their troops in proper order. But 
no plan of defence had been previously arranged ; and the troops were 
hastily thrown into the nearest villages, or such as seemed destined to 
be first the object of attack. Seven-and-twenty battalions in all were 
crowded into Blenheim, against which the English column of grenadiers 
were seen to be steadily advancing. Thirty battalions were posted in 
and about Oberglau ; and Lutzingen was also strongly occupied, while 
gee eae reales battalions were drawn up in an oblique 
li ods in its vicinity, on the extreme left of the cavalry. 
rhe guns were judiciously posted along the front of the line, in situa- 
—_ ee ar the ot advance; and, as they 
their advancing lines with ver = ai ™ ste en dale a 

g y great effect.”—Vol. i. pp. 165—167. 


We wish that we could transfer the whole account of the battle 
to our pages. Its martial spirit, its graphic power, its lucid nar- 
ration, are beyond all praise. Suffice it however briefly to 
that the attack gallantly made against the village of Blenheim 
was repulsed in the first instance with severe te that the las 
lish general resolved thereupon to bring his whole cavalry a r? 
the Nebel, and make a general attack upon the weak - : f th 
enemy's line between Blenheim and Oberglau. Winedial Tall d 
with inconceivable infatuation, allowed the whole Sut: ne in 
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got over the Nebel before he gave orders to his cavalry to charge 
them, thus losing the immense advantage which he possessed in 
the great difficulties attending its passage. 


* As it was, a considerable number of the allied horse were driven 
in disorder across the Nebel. By constantly bringing fresh troops across, 
however, and judiciously mingling some foot regiments with his horse, 
Marlborough gradually gained ground; and at length his whole horse, 
between Blenheim and Oberglau, were got across, and formed in two 
lines on the opposite side. But meanwhile a serious disaster had 
occurred on the British right, where Prince Holstein, with his Han- 
overians, was directing the attack on Oberglau... The Prince’s men 
were utterly routed, he himself taken prisoner, and the centre of the 
allies entirely broken through... But Marlborough was at hand to 
repair the disaster, and he not only did so, but converted it into an 
advantage to his own side, which proved decisive... By this well- 
timed vigour affairs were re-established in the centre, and the communi- 
cation with Prince Eugene was completely recovered.” He then 
‘returned to his cavalry between Oberglau and Blenheim, and found 
it all firmly established on solid ground on the other side of the Nebel. 
Meanwhile Eugene had been actively engaged on the extreme right, 
where he too had crossed the Nebel . . . The admirable steadiness of the 
Prussians, who on this occasion gave tokens of what they were to 
become under the great Frederick, prevented a total defeat in that 
quarter. Immovable they stood their ground amidst the thundering 
charges of horse, the front rank kneeling, and the rear maintaining a 
ceaseless rolling fire, till at length the enemy, wearied with fruitless 
efforts, drew off, leaving the ground covered with their wounded and 
dying.” —Vol. i. pp. 171—174. 


And now the decisive moment arrived when Marlborough, 
having gained a firm footing with both his cavalry and infantry 
beyond the Nebel, commenced a general attack between Blenheim 
and Oberglau. 


‘“‘Indescribably grand was the spectacle which ensued. In compact 
order and the finest array the allied, mustering eight thousand sabres, 
moved up the gentle slope in two lines; at first slowly, as on a field- 
day, but gradually more quickly, as they drew nearer, and the fire of 
the artillery became more violent. The French horse, ten thousand 
strong, stood their ground at first firmly: the choicest and bravest of 
their chivalry was there: the banderoles of almost all the nobles of 
France floated over their squadrons. So hot was the fire of musquetry 
and cannon when the assailants drew near that their advance was 
checked: they retired sixty paces, and the battle was kept up for a few 
minutes only by a fire of artillery. Gradually, however, the fire of the 
enemy slackened ; and Marlborough, taking advantage of the pause, led 
his cavalry again to the charge. With irresistible vehemence the line 
dashed forward at full speed, and soon the crest of the ridge was passed. 
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The French horsemen discharged their carbines at a considerable dis- 
tance with little effect, and immediately wheeled about and fled. The 
battle was gained: the allied horse rapidly inundated the open space 
between the two villages; the nine battalions in the middle were sur- 
rounded, cut to pieces, or taken. They made a noble resistance, and 
the men were found lying on their backs in their ranks as they had stood 
in the field. 

“The consequences of this great disaster on the right were speedily 
felt along the whole French line. Marsin’s cavalry, now entirely un- 
covered on their flanks, rapidly fell back to avoid being turned, and 
rendered the position of the infantry in front of Eugene no longer 
tenable. That skilful general, perceiving the rout of the enemy on his 
left, and correctly judging that they could no longer maintain their 
ground, prepared his troops for a fourth charge, and soon issued forth 
at their head. The impulse of victory was now communicated to the 
whole line. After an arduous struggle in the plain, the enemy fell back 
at all points towards Oberglau and Lutzingen. Soon the flames, which 
burst forth from their buildings, announced that they were to be eva- 
cuated. At this sight, loud cheers arose from the whole right, and the 
Danes and Prussians rushed forward with irresistible vigour against the 
burning villages. After an obstinate conflict Lutzingen was carried, 
and the Bavarians were driven to a fresh position in rear, behind the 
streamlet of the same name. They still preserved their ranks, however, 
and faced about fiercely on their pursuers; but Marsin, having lost the 
pivot of his left, and seeing his flank entirely uncovered by Marl- 
borough's advance, and the centre driven back in disorder, gave orders 
for the general retreat of his wing. 

‘** Meanwhile Tallard, whose personal intrepidity was as conspicuous 
as his foresight was defective, was bravely exerting himself, but in vain, 
to arrest the disorder in the right and centre. He drew up the remains 
of his cavalry in battle array, behind the tents of his camp, in a single 
line stretching towards Blenheim, in order, if possible, to extricate the 
infantry posted in that village, which were now well nigh cut off. At 
the same time he sent pressing requests to Marsin for assistance. But 
ere succour could arrive, or time had even been gained for the delivery 
of his messages, the hand of fate was upon him. Marlborough, observ- 
ng that the line was unsupported in rear, and uncovered om its ight 
sounded eight onion d at valet es cavalry. When the trumpet 
ao : , ee sant 1orsemen, flushed with victory, bore down in 
fe of ho one Te esas nee 
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- _ where great numbers were drowned in attempting to cross, and the 
e remainder were made prisoners on the brink. Marshal Tallard himself, 
@ _ with a small body of horse, which still kept their ranks, threw himself 
re _ into the village of Sonderheim, on the margin of the river; but, being 
d ' speedily surrounded by the victorious squadrons of the enemy, he was 
d __ obliged to surrender, and delivered his sword to the Prince of Hesse. 
_ Hompesch, at the same time, vigorously pressed on the broken fugitives 
ly : who had fled towards Hochstedt, and on the way surrounded three bat- 
‘al __ talions of infantry, who were striving to escape, and made them pri- 
d soners. Upon seeing this, the cavalry entirely broke their ranks, and 
er fled as fast as their horses could carry them towards Morselingen, 
ig without attempting any further resistance. 
te “When Tallard was taken, Marlborough immediately sent his own car- 
th riage to accommodate him, and dispatched a pencil note, written on the 
he parapet of a bridge, to the Duchess, to say the battle was gained.”— 
k Vol. i. pp. 174—178. 
i 7 The battle was gained! But the conqueror did not relax in his 


endeavours to obtain the advantages and secure the fruits of 
victory. He first directed his attention to the left wing of the 


; enemy, which was falling back, closely followed by Eugene’s 
a horse, in the direction of Morselingen. He was about to attack 
“ them in person, when the charge was countermanded, under a 
* mistaken impression, arising from the smoke and darkness, that 
” they were Eugene’s men ; and they thus escaped without serious 
- loss. The fate of the troops, however, stationed in Blenheim 
was very different ; surrounded and assailed on all sides, after a 
us gallant resistance, having vainly endeavoured to obtain a capitu- 
n, lation, they were compelled to surrender at discretion. 
‘In this battle, Marlborough’s wing lost 5000 men, and Eugene’s 
ed 6000—in all 11,000. The French lost 13,000 private men made 


At prisoners, and 1200 officers, almost all taken by Marlborough’s wing, 
besides thirty-four pieces of cannon, twenty-five standards, and ninety 


. colours: Eugene took thirty pieces more. The killed alone were no 

ed Jess than 12,000; and this is admitted by the French historians them- 

“ selves. The total loss of the French and Bavarians, including those 
b 


oH who deserted during their calamitous retreat through the Black Forest, 
. was not less than 40,000 men—a number greater than any which 


France sustained till the still more disastrous day of Waterloo.”— 
ed Vol. j 

wn ol. 1. pp. 180, 181. 

he The results of this brilliant victory were vast and momentous. 
re Bavaria crushed, Austria saved, Germany delivered, bore ample 
he witness to the victor’s prowess. The dazzling and terrible prestige 
o of the Grand Monargue was gone—destroyed for ever; his 
e( 


bravest generals, his finest troops, had been checked, routed, 
annihilated in the midst of their career of universal conquest ; 
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The French horsemen discharged their carbines at a considerable dis- 
tance with little effect, and immediately wheeled about and fled. The 
battle was gained: the allied horse rapidly inundated the open space 
between the two villages; the nine battalions in the middle were sur- 
rounded, cut to pieces, or taken. They made a noble resistance, and 
the men were found lying on their backs in their ranks as they had stood 
in the field. 

“The consequences of this great disaster on the right were speedily 
felt along the whole French line. Marsin’s cavalry, now entirely un- 
covered on their flanks, rapidly fell back to avoid being turned, and 
rendered the position of the infantry in front of Eugene no longer 
tenable. That skilful general, perceiving the rout of the enemy on his 
left, and correctly judging that they could no longer maintain their 
ground, prepared his troops for a fourth charge, and soon issued forth 
at their head. The impulse of victory was now communicated to the 
whole line. After an arduous struggle in the plain, the enemy fell back 
at all points towards Oberglau and Lutzingen. Soon the flames, which 
burst forth from their buildings, announced that they were to be eva- 
cuated. At this sight, loud cheers arose from the whole right, and the 
Danes and Prussians rushed forward with irresistible vigour against the 
burning villages. After an obstinate conflict Lutzingen was carried, 
and the Bavarians were driven to a fresh position in rear, behind the 
streamlet of the same name. They still preserved their ranks, however, 
and faced about fiercely on their pursuers; but Marsin, having lost the 
pivot of his left, and seeing his flank entirely uncovered by Marl- 
borough’s advance, and the centre driven back in disorder, gave orders 
for the general retreat of his wing. 

‘“* Meanwhile Tallard, whose personal intrepidity was as conspicuous 
as his foresight was defective, was bravely exerting himself, but in vain, 
to arrest the disorder in the right and centre. He drew up the remains 
of his cavalry in battle array, behind the tents of his camp, in a single 
line stretching towards Blenheim, in order, if possible, to extricate the 
infantry posted in that village, which were now well nigh cut off. At 
the same time he sent pressing requests to Marsin for assistance. But 
ere succour could arrive, or time had even been gained for the delivery 
of his messages, the hand of fate was upon him. Marlborough, observ- 
ing that the line was unsupported in rear, and uncovered on its right, 
gave orders for a general charge of all his cavalry. When the trumpet 
sounded, eight thousand horsemen, flushed with victory, bore down in 
ove ope bani ager force, . "4 now dispirited and attenuated 
milenand 49 en “ese ah ody of ~ French force, who were 
shock ; and the allied sells ‘al “ra ee See 
divided j y tapidly piercing their centre, they were 

“th. ed into two parts, one of which fled in wild disorder towards the 
ime. ses Aarons towards Hochstedt ; Marlborough in person fol- 

1 itty squadrons, while Hompesch with thirty pressed 
upon the second. Both pursuits proved entirely successful. Marl- 
borough drove the broken mass before him headlong to the Danube, 
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where great numbers were drowned in attempting to cross, and the 
remainder were made prisoners on the brink. Marshal Tallard himself, 
with a small body of horse, which still kept their ranks, threw himself 
into the village of Sonderheim, on the margin of the river; but, being 
speedily surrounded by the victorious squadrons of the enemy, he was 
obliged to surrender, and delivered his sword to the Prince of Hesse. 
Hompesch, at the same time, vigorously pressed on the broken fugitives 
who had fled towards Hochstedt, and on the way surrounded three bat- 
talions of infantry, who were striving to escape, and made them pri- 
soners. Upon seeing this, the cavalry entirely broke their ranks, and 
fled as fast as their horses could carry them towards Morselingen, 
without attempting any further resistance. 

‘When Tallard was taken, Marlborough immediately sent his own car- 
riage to accommodate him, and dispatched a pencil note, written on the 
parapet of a bridge, to the Duchess, to say the battle was gained.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 174—178. 


The battle was gained! But the conqueror did not relax in his 
endeavours to obtain the advantages and secure the fruits of 
victory. He first directed his attention to the left wing of the 
enemy, which was falling back, closely followed by Eugene’s 
horse, in the direction of Morselingen. He was about to attack 
them in person, when the charge was countermanded, under a 
mistaken impression, arising from the smoke and darkness, that 
they were Eugene’s men ; and they thus escaped without serious 
loss. The fate of the troops, however, stationed in Blenheim 
was very different ; surrounded and assailed on all sides, after a 
gallant resistance, having vainly endeavoured to obtain a capitu- 
lation, they were compelled to surrender at discretion. 


“In this battle, Marlborough’s wing lost 5000 men, and Eugene’s 
6000—in all 11,000. The French lost 13,000 private men made 
prisoners, and 1200 officers, almost all taken by Marlborough’s wing, 
besides thirty-four pieces of cannon, twenty-five standards, and ninety 
colours: Eugene took thirty pieces more. The killed alone were no 
Jess than 12,000; and this is admitted by the French historians them- 
selves. The total loss of the French and Bavarians, including those 
who deserted during their calamitous retreat through the Black Forest, 
was not less than 40,000 men—a number greater than any which 
France sustained till the still more disastrous day of Waterloo.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 180, 181. 


The results of this brilliant victory were vast and momentous. 
Bavaria crushed, Austria saved, Germany delivered, bore ample 
witness to the victor’s prowess. The dazzling and terrible prestige 
of the Grand Monarque was gone—destroyed for ever; his 
bravest generals, his finest troops, had been checked, routed, 
annihilated in the midst of their career of universal conquest ; 
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and the remnants of the host which had threatened Vienna were 
driven in terror and confusion to take refuge beyond the Rhine. 


« Honours and emoluments of. every description were showered on the 
English hero for this glorious success. He was created a prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and a tract of land in Germany, at Mindelsheim, 
erected into a principality in his favour. . . . His reception at the courts 
of Berlin and Hanover resembled that of a sovereign prince ; the accla- 
mations of the people in all the towns through which he passed rent the 
air; at the Hague his influence was such, that he was regarded as the 
real Stadtholder. More substantial rewards awaited him in his own 
country. The munificence of the Queen and the gratitude of Parlia- 
ment conferred upon him the extensive honour and manor of Woodstock, 
long a royal palace.... By order of the Queen not only was this 
noble estate settled on the duke and his heirs, but the royal comptroller 
commenced a magnificent palace for the duke on a scale worthy of his 
services and England’s gratitude.” —Vol. i. pp. 187—189. 


We ought not to omit, that Marlborough’s humanity to the 
wounded, whether friends or foes, after the victory, equalled his 
skill and bravery during the action. 


“* Among the prisoners was a common soldier, whose gallantry during 
the action had particularly attracted the notice of the English general. 
‘Your master,’ said he to him, ‘ would be invincible if he had many 
soldiers such as you.’ ‘My king,’ answered the soldier, ‘ does not 
want soldiers such as me, but a general such as you.’ ”—Vol. i. p. 188. 


For the campaigns of 1705 and 1706, the battle of Ramillies, 
and the conquest of Flanders, we must refer our readers to Mr. 
Alison’s pages, where every siege has its charm, every encounter 
its interest, every march and countermarch its attraction. This 
indeed is one of the marvellous excellencies of the book, that the 
most precise, accurate, and technical details are made both intel- 
ligible and delightful to the general reader. We cannot, however, 
avoid remarking on the tact and patience which Marlborough 
evinced at this period in stilling the jealousies, and arousing the 
energies of the various allied powers; on the repeated interference 
of the Dutch deputies to check him on the very eve of triumph ; 
on the humanity and courtesy which he evinced after every con- 
flict ; and the wise and generous policy by which he conciliated 
and attached the Flemings. 

_ We can do no more than allude to Eugene’s brilliant campaign 
in Italy, and the changing fortunes of the war in Spain. 

_Far different was the progress of the allied cause in the year 
1707 from what it had previously been. Great alarm was caused in 
its commencement by the appearance in Germany of Charles XII. 
of Sweden ; and all Marlborough’s skill was required to prevent 
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the most disastrous consequences. The portrait of the northern 
warrior is nobly drawn, and his interview with the English hero 
graphically described. After, however, the Duke had apparent! 
mastered every difficulty, and was about to crush the Frene 
forces on their own frontier, the base and traitorous selfishness of 
the Dutch prevented his being able to accomplish any thing. In 
other quarters the Bourbon cause prospered more decidedly. 
The French were successful on the Rhine, Eugene failed in an 
attack upon Toulon, and the battle of Almanza decided the 
Spanish war in favour of Philip V. 

More serious dangers however threatened the cause of European 
freedom from the decline of Marlborough in his sovereign’s favour. 
And we must occupy a few lines with a brief résumé of the causes 
of this decline, which eventually led to his fall. 

Devoted himself to his queen’s interest, and his country’s pros- 
perity, Marlborough identified himself with none of the parties 
who were contending for place and power. It was his wish—a 
wish shared by his friend Godolphin—to govern the country for 
the country’s good, without the trammels or the support of faction. 
Whig and Tory had brought about the Revolution, were inter- 
ested in the maintenance of the constitution, in the independence, 
prosperity, and glory of their common country; and this great 
man therefore conceived that without any compromise of prin- 
ciple, they might combine both to rule and to serve the state. 
Marlborough was apparently ignorant of the very important 
truth, that though men denounce in theory a compromise of prin- 
ciple, what they recoil from in practice is a compromise of in- 
terest. It is possible indeed, that had Marlborough remained in 
England, he might, by his influence with the queen, his ability 
and vigour, his policy and address, have carried on the govern- 
ment in conjunction with his friend Godolphin during the whole 
of the queen’s reign. His absence on the Continent however 
rendered the scheme impossible. Whilst the best and bravest of 
Britain’s sons was spending his energies and risking his life in 
her service, his enemies had ample time to organize their forces, 
arrange their campaigns, and insure their final triumph—a victory 
as complete, though not quite as glorious, either to themselves or 
their country, as Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, or Malplaquet. 

The conduct of Harley and St. John was mean, base, 
treacherous, and ungrateful in the extreme. They systematically 
employed every energy and every art to undermine the ministry 
with which they were acting, and to alienate the queen from her 
most faithful and zealous friends. 

The conduct of the Whig party was characterized by selfish- 
ness, rapacity, and tyrannous insolence; they distrusted and 
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misused Marlborough, because he was unwilling to encourage 
their monopoly; they incensed the whole Tory party, and dis- 
gusted the nation, by their exclusive appropriation of place, and 
their ravenous appetite for pelf and power ; and they at once 
outraged the queen’s feelings, by forcing upon her ministers 
justly and personally obnoxious ; whilst they arrayed her con- 
science against their cause, by presuming to interfere with her 
distribution of Church patronage. 

The conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough was even more 
pernicious to her husband’s interests, than that of his selfish 
friends or subtle foes. Besides personally affronting the queen 
by her violent and overbearing conduct, she identified herself with 
the most outrageous demands of the Whig ministry, and thus 

aved the way for the rise of her protégée—her rival, her sup- 
planter, the celebrated Mrs. Masham. 

Add to all this, that although, from the details and documents 
now before the public, we are enabled entirely to acquit the great 
commander of any desire to prolong the war, either for the sake 
of his own interest, or his own power, or his own renown, the 
British parliament and the British public were not in possession 
of those data; and to them, ignorant of the vacillation of the 
Germans and the baseness of the Dutch, it naturally appeared 
unaccountable, that victory after victory left the war still un- 
finished, the work undone; little dreaming, as how should they ! 
that had Marlborough had his own way, he would, ere the con- 
clusion of 1705, have dictated terms to Louis in the palace of 
Versailles. 

We must remember, also, that there was more than one sec- 
tion of the politicians of that day who were inclined to favour, 
even if not determined to effect, the restération of the exiled 
family, not merely the party called Jacobites, but others, who 
thought that justice and expediency were equally interested in the 
recall of the Chevalier, upon carefully guarded conditions. Such 
persons viewed with regret the humiliation of France, with dis- 
trust the alliance of Holland, and laboured according to their 
characters, by fair or by foul means, to overthrow him who was 
the living soul as well as the mighty warrior, the heart and head, 
as well as the right hand, of the Grand Alliance. 

And the Queen of England herself was indignant as a sove- 
reign, and rightly so, at the invasion of her prerogative ; was 
incensed, as a private individual, at the personal insults heaped 
upon her; was aroused as a Churchwoman to a vivid, and not 
on groundless apprehension, that the Church was in 
danger | 


Had she ascended the throne vacated by her father, merely to 
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sanction the reality of an oligarchical republic by the form of a 
limited monarchy? Had she shown favour, and generosity, and 
kindness, and confidence, to be subjected to insult, outrage, and 
rapacity? Had she sacrificed every tie, and every feeling of her 
heart and her conscience, for the sake of the Church, and was 
that Church now to be delivered, bound hand and foot, to the 
tender mercies of those greedy and arbitrary politicians who 
viewed her highest offices but as parts of a state machine, and 
grasped at her emoluments as they did at all other sources of 
wealth, like voracious sharks, or unclean vultures ravening for 
rey? 

’ Traly Good Queen Anne had reason to look about her, to dis- 
trust her advisers, and dislike her position; nor must we judge 
too severely of her, if, in ridding herself of the very suspicious 
and decidedly unpleasant ménage which had grown up around her, 
S she abandoned to his fate one whom the force of circumstances 
t had identified with her persecutors. 

e We have thought it better to deal thus at some length with 
e _ the causes of the decline and fall of Marlborough, and then to 
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leave the matter, devoting our remaining space to brighter and 
gladder themes ; for we would fain close our article in sunshine 
rather than in shadow, and conclude our notice of the victor’s 
career with the shouts of victory, and the psalms of thanksgiving, 
undivided and undisturbed by the contests of faction or the 
clamours of envy. 
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f Already had the campaign of 1708, which opened: with the 
surprise of Ghent and Bruges by the French, witnessed their 
- total defeat in another great pitched battle, that of Oudenarde, 
, followed by the siege and capture of Lille, that masterpiece of 
d _—s«*#FFrench fortification, and the recovery of Ghent and Bruges. 
o = That battle is well worth studying; that siege is in every point 
e of view one of the most wonderful achievements in the annals of 
h war. But we may not pause, however loth to move on; for time, 
- or rather space, presses. Proceed we then to the year 1709, 
r when 
S ‘The pride of the French monarch was now so much reduced, that 
1, he sent the President Rouillé to Holland, with public instructions to 


offer terms to the allies, and with private directions to do every thing 

. possible to sow dissension among them, and if possible to detach Hol- 
_ __Jand from the alliance.”—Vol. ii. p. 11. 

1 os The conference, however, ended in nothing, neither party being 

t | disposed to accept the terms of the other. 

i “The rigorous terms demanded, however, by the allied cabinets, 
and the resolute conduct of the King of France in rejecting them, had 
an important effect upon the war, and called for more vigorous efforts 
VOL. XVII.—NO. XXXIII.—APRIL, 1852. D 
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on the part of the confederates than they had yet put forth, or were 
even now disposed to make. Louis made a touching appeal to the 
patriotic spirit of his people, in an eloquent circular, which he addressed 
to the prelates and nobles of his realm. . . . . The appeal was not 
made in vain to the spirit of a gallant nobility, and the patriotism of a 


brave people. It kindled a flame of general enthusiasm and loyalty. 


All ranks and parties vied with each other in contributing their pro- 
perty and personal service for the maintenance of the war... . . The 
stoppage of commerce, and shock to credit, threw numbers out of em- 
ployment ; and starving multitudes crowded to the frontier, to find that 
subsistence amidst the dangers of war which they could no longer find 
in the occupations of peace... .. They found the means... . to 
pay the troops and retain them in the bonds of discipline. They regu- 
larly paid the soldier his dues—the officer alone was kept in arrear. It 
was presumed that he would act from a spirit of patriotism and honour, 
and the expectation was not disappointed. ... . 

“ Skilfully availing themselves of this burst of patriotic fervour, the 
ministers of Louis were enabled to open the campaign with greater 
forces than they had ever collected since the beginning of the war. The 
principal effort was made in Flanders, where the chief danger was to be 
apprehended, and the enemy’s most powerful army and greatest general 
were to be faced. Fifty-one battalions and forty-nine squadrons were 
drawn from the Rhine to Flanders; and this large reinforcement, joined 
to the crowd of recruits which the public distress impelled to his 
standard, enabled the renowned Marshal Villars, who had received the 
command of the French, to take the field at the head of 112,000 men. 
With this imposing force he took a position, strong both by nature and 
art, extending from Douai to the Lys; the right resting on the canal 
of Douai, the centre covered by the village of La Bassée, the left 
supported by Bethune and its circumjacent marshes. The whole line 
was strengthened by redoubts and partial inundations, and traversed in 
front by a ditch fifteen feet wide, covered by exterior works. The 
banks of the canal, as far as Douai, were lined with troops. Never 
at any formér period had France sent such an army into the field; 
never had she one animated with so enthusiastic and gallant a spirit. 
The soldiers equally with the nobles, were aware that this was the last 


effort for the independence of France. . . . . The ban and arriére ban 
of France was in the field.”—Vol. ii. pp. 21—25. 


The position of the French army was absolutely impregnable. 
Seeing such to be the case, Marlborough and Eugene determined 
on laying siege to Tournay; and having deceived Villars by a 
threatened attack, they succeeded in investing that important 


fortress on the morning of the 28th of June, whilst half of its 

1 aign were still absent in the French lines. On the 29th of 
uly the town surrendered, and the governor retired with the 

remains of the garrison, still 4000 strong, into the citadel. 
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‘* The garrison, though inadequate to the defence of Tournay, was 
quite adequate to that of the citadel; and the vast mines with which 
the whole outworks and glacis were perforated, rendered the approaches 
in the highest degree perilous and difficult. . . . . The dangers of this 
species of service, at all times great, were here immensely aggravated 
by the extraordinary pains taken to make this subterranean warfare as 
formidable as possible. The miners frequently met, and fought with 
those of the enemy; and sometimes the troops, mistaking friend for 
foe, killed their fellow-soldiers: sometimes whole companies entered 
the mines at the very moment when they were ready primed for ex- 
plosion. They were often inundated with water, suffocated with 
smoke, or buried alive in cavities, where they were left to perish. 
Sometimes numbers were blown into the air, and their limbs scattered 
to a distance, like burning stones from a volcano. ... . The first to 
mount a breach, to effect a lodgment in a hornwork, to penetrate into 
a mine, was sure to perish. First a hollow rumbling noise was heard, 
which froze the bravest hearts with horror; a violent rush, as of a sub- 
terraneous cataract, succeeded ; and immediately the earth heaved, and 
whole companies, and even battalions, were scattered in a frightful 
explosion.” —Vol. ii. pp. 32—34. 


At length on the 3rd of September the citadel surrendered, 
and its brave garrison were allowed to march out with all the 
honours of war, as a tribute to the gallantry which they had 
shown in its defence, with the sole condition of not serving again 
till they were exchanged. 

No sooner was Tournay taken than the allied generals turned 
their eyes towards Mons, which, with the exception of Valen- 
ciennes, constituted the only remaining stronghold which lay 
between them and Paris. By the exercise of consummate skill, 
daring energy, and almost incredible rapidity, the formidable 
lines, thirty leagues in length, upon which Marshal Villars had 
been labouring with the greatest assiduity during the two last 
months, were turned, Mons was passed, and invested on the 
side of France. 


‘Every thing announced a more sanguinary and important conflict 
between the renowned commanders and gallant armies now arrayed on 
the opposite sides than had yet taken place since the commencement of 
the war. .... The allied army consisted of 139 battalions and 252 
squadrons, with 105 guns, mustering 93,000 combatants. It was 
divided into two corps: the one, under the immediate direction of 
Marlborough, consisting of 104 battalions and 163 squadrons; the 
other, under that of Eugene, mustered 66 battalions and 108 squadrons. 
The detachments at the siege of Mons and at Tournay reduced the 
force in the field to the amount above stated. Eugene had the post of 
honour on the right; Marlborough on the left. The two armies, 
therefore, were as nearly as possible equal in point of military strength, 
D2 
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—a slight numerical superiority on the part of the French being com- 
pensated by a superiority of twenty-five guns on that of the allies. 
Among the French nobles present at the battle were no less than twelve 
who were afterwards marshals of France. The son of James II., under 
the name of the Chevalier de St. George, who combined the graces of 
youth with the hereditary valour of his race, was there; St. Hilaire 
and Folard, whose works afterwards threw such light on military science, 
were to be found in its ranks. The Garde-du-Corps, Mousquetaires 
Grés, Grenadiers-a-Cheval, French, Swiss, and Bavarian Guards, as 
well as the Irish Brigade, stood among the combatants. The Mont- 
morencies were there, and the De Guiches, the De Grammonts, and 
De Coignys. The reverses of Louis had called forth the flower of 
the nobility, as well as the last reserves of the monarchy.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 39—45. 


Once more, however, the Dutch field deputies checked Marl- 
borough’s successful career ; and the allied army, by delaying the 
attack until the arrival of reinforcements from Tournay, gave 
Villars time to entrench himself in what was considered an im- 
pregnable position. Whether it were so or no was to be decided 
by the result of the coming day. 


**At three o’clock on the morning of the 11th, Divine Service was 
performed with the utmost decorum at the head of every regiment, and 
listened to by the soldiers, after the example of their chief, with the 
most devout attention. The utmost regularity pervaded their ranks 
as, with a slow but steady step, the troops marched from their bivouacs 
to the posts assigned them in the field. The awful nature of the occa- 
sion; the momentous interest at stake; the uncertainty who might 
survive to the close of the day; the protracted struggle soon to be 
brought to a decisive issue,—had banished all lighter feelings, and 
impressed a noble character on that impressive solemnity. A thick fog 
overspread the field, under cover of which the troops marched to their 
appointed stations ; the guns were brought forward to the grand battery 
in the centre, which was protected on either side by an épaulement, to 
prevent an enfilade. No sooner did the French outposts give notice 
that the allies were preparing an attack, than the whole army stood to 
their arms, and all the working parties who were still toiling in the 
trenches laid aside their tools and joyfully resumed their places in the 
ranks. Never since the commencement of the war had the spirit of the 
French soldiers been so high, or had so enthusiastic a feeling been 
infused into every bosom. They looked forward with confidence to 
regaining, under their beloved Marshal Villars, the laurels which had 
been withered in eight successive campaigns, and arresting the flood of 


conquest which threatened to overwhelm their country. .... On the 


as not so loudly expressed, but confidence 


rere : 1 It was the anniversary of the glorious 
victory of the Zenta, gained on September 11, 1697, by Prince Eugene 


allied side, enthusiasm w 
was not less strongly felt. 
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over 150,000 Turks. The soldiers all knew this, and relied with 
reason on the tried and splendid abilities of their chiefs, on their own 
experienced constancy and success in the field. They had the con- 
fidence of veteran soldiers who had long fought and conquered to- 
gether.”—Vol. ii. pp. 49, 50. 


We cannot, however, follow the combatants into the desperate 
battle of Martpraquet, the most bloody and obstinately con- 
tested which had yet occurred in the war, and in which the anta- 
gonists on both sides displayed equal valour and heroism. Suffice 
it to say that the allies in the end proved victorious, forced the 
enemy’s position, drove them to a considerable distance from the 
field, and prevented them from raising the siege of Mons, which 
surrendered before the close of the campaign. 

And now we must conclude with one short extract more, 
illustrating the piety and humanity of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough :— 


‘‘The woods and intrenchments were filled with wounded French, 
above three thousand in number, the whole of whom fell into the hands 
of the allies; and those who survived, about fifteen hundred, aug- 
mented the number of the prisoners. These Marlborough, with cha- 
racteristic humanity, proposed to Villars to remove to the French 
quarters, on condition of their being considered prisoners of war,—an 
offer which that general thankfully accepted. A solemn thanksgiving 
was read in all the regiments of the army two days after the battle; 
after which the soldiers of both armies joined in removing the wounded 
French, on two hundred waggons, to the French camp. Thus, after 
the conclusion of one of the bloodiest fights recorded in modern history, 
the first acts of the victors were in raising the voice of thanksgiving 
and doing deeds of mercy.” 































Modern Latin Versification. 


Lusus Canori. Collegit atque Edidit Hennicus Drury, A.M. 
Fourth Edition. 1851. 


2. Anthologia Oxoniensis. Decerpsit Gut. Linwoop. Longman. 
1846. 


3. Sabrine Corolla. In hortulis Regie Schole Salopiensis con- 
texuerunt tres viri floribus legendis. G. Bell. 1850. 


4. Sacred History, in sense for Latin Verses. By the Rev. F. 
Hopeson, Archdeacon of Derby, &c. Third Edition. Taylor 
and Walton. 1839. 


5. Excerpta 2 Testamento Veteri, &c. Key to the above. J. Tay- 
lor. 1828. . 


6. Mythology for Versification. By the Rev. F. Honcson, Pro- 
vost of Eton College. Fifth Edition. Taylor, Walton, and 
Maberly. 1851. 


7. Mythologia Versibus Latinis Accommodata. Key to the above. 
Taylor, Walton, and Maberly. 1850. 


8. Sacred Lyrics for Versification. By the Rev. F. Honeson, 
Provost of Eton College. Taylor and Walton. 1842. 


9. Lyricorum Sacrorum Clavis Metrica. Scriptore F. Hopeson, 
Coll. Regal., Etow. Preposito. Taylor, Walton, and Maberly. 
1850. 


Some forty years ago, the determined and brilliant onslaughts of 
our great Northern contemporary produced a very general mis- 
giving throughout the educated and educating portion of mankind 
in this country, that they had been peodentitig upon erroneous 
principles in the important work of training the young for the 
coming battle of life. The system of education pursued in our 
public schools and universities was unsparingly attacked ; it was 
urged that much was taught which it was useless to know, and 
much unknown which ought to be taught; that the amount of 
Latin and Greek there learnt was out of all proportion to the 
advantage to be derived by such learning; and that much time 
which might have been expended in acquiring a considerable 
knowledge of history, sciences, and the affairs of serious life, was 
wasted in obtaining a comparatively fruitless triumph in the arena 
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of what were termed frivolous and fanciful accomplishments. 
Upon no part of the despised “ curriculum ” of our youth were the 
inkhorns of the ridicule of the immortal Sidney Smith’ more 
lavishly poured forth than upon the time-honoured discipline of 
“longs and shorts.” The practice of them was trifling; perfec- 
tion in them was imbecility ; and the folly of training up youth 
to the attainment of such perfection, was the most glaring evil of 
our school and college education. 

Now we are not about to deny that at the time of these denun- 
ciations great and manifest abuses existed; we are not so un- 
grateful for the vast improvements since introduced as to shut our 
eyes to the imperfections which they have displaced. On the 
contrary, we are convinced that our schools and colleges have 
since made, and are daily making, gigantic but steady strides in 
advance, and are daily approaching nearer and nearer towards the 
accomplishment of real education in the highest sense of that 
word. We moreover believe that these improvements are in a 

eat measure owing to the very attacks to which we have al- 
uded, and to the public attention thereby drawn to the subject ; 
for we cannot deny that a spirit of antiquity haunts the chosen 
abodes of learning, somewhat too jealous of novelty and chan 
to conform itself readily to the expansion of knowledge in the 
world without. Those therefore who on due occasion point out 
existing errors, and suggest timely alterations to meet the ad- 
vanced requirements of society, do good service, and command 
our thanks. So also do those who, shaking off the predilections 
and prejudices of former times, and the partiality we are too apt 
to feel for those pursuits wherein we have ourselves excelled 
“when George the Third was King,” have not scrupled to open 
wider the gates of knowledge, and, like the members of Eton 
College and King’s College, Cambridge, have resolved to give to 
their successors opportunities of distinction in branches of know- 
ledge in which they were never called upon or allowed to excel, 
More than all are we grateful to those who by their private 
munificence and public spirit have been led to throw down for 
competition at our wniversities and schools those prizes which are 
to lead our young men to bestow on other equally useful and per- 
haps more congenial studies those talents which have hitherto 
been spent upon classical and mathematical learning alone, and 
which are to induce our boys to construe their Dante and Sis- 
mondi as fluently as they now translate Thucydides and Virgil. 
All these things we accept with gladness ; we fully believe them 
to be very good; and as the. world increases in knowledge and 


1 Works, vol. i. 
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wisdom, more good things of a like kind will be required, and 
done. 

But while these salutary changes have been in progress, it does 
undoubtedly happen that some parts of the old system, in spite of 
all attacks, remain but little altered, and, having borne the brunt 
of ridicule and grave hostility, still flourish in our colleges and 
schools. One of these standing features of English education is 
the practice which still prevails of teaching the art of writing 
Latin verses. We shall not discuss at length the arguments on 
both sides of the once much-vexed question, whether this be a 
custom * more honoured in the breach than the observance ;” 
but shall assume for the present that a practice which has been 
so vigordusly assailed, and so fully and ably discussed, and to 
excel in which is at least not inconsistent with excellence in all 
the most exalted qualities that can belong to man, still continues 
to exist, not owing to mere reverence for antiquity, but because 
it has been well tested, and found to be an useful process in the 
business of producing men for the highest purposes of life. 

If we are right in making this assumption, it may be a not 
unprofitable task to call attention to the present condition of the 
science of Latin versification ; to point out the changes for better 
or worse which have been introduced in the methods of acquiring 
and employing this kind of accomplishment ; and to recommend 
that which seems the best mode of smoothing the access to a 
really sound and useful prosecution of this species of learning 
during the few years ak we venture to think, are not now too 
largely devoted to it. 

The manifest tendency of modern methods of instruction lies 
in the direction of accuracy and precision. The influence of 
abstract science we the less exact branches of education has 
been sensible, gradual, and steady. A few books of Euclid have 
entered into the course of instruction at almost all our larger 
schools ; and even that little leaven has leavened the whole lump. 
The mathematics have, lately, been introduced at Eton, as a com- 
ones part of education. The same has been the case at 

arrow, for a longer period. The ruthless edict said to have 
been issued at the commencement of his career of office by 
the excellent and amiable master of Eton against that con- 
venient combination “‘amplius haud,” is a type of the war 
which modern accuracy is waging against the unmeaning, the 
common-place, and the slipshod in. education. In the prac- 
tice of original composition in the dead languages which at 
one time prevailed, one evil undoubtedly existed in the diffuse 
and desultory style of writing and thinking which it encou- 
raged. Extreme vigilance on the part of the teacher might 
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check this tendency to some extent, but this was more than could 
always be looked for; while the student himself was almost sure 
to mistake facility for merit and quantity for quality. This evil 
required to be checked and controlled, not by the rude method 
occasionally adopted of passing the pen aban? through the 
superfluous half of the cherished composition, but by the constant 
presence of a model to which he was constrained to conform him- 
self by an invisible pressure. 

The substitution of translation to a great extent for original 
composition, has had, we believe, a most salutary effect in this 
respect. The very aptness for imitation natural to the boy tends, 
in the first instance, to confine him with. the utmost closeness to 
the very words and measure that are placed before him. His 
first impulse in translation is to render line for line, if not word for 
word ; and he feels from the first the pleasure ‘‘ which poets only 
know ” of overcoming difficulties ; he lends himself unconsciously 
to the mysterious fascination which submission to rule exercises 
over the human mind, the same which gives a zest to the games of 
the school field and the discipline of the camp. While the power 
of imitation is all but universal in the young, that of invention is 
extremely rare; and nearly in the same proportion is the faculty 
of translation within the scope of the abilities of more, than that 
of original composition ; and we conceive that it is much more 
agreeable to almost all. If the principal object of enforcing com- 
position, whether in verse or prose, is to ensure close attention 
to the words and style of the authors studied for that collateral 
purpose, and to exercise tact in seizing the analogies of language, 
it is obvious that more students will secure this advantage by the 
fevers of translation than by that of original composition. 

here is also much greater variety in the necessary requirements 
of the one than of the other; the ear will not be allowed to ac- 
quiesce in the recurrence of an uniform system of cadences, or 
the critical acumen be blunted by resort to conventional and 
trivial expedients. The matter and the form of a well-chosen 
passage from an English poet will demand, and at the same time 
suggest manifold experiments in language, in rhythm, and in 
thought ; every fresh perusal of the model will bring out the per- 
ception of fresh beauties to be hit off, and of fresh difficulties to 
be overcome; the writer will not be allowed to rest satisfied with 
the perfection of his own performance, but will be constantly en- 
deavouring to attain the unattainable in fidelity and elegance. 
Thus he will be trained to precision both of thought and lan- 
guage ; he will be subjected to the discipline, most severe to the 
youthful poetaster, of setting clearly before himself the idea to be 
expressed, and the means by which his end is to be accom- 
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plished’. The old comparison of rhetoric and logic to the ex- 
tended palm and the closed fist, is at least equally applicable to 
the different characters of original composition and translation. 

Such being our deliberate opinion, it will be an agreeable task 
to point, as we may with triumph, to some convincing proofs of 
the great excellence to which our young scholars attain in what 
we have ventured to consider not only as an elegant accomplish- ~ 
ment, but as a sterling part of the education of men forthe higher — 
walks of useful life. 

In the three works which we have placed first at the head of 
this article, Mr. Drury, Mr. Linwood, and Dr. Kennedy have 
collected, partly from the leaves of their own portfolios, partly 
from the contributions of their friends, a varied assortment of 
translations into Greek and Latin verse from some of the most 
elegant passages of English poetry. These compositions have, 
in many instances, been school and college exercises, often exe- 
cuted under stress of examination and the excitement of com- 
petition, and sometimes no doubt subsequently re-touched and 
revised at leisure. Some are the deliberate exercitations of 
maturer scholars thrown off for their amusement, or as a trial of 
their powers, to balance the loss and the gain of advancing years. 
Mr. Denes’ volume, the ‘“* Arundines Cami,” has reached a fourth 
edition, and it would be beside our purpose to enter into any 
minute criticism of a work which has already had its thousands 
of readers, and which has evidently become a favourite with the 
cultivated public. The merits of the work and of its compiler, 
himself its epee 30 and perhaps its most felicitous contributor, 
are proved not only by the admiration, but by the emulation which 
they have excited in other classical scholars, from whom, in this 
respect, at all events, Mr. Drury deserves to bear away the palm; 
that his is the original conception, that he has the credit (in these 
days a rare one) of having carved out what may be called a little 
arrondissement of his own in the department of classical literature. 
Mr. Linwood and Dr. Kennedy, who have given us similar volumes, 
have closely followed the original model, even in size, and shape, 
and type, and decoration ; as far as they have deviated from it, in 
mixing original compositions with the translations, they have but 

* It is difficult to say in how great a degree the mind of the boy must have been 


educated by the practice of Latin versification who, in the sixth f Rugb 
produced the following exquisite version from Cibber’s « Blind Boy, —— pire 2, 


“ My day or night myself I make 
Whene’er I sleep or play, 
And, could I ever keep awake, 

With me ’t were always day :” 


“ Namque diem ludi faciunt mihi, somnia noctem, 
Et, nisi dormirem, nox mihi nulla foret.” 
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marred, as it seems to us, the simplicity of the design; though 
they have given us some conclusive evidence that the system 
which we recommend by no means interferes with the attainment, 
by those who seek it, of at least the pristine perfection of our 
scholars in spirited original composition. 

Among the most beautiful of the translations to be found in 
these works, none appears to us more truly classical than that 
from Tennyson’s GEnone by Lord Lyttleton, with its exquisite 
idyllic “refrain,” ‘Ida meam genetrix, mors advenit, accipe vocem,” 
‘‘O mother Ida, hearken ere I die.” But it would be almost in- 
vidious to select where so much variety of excellence exists. One 
word of censure we think Mr. Drury deserves. We own and 
reverence the maxim, ‘“‘ Ridentem dicere verum Quid vetat?” We 
even recognize the force of the observation, ‘* Good nonsense is an 
exquisite thing ;” but jests may be carried too far, and we must 
confess to our disapprobation of employing the grave and serious 
occupations, of composing the types and correcting the press 
upon the reproduction of our old friends ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty” and 
“Little Boy Blue” in the grotesque costumes of ‘“‘ Humptius 
Dumptius” and “‘ Czerule parve puer.” 

But it is now time to turn to another branch of our subject. 
Antecedent, and perhaps contributory, to the universal introduc- 
tion of the system for which we have intimated our preference, 
have, as might have been anticipated, appeared from time to time 
works of a humble character in the commonwealth of letters, yet 
undoubtedly of higher practical utility than those we have been 
alluding to, works the aim of which has been to facilitate, and at 
the same time to place on a good foundation, the acquisition of 
that kind of scholarship which was gradually prevailing. A few 
of these we have selected for notice, as good specimens of their 
class. That it is desirable for youth to commence the study of 
any branch of learning with some assistance of helps and lead- 
ing-strings prepared by those already eminent for the possession 
of the knowledge which is sought, few we conceive will be disposed 
to deny. Much time is thus saved, bad habits of composition are 
warded off, good taste and a high standard are more likely to have 
their due influence upon the scholar’s mind. It is therefore of 
great importance that judicious and able assistance should be at 
hand, and we are fortunately well supplied in this respect. 

The method adopted by the Provost of Eton in the three 
school-books whose titles we have extracted is well known and 
appreciated by our best instructors. Mr. Hodgson has the ad- 
vantage of combining with considerable personal experience in 
tuition an extensive acquaintance with the best models of ancient 
poetry, and is himself a poet, both in Latin and English, elegant 
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in taste and graceful in execution. We believe that the idea of 
publishing ‘‘ sense” for Latin verses, in which- the pupil is led on 
gradually from imitating the easiest and fullest models to the use 
of mere skeletons of lines and hints for composition, was first 
executed by the late Mr. Bland, the proprietor of the translation 
from the Greek Anthology known by his name. Mr. Hodgson 
has expanded and improved upon the original suggestion, and by 
giving to his collections of models uniformity and connexion of 
subject, has produced the means of combining with the object of 
instruction in versification, that of imparting a knowledge of the 
particular subjects from which his “stories” for translation are 
selected. ‘The ‘ Mythology for Versification, or a Brief Sketch 
of the Fables of the Ancients prepared to be rendered into Latin 
Verse,” has lately reached its fifth edition, and has been exten- 
sively used among the younger boys in many of our best schools. 
The title explains the design, and the execution justifies the title. 
The Latin verses into which the Fables are to be rendered, are 
remarkable for their elegance and correctness; they are judi- 
ciously suggested by the English version, and we venture to assert 
that a boy of average abilities would gain a much more satisfactory 
insight into the popular parts of the Heathen Mythology by going 
through this book with his tutor than by resorting to his Lem- 
priere from time to time, as a hero or demigod comes across his 
path in reading his Ovid or his Virgil. 

But among the objections made to the study of Latin versifi- 
cation, one of the most common had been that founded on what 
was called the useless or even the mischievous familiarity with the 
Heathen Mythology required from its proficients. Mr. Hodgson 
accordingly, in order to obviate scruples in which he candidly con- 
fesses that he does not share, conceived the design of versifying 
such part of the Bible history as seemed adapted for the purpose, 
and publishing it, so to speak, for re-versification into Latin. In 
this very difficult task he has also succeeded, and has fully justi- 
fied the assertion in his preface, ‘‘ The Bible confessedly abounds 
in subjects well adapted to poetry ; and perhaps affords examples 
of such phraseology as may sometimes less unsuitably be imitated 
in Latin than in English versification.” 

The third of Mr. Hodgson’s contributions to our educational 
literature is of later and far more difficult execution, and deserves, 
as we trust it will enjoy, similar popularity with its predecessors. 
It is the first attempt that has been made to smooth the path to 
the successful use of the lyric and iambic metres in Latin com- 
position. A boy who is sufficiently advanced in his knowledge of 
the Latin language, and in the cultivation of his ear and taste, to 
be ready for introduction to the imitation of the beauties of Horace 
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or Catullus, will still require delicate and skilful guidance; and 
before he is allowed to luxuriate unrestrained in original odes, or 
versions of Gray or Collins, it will be wise, in a great majority of 
instances, to lead him gently through a similar process to that we 
have described in the case of elegiacs and hexameters. The 
models set before him must not be devoid of poetical merit ; and 
to make these at the same time simple and plain both in diction 
and imagery, requires consummate tact, and an exquisite sense of 
the spirit of ancient poetry on the part of the instructor. Diffi- 
cult as is the task of providing such models, Mr. Hodgson in the 
‘Sacred Lyrics” has we think eminently succeeded in supplying 
every requisite. There is much real poetical excellence in most 
of the compositions, and they breathe throughout a classical and 
Horatian air which cannot fail to influence the mental texture of 
an intelligent and sensitive pupil, and mould him to the appre- 
ciation of the most exquisite of ancient models. 

As it is possible that some of our readers may not be distinctly 
acquainted with the precise scheme upon which this description of 
exercise is constructed, a brief explanation of it may, perhaps, be 
desirable. 

In the first place, then, it must be understood, that for some 
considerable time previously to the publication of the earliest of 
these little works, Mr. Hodgson had been in the habit of poetical 
composition in Latin verse, and in various metres, upon Mytho- 
logical and upon Sacred subjects. These compositions he sub- 
sequently adapted to the purposes of school exercises in Latin 
verse, in the following manner, viz. his own composition was 
literally translated by himself from the Latin into English. 
This translation, together with certain interlineal suggestions, 
is, in each instance, laid before the young practitioner; whose 
business it is, with the help of those interlineal suggestions, to 
produce, from the translation, a Latin version of his own. 
This version is, lastly, to be compared with Mr. Hodgson’s own 
composition, as the model; the models being published each in a 
separate volume, as the “ Clavis Metrica.” To this ‘ Clavis” 
the student is to have no access, until his own tentamen is com- 
pleted; and the comparison of this tentamen with the model 
furnishes the criterion of his suecess. A brief example from the 
‘‘ Sacred Lyrics,” it is hoped, will render this explanation quite 
intelligible :— 

From Isaiah liii. 1, &c. 

The following is the ‘* Exercise,” viz. the literal translation 

into English, with suggestions interlined :— 
For, “ As the tender grass in the sight of Heaven, 
As a small root growing (from) a dry soil, 
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He shall be born: to whom neither beauty of aspect, 
expelo 
Nor comeliness of person, to be desired, shineth ; 
Who, when (he) is seen, rejected (by) the countenance of men, 
sordeo 
And despised, is thought vile ; the offspring of affliction, 
Patient of sorrows; whom the haughty eyes 
enilive 
Refuse to behold, esteeming (him at) a low (price).” 


The version of the learner, executed with the above assistance, 
is to be compared with the following verses from the “‘ Clavis :"— 


“Nam, ceu tenellum gramen in visu poli, 
Ceu parva radix arido crescens solo, 
Nascetur ille, cui nec aspectts decor, 
Nec forma lucet expetenda corporis— 
Qui, cum videtur, ore rejectus virim, 
Spretusque sordet ; egrimonize genus, 
Patiens dolorum ; quem superba lumina 
Negant tueri, vilis sestimantia.” 


The above will show that the Sacred Scriptures, also, have 
supplied the subject matter of the poet's work ; and we think 
that the Provost of Eton deserves much commendation for the 
proof he has here given, that in spite of all that had been done, 
another mode still remained of doing yet more towards the great 
work of endearing the Bible to the young, by introducing school- 
boys (to use his own words) “ to an early acquaintance with the 
beauties of the prophetical Scriptures.” In this respect the 
work is likely to prove most valuable, especially as the extracts 
from the sacred writers are given in chronological order, and a 
short but satisfactory account of each, and of the leading points 
of his history and character is prefixed. 

We are tempted to add an extract or two more from the Latin 
models, into which the scholar, if he selects his Latin words 
successfully, will translate, with a few minutes’ thought, some 
parts of these exercises—and we are mistaken if they have not, 
while they show a mind imbued with classical culture, preserved — 
the spirit and poetry of the original so as almost to ensure 
their perception by the scholar who has once accomplished the 
version ; and this, however often he might before have heard the 
om from which it is taken, read, without attaching to it one — 
alf its meaning, or feeling a tithe of its beauty. Take the | — 
following passage from the 19th chapter of Job :— ” 


‘* Quamdiu verbis miserum malignis 
Vultis injusti premere, o Sodales 
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Cogniti frustra, quid amara mecum 
Jurgia tanta 

** Mole miscetis? Mihi siquid olim 

_ Perperam factum fuit, anne vestrum 
Agmen irasci decet?” &c. 


How admirably do these lines express the heart-broken and 
impatient remonstrances of the stricken prophet! How faith- 
fully and yet not servilely do they follow the magnificent language 
of our English version ! 

We cannot resist the a of transcribing one more speci- 
men in another metre. It is a translation of the sublime 64th 
chapter of Isaiah, and is in parts wonderfully close to the origi- 
nal :— 

** O rupta ceeli nubila dividas, 
Jehova vindex! O juga montium 
Depressa descendant, ab omni 
Parte, tuo liquefacta vultu. 
* Ut, clim ferorum spiritus ignium 
Increvit, undis fervor estuat ; 
Divina sic, grassans per orbem, 
Vis agitet metuenda gentes. 
“Immo hac nitescens, Summe, potentia 
Olim intonabas terribili modo, 
Sinz in cacumen, cum subacti 
Voce Dei tremuere montes. 
** At, de vetusto limite temporum 
Non aure quisquam non oculo decus 
Accepit illud, quod paravit 
Grande suis Pater Ipse natis. 
“ Tu gestienti legibus in Tuis 
Servare rectam Justitize viam 
Tu, Numen, occurris; piumque 
Cingis iter clypeo salutis. 
‘“* Sed nos probrose nequitiz genus, 
Pannis tegentes pectora sordidis 
Virtutis externe, perimus, 
Ceu fragiles rapit aura frondes,” &c. 


It has been too much the fashion to depreciate all attempts to 
render into rhyme or metre the sacred poetry; which can never 
be more poetically or beautifully expressed than in the transcen- 
dent prose of our English version of the Bible. Granted, that it 
is all but impossible to improve a single line of that magnificent 
model of language, we cannot therefore allow that other versions, 
prose and verse, are to be discouraged. In the study of lan- 
guages and the cultivation of the taste, models must be studied 
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and reverenced; but the best mode of securing due reverence is 
by promoting attempts at imitation, and no attempts at imitation 
he are so efficacious as those which are based upon the endeavour to 
, express equally well in other languages that which is most near 
to perfection in our own. We think that Mr. Hodgson has often 
contrived so aptly to render some of the most beautiful passages 


in Scripture, that a school-boy following in his path, would feel ‘im 
that a new light had flashed across him, and be tempted to seek 
a for further and deeper meaning in other passages hitherto but 
' carelessly observed. This is surely a result the importance of 
+t which cannot be over-estimated, and it is one which, we rejoice to 9 
: know, entered into the hopes of the amiable and accomplished 
; scholar, when he undertook this arduous and enterprising task. 
In the preface to the “ Select Portions of Sacred History,” in 3 
which the “‘ Sacred Lyrics” are announced as intended to follow, 
' he says— mn 
' “If by these means any portion of additional knowledge of the 
| Scriptures shall be conveyed to those of our youth who are engaged in 
the study of the Classics, the author will indeed have reason to rejoice . 
in the time and attention that he has bestowed on such an under- ? 
taking.” 
) We, too, heartily rejoice in this further proof, that those to 
ihe whom education in these our days is intrusted, are alive to the 
ee : G 
vast importance of losing no opportunity of doing all to the glory 
of Him ‘who touched Isaiah’s holy lips with fire,” and whose 
word cannot be seriously pondered, without rendering the eloquent 7 
more eloquent, and yet more humble; the learned more learned, 
and yet more anxious to be taught. 
We trust that works such as those we have referred to, and I 
Ue studies such as those we have recommended, may long continue g 
to form a part of the education of our boys and young men. We th 
believe the cultivation of a pure taste and classical style is most P 

1 easily to be pursued by such means, and that the acquisition of a Ww 

f pure taste and classical style cannot be made without the acqui- 

e sition of other advantages of the utmost value and importance, WwW 
| which it is our duty strenuously to attempt to ensure. We are, w 
therefore, most grateful to those who pave the way for our youth sl 

1 first to imitate, and then to admire—as those alone can admire, in 
) who have tried to imitate—the beauties of thought, and language tl 
(models for all time to come), which teem in the pages of Lucre- ye 

tius and Virgil, of Ovid, of Horace, and of Catullus. Once cc 

impregnated with the choicest of those thoughts and masters of cc 

the flowers of that language, they will, in our opinion, infallibly pt 

become abler, wiser, and nobler men. tl 
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Dr. Newman and Protestant Prejudice. 


England. By Joun Henry Newman, D.D., Priest of the 
Congregation of St. Philip Neri. London: Burns and Lambert. 
8vo. pp. 388. 


2. Newman and the Protestant Logic. From the “ Weekly Dis- 
patch,” September 28, 1851. 


3. Discourses to Mixed Congregations. By Joun Hunry New- 
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Brrore entering upon the subject of this paper, we must apolo- 
gize to our readers for placing at the head of it any extract from 
the columns of so disreputable a journal as the “* Weekly Dis- 
patch.” Before it is finished, we trust to be able to show that 
we have good and sufficient reasons for so doing. 

Our object in writing this paper is twofold. The main idea 
which pervades Dr. Newman’s Birmingham Lectures, the work 
which has gained for its author, of all his productions, the largest 
share of notoriety, is this—that ‘ Protestants” have such a very 
indistinct notion of the real merits or demerits of Romanism— 
their prejudices are so inveterate—their passions so strong—their 
“evidence” so entirely based on fraudulent misrepresentation, and 
cool deliberate *“ lying”—that they are utterly unqualified for 
coming to any thing like a correct judgment respecting it. We 
purpose then, first, to examine, somewhat in detail, the Lectures 
themselves, correcting as we go on, a few of the ‘‘errors” into 
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which Dr. Newman has fallen. We purpose, afterwards, to in- 
quire whether, independently of historical testimony, irrespective 
of its own internal organization, there have not occurred a number 
of facts, within the last few years, which do altogether of them- 
selves, justify ‘ Protestants” in entertaining that deep-seated 
suspicion and mistrust of Romanism which, most undoubtedly, _ 


does exist among us— 


“Tf,” says Dr. Newman in his fourth lecture, “ you would have some 
direct downright proof that Catholicism is what Protestants make it to 
be, something which will come up to the mark, you must lie; else you 
will not get beyond feeble suspicions, which may be right, but may be 
wrong. Hence Protestants are obliged to cut their ninth command- 
ment out of their Decalogue. ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour’ must go, must disappear ; their position requires 
the sacrifice. The substance, the force, the edge of their Tradition is 
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slander’. 


We say nothing of the elegance of the phraseology employed 
in this passage, nor of the rashness of the allusion to a mutilation 
of the Decalogue ; we quote it as containing the real germ of the 
whole series of Lectures. We purpose then, to combat Dr. New- 
man’s assertion; to show, if there be any “lying” in the matter, 
to which side of the question it may most properly be ascribed. 

Before, however, we proceed to the main business of this paper, 
we purpose to take a cursory glance at the volume of ‘‘ Sermons 
to mixed Congregations,” of which the second edition, published 
in the last year, is now lying before us; prefacing that glance by 
a few brief remarks of a personal nature, as to the estimate we 
have been compelled to form, from his writings, and from them 
only, of the character of the author. We deeply regret to say 
that that estimate is most unfavourable to Dr. Newman. And, 
in stating this, we claim the right of being believed, when we 
declare that this opinion is not one of our own seeking, is not the 
result of prejudice, but is forced upon us by circumstances. We 
should be ashamed of ourselves if the mere fact of Dr. Newman’s 
position should, in the smallest degree, cause us to judge him 
harshly or unfairly. We can respect an opponent while compelled 
to differ from him. Wewould most gladly, if we dared, join with 
the able writer of the “ Continuous Confutation” in expressing 

our sincere admiration for Dr. Newman personally, and our full 
persuasion of his conscious sincerity.” But we dare not do so. 
W e cannot entertain a “ sincere admiration” of one who, as in his 
Birmingham Lectures, has descended from the high position he 
once held, to a level with the mountebank and the buffoon. 


' P. 192. 
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Our notice of the ‘‘Sermons” must be very brief. Eloquent 
they undoubtedly are, and earnest, but they afford very sad evi- 


‘dence of the transformation which the grave, thoughtful, unim- 


assioned vicar of St. Mary’s has undergone since his perversion. 
Wonderful it is even to imagine that many passages of the volume 
before us could possibly have been delivered by him from the 
pulpit. We are not now speaking of doctrine, but simply of the 
difference of style. Let any of our readers take up a volume of 
the sermons preached at St. Mary’s, and then read the followin 
extract; and let him say whether it is not very difficult to believe 
in the personal identity of the writer. - 


‘O what a moment for the poor soul, when it comes to itself, and 
finds itself suddenly before the judgment-seat of Christ..... And, 
oh! still more terrible, still more distracting, when the Judge speaks, 
and consigns it to the jailors, till it shall pay the endless debt which 
lies against it! ‘Impossible, I a lost soul! I separated from hope 
and from peace for ever! It is not I of whom the Judge so spake! 
There is a mistake somewhere; Christ, Saviour, hold Thy hand,—one 
minute to explain it! My name is Demas: I am but Demas, not Judas, 
or Nicolas, or Alexander, or Philetus, or Diotrephes. What? eternal 
pain! for me! impossible, it shall not be.’ And the poor soul struggles 
and wrestles in the grasp of the mighty demon which has hold of it, 
and whose every touch is torment. ‘QO, atrocious!’ it shrieks in 
agony, and in anger too, as if the very keenness of the infliction were a 
proof of its injustice. ‘A second! and a third! I can bear no more! 
stop, horrible fiend, give over; I am a man, and not such asthou! I 
am not food for thee, or sport for thee! I never was in hell as thou, 
I have not on me the smell of fire, nor the taint of the charnel- 


house?!’” 


And again— 


‘You think it the sign of a gentleman to set yourselves above reli- 
gion, to criticise the religious and professors of religion, to look at 
Catholic and Methodist with impartial contempt, to gain a smattering 
of knowledge on a number of subjects, to dip into a number of frivolous 
publications, if they are popular, to have read the latest novel, to have 
heard the singer and seén the actor of the day, to be up to the news, to 
know the names, and, if so be, the persons of public men, to be able to 
bow to them, to walk up and down the street with your heads on high, 
and to stare at whatever meets you ;—and to say and do worse things, 
of which these outward extravagances are but the symbol *.” 


Side by side with this we would place the following passage 
from the Birmingham Lectures :— 


2 Pp. 40, 41. 3 Pp. 122, 123. 
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“The living Church is the test and the confutation ofall false Churches ; 
therefore get rid of her at all hazards; tread her down, gag her, dress 
her like a felon, starve her, bruise her features, if you would keep up 


. . . . . 4 9° 
your mumbo-jumbo in its place of pride’. 


Let our readers say, after this, whether one portion, at least, 
of our estimate of Dr. Newman be true or false. 

But we must treat rather more at length of a passage respect- 
ing the Blessed Virgin, which occurs in the sermon entitled the 
‘Glories of Mary.” Our readers have not, we trust, forgotten 
Mr. Dodsworth’s very ingenious attempt to silence the scruples 
of “* Anglicans” respecting the ‘‘ Immaculate Conception,” by the 
assertion that that question was left completely ‘‘ open” in the 
Church of Rome. If they wish to see how far Dr. Newman con- 
siders the question one of “opinion” only, they may do so by a 
perusal of this sermon, which it is difficult to suppose Mr. Dods- 
worth had not seen when his pamphlet was written. 


“Mary,” says Dr. Newman, “ is a specimen, and more than a speci- 
men, in the purity of her soul and body, of what man was before his 
fall, and would have been, had he risen to his perfection. It had been 
hard, it had been a victory for the evil one, had the whole race passed 
away, nor an instance occurred to show what the Creator had intended 
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it in its original state °, 
And again— 


“Tt was fitting, for His honour and glory, that she, who was the 
instrument of His bodily presence, should first be a miracle of His 
grace; it was fitting that she should triumph, where Eve had failed, 
and should * bruise the serpent’s head’ by the spotlessness of her sanc- 
tity. In some respects, indeed, the curse was not reversed ; Mary 
came into a fallen world, and resigned herself to its laws; she, as 
the Son she bore, was exposed to pain of soul and body, she was 
subjected to death, but she was not put under the power of sin. 
As grace was infused into Adam from the first moment of his 
creation, so that he never had experience of his natural poverty, till 
sin reduced him to it; so was grace given in still ampler measure to 
Mary, and she was a stranger to Adam’s deprivation. She began 
where others end, whether in knowledge or in love. She was from the 
first clothed in sanctity, sealed for perseverance, luminous and glorious 
in God's sight, and incessantly employed in meritorious acts, which 
continued till her last breath °.” 


But it is not to the question of the “ Immaculate Conception,” 
that we wish now to direct our readers’ particular attention. 


‘P.9, 5 P, 373. 6 Pp. 373—375. 
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We leave Dr. Newman and Mr. Dodsworth to settle that point 
between them as they may. We wish simply to quote the fol- 
lowing passage :— ‘ 


‘‘She who was chosen to supply flesh and blood to the Eternal 
Word, was first filled with grace in soul and body; still, she had a 
double blessedness, of office, and of qualification for it, and the latter 
was the greater. And it is on this account that the Angel calls her 
blessed: ‘Full of grace,’ he says, ‘blessed among women ;’ and 
St. Elisabeth also, when she cries out, ‘ Blessed thou that hast be- 
lieved.’ Nay, she herself bears a like testimony, when the Angel 
announced to her the favour which was coming on her. Though all 
Jewish women in each successive age had been hoping to be Mother of 
the Christ, so that marriage was honourable among them, celibacy a 
reproach, she alone had pui aside the desire and the thought of so great 
a dignity. She alone, who was to bear the Christ, refused to bear Him ; 
He stooped to her, she turned from Him; and why? because she had 
been inspired, the first of womankind, to dedicate her virginity to God, 
and she did nol welcome a privilege which seemed to involve a forfeiture 
of her vow. How shall this be, she asked, seeing I am separate from 
man? Nor, till the Angel told her that the conception would be 
miraculous and from the Holy Ghost, did she put aside her ‘ trouble’ 
of mind, recognize him securely as God’s messenger, and bow her head 
in awe and thankfulness to God’s condescension ’.” 


Now just consider well the language of the sacred text on this 
subject. St. Matthew tells us, ‘‘ When as his mother Mary 
WAS ESPOUSED to Joseph, before they came together, she was found 
with child of the Holy Ghost®.” And St. Luke, speaking of the 
Annunciation, is equally plain. The angel Gabriel was sent ‘to 
a virgin ESPOUSED to a man, whose name was Joseph*.” So that 
the Blessed Virgin, who, according to the written word of Gop, 
was actually “espoused” to her future husband, according to 
Dr. Newman, had, at that very time, * been inspired, the first of 
womankind, to dedicate her virginity to God!” We say nothing 
on Dr. Newman’s gloss about Mary’s “trouble” of mind. We 
simply ask, is it possible to reconcile these two statements! If 
the Scriptural account be true, what, on Dr. Newman’s hypo- 
thesis, must be the inference with respect to the Virgin! an 
inference far too blasphemous for us to draw. We submit, con- 
fidently, that, if Dr. Newman believed in the truth of his own 
words, “strong” indeed must have been the ‘‘ delusion” to which 
he was “given over.” If he did not believe in them, then he 
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has deliberately falsified Holy Scripture for the sake of his own 
hypothesis. 

But let us turn our attention from the Sermons to that pro- 
duction of Dr. Newman’s, which it is the more especial object of 
this paper to discuss, we mean his ‘ Lectures on the Present 
Position of Catholics in England,”—a production of which the 
whole “* Catholic” world has sounded the praise ; which is looked 
upon as a death-blow to “ Protestantism,” from which it is a 
moral impossibility that it should ever recover. We very much 
doubt if the time will not come, when the ‘ Catholic” church 
will deeply regret the sanction it has given to this publication, 
It was shrewdly observed by Dr. Wordsworth, in his Letters to 
M. Gondon, that by the publication of his ‘ Essay on Develop- 
ment,” Dr. Newman had really committed a very grievous injury 
against the Church of Rome; that, so far from rejoicing over, 
she ought rather earnestly to deplore that publication. We 
firmly believe such to be the case now. As, in that. instance, 
Dr. Newman has shut the door for ever against any appeal to 
Primitive antiquity, in support of the peculiar dogmas of the 
Romish Church; so, in the present case, he has cut the ground 
from under the feet of those persons who, like innocent Mr. 
Dodsworth, wish to exonerate their religion from the charge of 
“superstition ;” he has, as we will show plainly enough ere this 
paper is finished, by his rash assertions respecting Romish 
miracles, done more than any man living to let in a flood of scep- 
ticism and infidelity. We honestly believe, spite of the éclat by 
which his slanders against the Church he has deserted have been 
hitherto received in the ‘* Catholic” world, that Dr. Newman ought, 
if he had his real deserts, to be considered the evil genius of the 
Romish Communion. 

Within the limits of a paper like this, it is obviously impossible 
that we can pretend to any thing like a critical and detailed 
examination of the whole of the Lectures; we can only touch 
upon a few of the most salient points; can only expose a few of 
the “errors” into which the writer has fallen. 

And first, we would say a few words on the miserable sophistry 
by which Dr. Newman has endeavoured to throw dust in the 


eyes of the English people, to blind their judgments respecting 
the Jesuits. p/ 


Tf," he says, “there is any set-of men in the whole world who are 
railed against as the pattern of all that is evil, it is the Jesuit body. Itis 
vain to ask their slanderers what they know of them; did they ever see 
a Jesuit? can they say whether they are many or few? what do they 
‘Oh! it is quite notorious,’ they reply ; 


know of their teaching? 
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‘you might as well deny the sun in heaven; it is notorious that the 
Jesuits are a crafty, intriguing, unscrupulous, desperate, murderous, 
and exceedingly able body of men; a secret society, ever plotting 
against liberty, and government, and progress, and thought, and the 
prosperity of England. Nay, it is awful; they disguise themselves in 
a thousand shapes, as men of fashion, farmers, soldiers, labourers, 
butchers, and pedlers; they prowl about with handsome stocks, and 
stylish waistcoats, and gold chains about their persons, or in fustian 
jackets, as the case may be; and they do not hesitate to shed the blood 
of any one whatever, prince or peasant, who stands in their way,’ 
Who can fathom the inanity of such statements ? which are made, and 
therefore, I suppose, believed, not merely by the ignorant, but by 
educated men, who ought to know better, and will have to answer for 
their false witness. But all this is persisted in; and it is affirmed that 
they were found to be too bad for Catholic countries, the governments 
of which, it seems, in the course of the last century, forcibly obliged 
the Pope to put them down ".” 

By way of for ever clearing the Jesuit body of all the imputa- 
tions against them, Dr. Newman has recourse to a notable ex- 
pedient. He quotes a passage from Blanco White, exceeding] 
favourable to the Jesuit order, as compared with the rest of the 
Spanish clergy, in respect to morality, purity, the care of youth, 
&c. But nowg nobody knows better than Dr. Newman, that the 
really grave part of the charge against the order has nothing 
whatever to do with the passage he quotes. No one, as far as 
we know, of any credit, has ever charged the Jesuits as a body 
with personal immorality. The charge made against them is not 
personal, but a charge against the principles of their order. The 
charge is twofold :—First, that their principles are utterly sub- 
versive of all ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and must end, if prac- 
tically carried out, in the utter ruin of the Catholic Church of 
primitive times; and, secondly, not that they themselves are 
corrupt, but that, if it swit their purpose, they will connive at the 
grossest corruption, the most barefaced fraud, the most deceitful 
treachery, in those who are their instruments, in those by whom 
their designs may in anywise be advanced and forwarded. Dr, 
Newman knows perfectly well, that the damning facts on which 
these charges are based are matter of history; that they can no 
more be denied than the fact of his own existence. It has been 
well and truly observed, in a former number of this Review, that 
in reference to the first point,— 


“The charges are not vague calumnies, or malignant rumours; but 
formal statements, founded on official documents, and substantiated by 


10 Lectures, pp. 16, 17. 
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unimpeachable evidence before competent and impartial tribunals. 
And they are adduced here, not as the groundwork of an accusation 
against the system of Jesuitism (this must rest upon its internal @ priori 
constitution), but as illustrations of its practical working—as a warning 
not to admit even in the hands of holy men, even with beginnings of 
harmlessness, a principle and an organization essentially and intrinsi- 
cally at variance with the polity of the Church. Neither Ignatius in 
his theory, nor Xavier in his practice, are to be accused of deliberate 
rebellion against the ministers of the Church. Xavier himself, in his 
first missionary operations, conducted himself with exemplary deference 
to them. But the system itself was charged with the elements of fac- 
tion. And the inevitable result was the laceration and almost destruc- 
tion of the Church *.” 


And with regard to the second point, Mr. Scudamore, in his 
admirable *“‘ Letters to a Seceder,” has well observed that ‘ the 
systems of morality by which they were directed in the confes- 
sional deliberately justified or palliated almost every crime of 
which man can be guilty’.”. Does Dr. Newman dispute this 
charge? We refer him to the description which one, who used 
to be somewhat regarded in the Church of Rome, before the 
‘¢ Essay on Development” was written, has left us of Jesuit princi- 
ples; advising him, the next time he endeavours to defend the 
order, to apply himself to the real charges against them, not to 
those he invents himself for the purpose of chanting an Io 
Pzean over their fancied refutation. 


“They have introduced,” says Fleury, ‘two methods, by which sin 
is permitted to reign: the one by excusing the majority of sins; the 
other, by facilitating absolution. It is taking away sin, at least in the 
es men, to teach them that what they believed to be sin is not 
00; whic 1 is the thing that the modern doctors have undertaken to do 
by their distinctions and their scholastic subtleties, above all by the 
doctrine of probability. 

_ “With respect to sins which it is impossible to excuse, the remedy 
is easy absolution, never refused, or even deferred, however frequent the 
relapses may be. The sinner thus finds himself well off, and does what- 
ever he likes, By and by he is told that he is really sinning, but that the 
remedy is easy, and that he may sin every day, if he confess every day. 
eS " ; . . © 
a ‘ ae of vay in some manner annihilates sin; inas- 
ch as it takes away the horror of j < 
parr aateienry Aleta of it, and makes it looked upon as an 
. n and oldable evil, Would men fear the fever if, to cure 
s nothing were needed but to swallow a glass of water? Would men 
a eee ee or murder, if they could get off by just washing 

sir hands? Confession is a thine ; : i 

Sine iv bueid bile av cae ng almost as easy, when there is no- 
y 4 word in a priest's ear, without having to 


' English Review, No. xviii. p. 424. 


* P. 170. 
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fear either delay of absolution, or painful satisfaction, or being obliged 
to give up the occasion of it *.” 


But let us turn, next, to Dr. Newman’s second lecture, “ Tra- 
dition the sustaining power of the Protestant view.” In this the 
writer chiefly spits his venom against the English Church, and to 
this therefore shall our special attention at once be directed. Let 
us, first, notice one very remarkable admission of Dr. Newman’s. 
The “ Catholic” religion, he tells us, is ‘* ubiquitous, intellectual, 
energetic, efficient, and has remained one and the same for"— 
how Jong do our readers think? We know very well what date 
the old Doctors of the Romish Church would have assigned to 
the “Catholic” religion. They would have told us, without any 
hesitation, that, as it existed in their day, so was it in the primi- 
tive Church—that it was then as in the days of its Divine vas 
der and the holy Apostles. They would have said this, and said 
it falsely. But the author of the ‘‘ Essay” does not venture to 
imitate the old Doctors. He knows perfectly well that he has 
“estopped” himself from taking this line; so he tells his hearers 
that the “ Catholic” religion has remained “ one and the same”— 
not from its foundation, ‘but—* for centuries‘!” We thank Dr. 
Newman for the admission. It is consolatory to know that even 
the ‘“‘ new” religion has existed ‘for centuries.” The writer tells 
us indeed, lower down, that ‘‘ Catholicism” has existed as “a 
fact” for fifteen centuries ; but, even then, there is a small matter 
of some three hundred years to account for, before his description 
of the “ old” religion will tally with that of Bellarmine, Baronius, 
and the ancient worthies of the Romish Church. But this by 
the way. Well, then, Dr. Newman rakes up again the old slan- 
der, which we really thought had been buried by this time, by all 
respectable writers, about Henr y VIII. He tells us_ that 
. “ Henr 'y began a new religion ’,” and then, moreover, that this 

‘new religion” was by no means ‘‘national,” could not for a 
moment “ stand” by itself, but began, continued—we had almost 
said ae but it has not quite come to that yet—by royal autho- 
rity! The nation, as a nation, had nothing whatever to do with 
it. The Church of E ngland, as a Church, had no voice in the 
matter at all. Henry ‘“ began” it, “ Elizabeth brought it into 
shape,” and royal patronage, and the fostering care of royal 
authority, has hitherto sustained it! Now we do seriously ask, 
what can be said of Dr. Newman, as the writer of this farrago of 
absurdity, except that he states a falsehood, knowing it to be 
one? He knows perfectly well that Henry VIII. had no more 
to do with founding the faith of the Church of England than the 


* Scudamore. Appendix, p. 323, ‘ Pp. 42, 5 Pp. 52. 
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Emperor Constantine had to do with founding the Christianity of 
the fourth century. He knows perfectly well, that, to use the 
striking language of Sir Edward Sandys, in 1599,— 


‘The alteration which hath been in England, was brought in with 
eaceable and orderly proceeding, by general consent of the Prince 
and whole Realm representatively assembled in solemn Parliament, a 
great part of their own clergy according and conforming themselves unto 
it; no Luther, no Calvin the square of their faith: what public discuss- 
ing and long deliberation did persuade them to be faulty, that taken 
away; the succession of Bishops and vocation of Ministers continued ; 
the dignity and state of the Clergy preserved ; the honour and solemnity 
of the service of God not abated ; the more ancient usages of the Church 
not cancelled; in sum, no humour of affecting contrariety, but a chari- 
table endeavour rather of conformity with the Church of Rome, in what- 
soever they thought not gainsaying to the express law of God, which 


is the only approvable way in all meet reformations °.” 


It would conduce very much more to the good fame and credit 
of Dr. Newman if he would condescend to imitate the noble can- 
dour of one of his co-religionists, who thus plainly contradicts his 
stale slander about Henry VIII. and the “ new religion.” 


“It is impossible,” says Mr. Pugin, “to peruse many of the most 
celebrated of the old authors of the English Church without being im- 
pressed with the fact that they never considered themselves as a newly- 
created body detached from the ancient Church, but as a strictly con- 
tinuous succession of the ancient men, deprived of much of the ancient 
dignity of religion, differing in discipline and hampered by the state 
articles, but still the representatives of the old system. It is indeed 
remarkable that in no official act is the Church of England committed 
to the term ‘ Protestant ;’ it does not occur in the Liturgy, or any 
authoritative office, nor in the articles, or canons, and in the bidding- 
prayer she prays for the whole state of Christ’s Catholic Church, and 
especially for that part of it established in this dominion. Language 
which can admit of only one interpretation ’.” 


And let us see how far Dr. Newman is correct in describing the 
religion of England, the ‘ Protestant” faith—we take his descrip- 
tion, valeat quantum valet-—as altogether dependent on royal pa- 
tronage, and royal authority. He thus speaks on this point,— 


“English Protestantism is the religion of the throne: it is repre- 
sented, realized, taught, transmitted in the succession of monarchs and 
an hereditary aristocracy. It is religion grafted upon loyalty ; and its 
strength is not in argument, not in fact, not in the unanswerable 
controversialist, not in an apostolical succession, not in sanction of 
Scripture, but in a royal road to faith, in backing up a King, whom 


* Scudamore, p. 227. 


7 Ibid, p. 225. 
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men see, against a Pope they do not see. The devolution of its crown 
is the tradition of its creed; and to doubt its truth is to be disloyal 


towards its Sovereign’,” 


And again— 

‘The Sovereign is the source and the centre, as of civil, so of eccle- 
siastical arrangements ; truth shall be synonymous with order and good 
government ;—what can be simpler than such a teaching? Puritans 
may struggle against it, and temporarily prevail ; sceptics may ridicule 
it, object, expose, and refute; readers of the Fathers may strive to 
soften and embellish it with the colours of antiquity ; but strong in the 
constitution of the law, and congenial to the heart of the people, the 
royal tradition will be a match for all its rivals, and in the long run will 


extinguish the very hope of competition ’.” 


Now we have charged Dr. Newman, in very plain terms, for 
we wish to speak plainly throughout this paper, with deliberately, 
not simply ignoring, but falsifying history for his own purposes. 
We repeat that charge now, and we will prove its truth.—** The 
devolution of its crown,” he says, “is the tradition of its creed.” 
—Let us see. Did Dr. Newman ever hear of a certain English 
Sovereign who /ost his crown, not for being himself a Roman 
Catholic, but because he endeavoured to force Romanism on the 
English nation ; because he thought proper to aim at the subver- 
sion of that Church of England, whose very existence, according 
to Dr. Newman, is dependent on the royal will and pleasure ! 
JAMES THE Seconp “lost three kingdoms for a mass.” James 
the Second thought fit to ‘“ back up” the Pope, and the conse- 
quence was that, so far from ‘ backing up” the sovereign in his 
unrighteous attempt, the Protestant people of England drove him 
from his kingdom; ay, and more than that, they took very good 
care to secure themselves against being exposed, a second time, 
to a similar attempt, by securing the succession of the crown in a 
Protestant channel; and if ever any sovereign of this country, 
which God forbid, should imitate the attempt of James the 
Second to “back up” the Pope, a similar fate to that of James 
would assuredly befall him. So much for Dr. Newman and 
‘nglish history ! 

But we must give one instance, from this Lecture, of the 
cunning with which Dr. Newman has made up his case; of the 
artful manner in which he has contrived to intermingle cause 
and effect. He is describing a “ distinct vehicle of the Protestant 
tradition in England,” viz. the diffusion of knowledge and the 
consequent foundation of English literature. 


‘So it was,” he says, “that about the commencement of the six 


* Pp. 59, 60. ® P. 61. 
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teenth century learning revived; on the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks, the men of letters of the imperial city, and, what was of more 
consequence, its libraries, became the property of the West. ves The 
revival began in Catholic Italy ; it advanced into Catholic France ; at 
length it showed itself in Protestant England. A voice came forth 
from the grave of the old world, as articulate and keen as that of a 
living teacher; and it thrilled into the heart of the people to whom it 
came, and it taught them to respond to it in their own tongue,—and 


19 


that teaching was coincident with the first preaching of Protestantism *. 


Now, in our ignorance, we had hitherto ventured to imagine, 
that this ‘voice from the old world,” this “ teaching,” of which 
the writer speaks, was something more than ‘* coincident with the 
first preaching of Protestantism.” In a measure, indeed, Dr. 
Newman’s assertion is true enough. Doubtless the expulsion of 
James the Second was “ coincident” with his attempts against the 
Church of England. Doubtless the coup d'état of the 2nd De- 
cember was ‘ coincident” with the elevation of Louis Napoleon 
to the dictatorship of the French nation; but what would be 
thought of the historian, who should venture so to describe these 
events! We rather apprehend that the “taking of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks,” and the consequent diffusion of classical 
literature throughout Europe, was, not simply ‘ coincident with,” 
but was one very direct and principal cause of the Reformation. 
So long as the Romish doctors could appeal to the Primitive 
Fathers in support of their peculiar dogmas, and so long as 
scarcely any body was able to ascertain the truth or falsehood of 
their appeal, they had it all their own way. But the case was 
altered when the revival of classical learning had unfolded new 
sources of information on this point. South has truly said,— 

“Satan played his papal game, chiefly in the time of ignorance, and 
sowed his tares while the world was asleep; cum Augustinus haberetur 
inerpugnabilis dialecticus, quod legisset categorias Aristotelis. Cum 
qui Greece sciret, suspectus ; qui autem Hebraicé, plane magicus putare- 
tur ; so, on the other side, when this mist of ignorance began to clear 
up, and polite learning to recover, and get footing again in the world, 
by the great ability and industry of Erasmus, Melancthon, Politius, 
Budeeus, Calvin, and several others, men generally then began to smell 
out the cheat; and after a long growing suspicion of the imposture 
re been held under, came at length to a resolution quite to throw 

0 . 


W e must give one more extract before we leave our considera- 
tion of this Lecture : 


‘* Here is the tradition of the Court, and of the Law, and of Society, 
and of Literature, strong in themselves, and acting on each other, and 


1 Pp @s GR . 
Pp. 65, 66. ? Sermons, II. p. 331. 
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acting on a willing people, and the willing people acting on them, till 
the whole edifice stands self-supported, reminding one of some vast 
arch, (as at times may be seen,) from which the supports have crum- 
bled away by age, but which endures still, and supports the huge mass 
of brickwork which lies above it, by the simple cohesion of parts 
which that same age has effected. My Brothers of the Oratory, you 
see what I meant when I spoke of the tradition of the Pharisees, and 
said that it might be powerful in influence, though it was argumenta- 
tively weak ; you see why it is that the fair form of Catholicism, as it 
exists in the east, west, and south, never crosses the retina of a Pro- 
testant’s imagination ; it is the incubus of this tradition which cumbers 
the land, and opposes an impregnable barrier between us and each indi- 
vidual Protestant whom we happen to address. Whoever he is, he 
thinks he knows all about our religion, before speaking to us; nay, 
perhaps he knows it much better than we know it ourselves *.” 


Now we quote this passage with a twofold object. First, to 
express our most unfeigned agreement with the truth of the first 
part of it; and, in the next place, to express our unbounded 
astonishment at the audacity which could produce the second. 
Dr. Newman is perfectly right in his assertion that ‘* Protestant- 
ism” does ‘‘ endure still,” and will ‘‘ endure still ;” not, indeed, 
because its ‘‘ supports have crumbled away by age,” but because 
those ‘‘ supports” are daily receiving renewed strength and renewed 
vigour; ay, even from the puny attacks which he, and such as 
he, are continually making against it. It does, indeed, stand, “‘a 
huge mass of brickwork” if he will, and the keystone of the arch 
is the love and affection which the people of England feel, in their 
inmost hearts, for that Cuurcu or ENGLAND which, Catholic 
beyond all others in her descent, in her doctrines, in her ministry, 
is prepared ever to ‘ protest” against the tyranny and corrup- 
tions of the Romish Communion. Let Dr. Newman assure him- 
self that e has no more chance of displacing one solitary frag- 
ment of that ‘huge mass,” than he has of removing, by his own 
unassisted efforts, the Druid monuments on Salisbury Plain. 

But what can we think of the audacity which can venture to 
tell us that we oppose ‘the fair form of Catholicism” from 
ignorance of its true character ? Why it is just because we are 
not ignorant of its true character that we oppose it so strenuously. 
Where is it, we ask Dr. Newman, that the ‘fair form of Catho- 
licism” is to be found? Is it amidst the “ Ribondism” of 
unhappy Ireland? Is it in Spain, or Italy, among a people 
debased by ignorance, and grovelling in superstition; kept, 
deliberately kept, by their spiritual rulers in a state of darkness, 
which may well nigh be “felt ;” deprived of the light of God’s own 


3 Pp. 70, 71. 
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blessed Word, which they, who profess to be its divinely-ap- 
pointed guardians, dare not disseminate among the laity, because 
they too well know the consequences of so doing! Is it in 
Naples, among the priestly adherents of a tyranny, against which 
all Europe, thanks to Mr. Gladstone, rings with execration? Is 
it in Tuscany, where, even now‘, people are imprisoned by the 
civil power for the deadly crime of reading themselves, and 
encouraging others to read, that Word of God, which the 
primitive fathers every where diffused as His most gracious gift to 
a fallen world? Or is it in France, where we see her “‘fair form” 
crouching beneath the nod of a despot; ready to undergo any 
amount of humiliation; prepared to connive at the grossest per- 
jury, the most barefaced robbery, ay, and what is worse, to share 
in the plunder‘? No; let Dr. Newman thoroughly persuade 
himself, it is because we know Rome too well, that we will not 
trust her. It is because we know her to be, as he himself once 
described her, “a pitiless and unnatural relative ;” an ‘* enemy 
who will do us a mischief when she can;” because she is, ‘in 
truth, a Church beside herself—crafty, obstinate, wilful, mali- 
cious, cruel, unnatural ;” because “ she may be said to resemble 
a demoniac, ruled within by an inexorable spirit ;” because she is 
‘her real self only in name ;” therefore is it, because of all these 
things, that ‘‘ ¢// God vouchsafe to restore her, we must treat her as 
if she were that Evil One which governs her®.” 

There is one more passage which we will quote, as fully jus- 
tifying an, apparently, harsh expression we lately used. We said 
that, in this second Lecture, Dr. Newman had more especially 
“spat his venom” against the Church of England. We simply 
quote the passage in question, without any comment, and then 
leave our readers to form their own opinion of the animus which 
pervades the whole course of Lectures. 


‘** Protestantism is also the Tradition of the Anglican Clergy; and in 
speaking of them with reference to it, as I am going to speak, Brothers 
of the Oratory, do not suppose me to be forgetful either of their private 
worth, or their civil importance. As the other functions of the consti- 
tution subserve the temporal welfare of the community, so does the 
established clergy minister to it with a special fidelity. But I am all 
along speaking of Kings, Lords, Commons, Law, Literature, and so 
also of the Clergy, not simply as parts of the body politic, but as organs 
of Protestantism; and, as I have pointed out the office which other 
political ranks and departments fulfil in its propagation, so am I now 
to speak of the duties of the Religious Establishment. I say, then, 

* See English Review, for January, p. 475. 


* See Louis Napoleon’s proposal to found a hospital for “ decayed priests ” from 
the Orleans property. 


* Newman’s * Prophetic Office,” pp. 103, 104. 
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that its especial duty as a religious body, is not to inculcate any par- 
ticular theological system, but to watch over the anti-Catholic tradition, 
to preserve it from rust and decay, to keep it bright and keen, and 
ready for action on any emergency or peril. It is the way with human 
nature to start with vigour, and then-to flag; years tell upon the 
toughest frames; time introduces changes ; prejudices are worn away ; 
asperities are softened; views open; errors are corrected ; opponents 
are better understood ; the mind wearies of warfare. The Protestant 
tradition, left to itself, would in the course of time languish and decline; 
laws would become obsolete, the etiquette and usages of society would 
alter, literature would be enlivened with new views, and the old Truth 
might return with the freshness of novelty. It is the special mission 
of the established clergy by word and writing to guard against this 
tendency of the public mind. Jn this mainly consists its teaching; I 
repeat, not in the shreds of Catholic doctrine which it professes, not in 
proofs of the divinity of any creed whatever, not in separating opinion 
from faith, not in instructing in the details of morals, but mainly in 
furbishing up the old-fashioned weapons of centuries back ; in cata- 
loguing and classing the texts which are to batter us, and the objections 
which are to explode among us, and the insinuations and the slanders 
which are to mow us down, The Establishment is the keeper in 
ordinary of those national types and blocks, from which Popery is ever 
to be printed off,—of the traditional view of every Catholic doctrine, 
the traditional account of every ecclesiastical event, the traditional lives 
of Popes and Bishops, abbots and monks, saints and confessors, the 
traditional fictions, sophisms, calumnies, mockeries, sarcasms, and 
invectives with which Catholics are to be assailed’.” 


We shall pass very briefly over Dr. Newman’s third Lecture, 
‘Fable the basis of the Protestant view ;” one or two passages 
only require a slight examination. The writer tells us, as he is 
very fond of doing, that the existence of ‘‘ Protestantism” among 
os depends entirely on the fact of its being the “ established tra- 

ition.” 


‘Fact and argument,” he says, “are the tests of truth and error ; 
Protestantism then has had an adventitious advantage in this country, 
in consequence of which it has not been tried (as in the course of years 
otherwise it would have been tried, and has been tried elsewhere) on its 
own merits. Instead then of concluding that it is true, because it has 
continued here during three centuries substantially the same, I should 
rather conclude that it is false, because it has not been able during that 
period to continue the same abroad. To the standing, compulsory 
Tradition existing here, I ascribe its continuance here; to fact and 
reason, operating freely elsewhere, I ascribe its disappearance else- 


where ®,”’ 


Well now, there is one country, not quite unimportant among 
7 Pp. 71, 72. * P.él. 
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blessed Word, which they, who profess to be its divinely-ap- 
pointed guardians, dare not disseminate among the laity, because 
they too well know the consequences of so doing! Is it in 
Naples, among the priestly adherents of a tyranny, against which 
all Europe, thanks to Mr. Gladstone, rings with execration? Is 
it in Tuscany, where, even now‘, people are imprisoned by the 
civil power for the deadly crime of reading themselves, and 
encouraging others to read, that Word of God, which the 

rimitive fathers every where diffused as His most gracious gift to 
a fallen world? Or is it in France, where we see her ‘“‘fair form” 
crouching beneath the nod of a despot ; ready to undergo any 
amount of humiliation; prepared to connive at the grossest per- 
jury, the most barefaced robbery, ay, and what is worse, to share 
in the plunder’? No; let Dr. Newman thoroughly persuade 
himself, it is because we know Rome too well, that we will not 
trust her. It is because we know her to be, as he himself once 
described her, ‘a pitiless and unnatural relative ;” an ‘‘ enemy 
who will do us a mischief when she can;” because she is, ‘in 
truth, a Church beside herself—crafty, obstinate, wilful, mali- 
cious, cruel, unnatural ;” because “she may be said to resemble 
a demoniac, ruled within by an inexorable spirit ;” because she is 
‘her real self only in name ;” therefore is it, because of all these 
things, that ‘ ti// God vouchsafe to restore her, we must treat her as 
if she were that Evil One which governs her®.” 

There is one more passage which we will quote, as fully jus- 
tifying an, apparently, harsh expression we lately used. We said 
that, in this second Lecture, Dr. Newman had more especially 
“spat his venom ” against the Church of England. We simply 
quote the passage in question, without any comment, and then 
leave our readers to form their own opinion of the animus which 
pervades the whole course of Lectures. 


‘* Protestantism is also the Tradition of the Anglican Clergy; and in 
speaking of them with reference to it, as I am going to speak, Brothers 


of the Oratory, do not suppose me to be forgetful either of their private» 


worth, or their civil importance. As the other functions of the consti- 
tution subserve the temporal welfare of the community, so does the 
established clergy minister to it with a special fidelity. But I am all 
along speaking of Kings, Lords, Commons, Law, Literature, and 80 
also of the Clergy, not simply as parts of the body politic, but as organs 
of Protestantism; and, as I have pointed out the office which other 
political ranks and departments fulfil in its propagation, so am I now 
to speak of the duties of the Religious Establishment. I say, then, 


* See English Review, for January, p. 475. 

* See Louis Napoleon’s proposal to found a hospital for “ decayed priests ” from 
the Orleans property. 

* Newman’s “ Prophetic Office,” pp. 103, 104. 
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that its especial duty as a religious body, is not to inculcate any par- 
ticular theological system, but to watch over the anti-Catholic tradition, 
to preserve it from rust and decay, to keep it bright and keen, and 
ready for action on any emergency or peril. It is the way with human 
nature to start with vigour, and then to flag; years tell upon the 
toughest frames ; time introduces changes ; prejudices are worn away ; 
asperities are softened; views open; errors are corrected ; opponents 
are better understood ; the mind wearies of warfare. The Protestant 
tradition, left to itself, would in the course of time languish and decline; 
laws would become obsolete, the etiquette and usages of society would 
alter, literature would be enlivened with new views, and the old Truth 
might return with the freshness of novelty. It is the special mission 
of the established clergy by word and writing to guard against this 
tendency of the public mind. Jn this mainly consists its teaching; I 
repeat, not in the shreds of Catholic doctrine which it professes, not in 
proofs of the divinity of any creed whatever, not in separating opinion 
from faith, not in instructing in the details of morals, but mainly in 
furbishing up the old-fashioned weapons of centuries back ; in cata- 
loguing and classing the texts which are to batter us, and the objections 
which are to explode among us, and the insinuations and the slanders 
which are to mow us down, The Establishment is the keeper in 
ordinary of those national types and blocks, from which Popery is ever 
to be printed ,off,—of the traditional view of every Catholic doctrine, 
the traditional account of every ecclesiastical event, the traditional lives 
of Popes and Bishops, abbots and monks, saints and confessors, the 
traditional fictions, sophisms, calumnies, mockeries, sarcasms, and 
invectives with which Catholics are to be assailed’.” 


We shall pass very briefly over Dr. Newman’s third Lecture, 
‘Fable the basis of the Protestant view ;” one or two passages 
only require a slight examination. The writer tells us, as he is 
very fond of doing, that the existence of ‘‘ Protestantism” among 
Fo depends entirely on the fact of its being the “‘ established tra- 

ition.” 


“Fact and argument,” he says, “are the tests of truth and error ; 
Protestantism then has had an adventitious advantage in this country, 
in consequence of which it has not been tried (as in the course of years 
otherwise it would have been tried, and has been tried elsewhere) on its 
own merits. Instead then of concluding that it is true, because it has 
continued here during three centuries substantially the same, I should 
rather conclude that it is false, because it has not been able during that 
period to continue the same abroad. To the standing, compulsory 
Tradition existing here, I ascribe its continuance here; to fact and 


reason, operating freely elsewhere, I ascribe its disappearance else- 
where *,”” 


Well now, there is one country, not quite unimportant among 
” Pp. 71, 72. * Pp. 8i. 
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the nations, in which “fact and reason” have had full scope to 
‘‘operate freely,” and yet in which io Protestantism ” has not 
quite “disappeared.” If we may believe the accounts furnished 
by the Propagation Society, on the occasion of the recent Jubilee, 
“Protestantism” is not quite on its “last legs” on the American 
continent, and yet we have not yet heard that it 1s “ established.” 
For our own parts we pray God most earnestly, that the time 
may never come, when the connexion shall be severed, ay, even 
the existing connexion, with all its hardship, and all its one-sided- 
ness, which has prevailed between “ Church and State” in this 
country. Far better is it, because more consistent with her 
duty, that, if need be, the Church should “ suffer in bonds,” than, 
by any act on her part, do any thing by which the State shall be 


unchristianized. But, if the time should ever come, when other . 


hands than her own shall sever this connexion, Dr. Newman may 
depend on it that the English Church will flourish none the less 
because not “established.” With the glorious example of the 
American episcopate before us, we need have no fear that English 
“ Protestantism” will ‘ disappear,” even though deprived of the 
fostering influence of state patronage and royal authority. 

We pass over Dr. Newman’s notable discovery that the 
‘Times ” newspaper is the great ‘‘ Protestant ” bulwark in Eng- 
land; but we must make a few remarks on the occasion of his 
saying so. The writer falls foul of the ‘‘ Times ” for stating that, 
in Romish countries, a table of crimes is set up with the price 
of their absolution over against them. He tries very hard to 
mystify the question by a cloud of words respecting ‘* confusion 
between the forgiveness of sins and admission to Church com- 
munion.” But does Dr. Newman mean to deny, in plain terms, 
that the practice to which the “ Times” refers ever existed in 
the Chureh of Rome? He must be a bolder man, if he does, 
than even the veracious Milner. Let us see what Mr. Scudamore 
can tell us on this point. We quote from the valuable Appendix 
to his ** Letters to a Seceder.” 


“II. Rate Books of the Papal Penitentiary :— 

“An official list, which fixed the price of absolution for various 
crimes, and of dispensations by which those who had committed them 
were made capable of acquiring, or retaining, spiritual offices, was long 
in use in the Church of Rome, under the name of Tare Sacra Peni- 
tentiarie Apostolice. According to Polydore Vergil (lib. viii. c. ii. 
fol. m. 487), Benedict XII. (1334—1342) was the first Pope who 
drew, or caused them to be drawn up. The last Papal edition was 


issued by Leo X., in 1514; since which time it has been frequently 


reprinted °,” 


* P. 300, 
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And again— 


‘To show the light in which these enormities were viewed by well- 
informed and earnest members of the Church of Rome, I subjoin an 
extract made by Mr. Mendham from the writings of Claude D’Espense, 
a zealous Roman Catholic in the sixteenth century, described by Dupin 
(see his Eccl. Hist. Eng. Trans. 1706, cent. xvi. B. V. pp. 100—106) 
as ‘one of the most learned and judicious doctors of his time;’ and by 
De Thou (lib. xvi. ad ann. 1555) as being too good to be made a 
cardinal, for which honour Paul IV. had once intended him :— 

‘** Tt is wonderful that, at this time, in this schism, there has been 
no suppression of a book which is as an index of so many, so foul 
and fearful crimes, an index of a character so infamous, that I do 
not believe there is a work before the public that gives more scandal 
than this in Germany, Switzerland, and wherever they have revolted 
from the see of Rome: and so far is it from being suppressed by the 
favourers of the Church of Rome, that licences and impunities for 
crimes of such magnitude and character are, to a considerable extent, 
renewed and confirmed in the faculties of the legates who come thence 
hither, by which they are enabled to instate in privileges, in spite (God 
willing) of whatever fatal disqualification, and not only to absolve, but 
to give dispensations for orders, preferments, dignities, and all benefices 
whatever, in any number, of whatsoever kind, to illegitimate children, 
whatever the degree of the sin that gave them birth, (not forgetting 
those who have polluted themselves with adultery, that they may be 
able to marry,) to men guilty of perjury, of simony, of forgery likewise, 
of rape, of usury, of schism, of heresy, (provided they have come to 
their senses,) to men guilty of murder,—only casual or involuntary, for 
the former Tax-table did not except even wilful murder,—to priest- 
killers, to parricides, matricides, to slayers’ of brother, sister, wife, or 
infant, to witches, sorceresses, keepers of concubines, adulterers, &c. &c. 
Let Rome at length feel shame, and cease to expose to public infamy a 
catalogue, so impudent, of every species of crime.’—Comm. in Ep. ad 
Tit. c. i. v. 7, Paris, 1568, pp. 67, 68.—Opp. Lutet. Par. 1619, p. 479. 

‘Such a testimony as this makes it quite impossible to suppose, as 
the enormity of the case might incline us to hope, that a mistake has 
been made as to the meaning of these lists. It may be well to mention, 
however, that they formed the subject (understood as we understand 
them) of one of the ‘ Hundred Grievances of the German Nation,’ 
presented to the Pope by the Diet of Nuremberg, in 1522, an assembly 
professing obedience to the Pope, and holding Roman Catholic doctrine. 
Will it be believed, then, that more than one recent controversialist has 
had the front to insinuate doubt, and suggest deceitful explanation 
respecting the Tax@ Peenitentiari@ in the following style ?— 

““*Tn case there was the least real groundwork for this vile book, 
mhich I cannot find there was, the money paid into the Papal Chancery 
(it should be Penitentiary) could be nothing else but the fees of office 
on restoring certain culprits to the civil privileges which they had 
VOL. XVIIL—NO. XXXIII.—APRIL, [852. F 
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forfeited by their crimes.’—Milner’s End of Controversy, Let. xli. note i, 
ed. 1824'.” 


We pass on to consider Dr. Newman’s fourth Lecture, “ True 
testimony unequal to the Protestant view.” The writer takes 
different ground here. He does not venture to deny the existence 
of evil within the “* Catholic” Church, but he endeavours to show 
that, at all events, we ‘‘ Protestants” have no right to “ throw 
stones,” because the material of our own houses is equally brittle. 
It is not quite a case of “lying,” in the present mstance, but 
merely of ill-natured slander, which Dr. Newman meets with a 
tu quoque. Let us see how far his answer is a good one. 


* All this,” he says, i.e. the existence of bad popes, bishops, priests, 
&c, &c., “all this may be granted, but before the admission can avail 
as an argument against the Catholic Church, one thing has to be exa- 
mined, whether on the whole her influence and her action is on the side 
of what is wrong, or rather (as is the case) simply powerful on the side 
of good; one thing has to be proved, that the scandals within her pale 
have been caused by her principles, her teaching, her injunctions, or, 
which pretty nearly comes to the same thing, that they do not exist, 
and as grievously (Catholics would say, they exist far more grievously) 


external to her?.” 


Now the particular instance in which Dr. Newman challenges 
his opponents to join issue with him, is the existence, or non- 
existence, of a greater amount of impurity from the vow of celibacy 
taken by the Romish clergy. He admits, in a degree, the ex- 
istence of the impurity, but explains it by a twofold argument. 
First, he denies that there is any “special grace of purity ” in 
married priests, and therefore argues that we have no right to 
declaim against the vow of celibacy. Secondly, he asserts that 
the evil referred to arises, not from the vow of celibacy in 
or but from corrupt human nature, which will break out 
alike in “ Catholics” and “ Protestants.” That we may not 
misstate him, we will give his own words. 


“Purity is not a virtue which comes as a matter of course to the 
married any more than to the single, though of course there is great 
difference between man and man ; and though it is impossible to bring 
the matter fairly to an issue, yet for that very reason I have as much a 
right to my opinion as another to his, when I state my deliberate con- 
viction that there are, to say the least, as many offences against the 
marriage vow among Protestant ministers, as there are against the vow 
of celibacy among Catholic Priests. . . . 

“ But if matrimony does not prevent cases of immorality among 
Protestant ministers, it is not celibacy which causes them among Ca- 


| Pp. 302—304, 2 P. 126. 
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tholic Priests. It is not what the Catholic Church imposes, but what 
human nature prompts, which leads any portion of her ecclesiastics into 
sin. Human nature will break out, like some wild and raging element, 
under any system ; it bursts out under the Protestant system; it bursts 
out under the Catholic; passion will carry away the married clergyman 
as well as the unmarried priest. On the other hand there are numbers 
to whom there would be, not greater, but less trial in the vow of 
celibacy, than in the vow of marriage *.” 


And again—the writer is discussing Blanco White's account of 
Spanish nunneries :— 


“ Here is little more than what happens every day in England; 
for I suppose that here in England there are secret unbelievers, and 
men who are fair and smooth, but inwardly corrupt, and many a single 
female wasted by weariness and sadness, and many a married woman 
cursing the day she ever took her vow ; for these things must be, though 


they ought not to be, while the nature of man is the same *.” 


Now, it is scarcely possible to suppose that so acute a writer 
as Dr. Newman did not himself see the glaring fallacy on which 
his argument is based. Waiving, as beside our purpose, all 
question as to comparative “ purity,” we say, confidently, that 
there is a very material difference between the two cases. A 
married priest commits the sin of impurity, in its worst sense. 
Well, he does so through the influence of the evil spirit, actin 
on his own corrupt nature. But, in his case, there are no especia 
superinducements to sin. God Himself instituted the ‘“ holy 
estate of matrimony,” and the Church of England dares not 
impose a yoke on her members which God has not imposed. 
She dares not impugn that Christian liberty, which the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles claimed permission to exercise, if he 
thought fit to do so. If, therefore, the married priest sins, the 
crime is altogether his own, and no responsibility attaches to 


the Church. She has never strained frail humanity beyond its 


powers of endurance. She has never, by any act of hers, exposed 
her priests to any temptations besides those which are common to 
man. But this is exactly what the Church of Rome has done. 
She imposes on her priesthood a yoke which God has not imposed. 
She forces, she runs directly counter to, the natural feelings of 
humanity ; and she thereby renders herself directly responsible, 
not, undoubtedly, for every instance of impurity in a priest, but, 
surely, for every single instance in which the vow of celibacy has 
been, in any wise, the cause of falling into temptation, of com- 
mitting actual sin. If Dr. Newman means to deny altogether 
that the vow of celibacy ever has been the especial cause of the 


* Pp. 129, 130. 4 Pp. 151, 152. 
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sin of impurity, of course with him we cease to argue. | We must 
simply refer to the melancholy facts which ecclesiastical history 
presents to us. We submit, on the other hand, confidently, that, 
supposing the vow of celibacy to have been in anywise such a 
eause, then is the Church which dares, in defiance of God's law, 
of Christian liberty, and of human nature, to impose that vow on 
her priesthood, directly responsible, in the sight of God and man, 
for every act of sin so committed. So strong, in truth, is our 
conviction on this point, that we should be inclined, reasoning 
Q priori, to draw a marked distinction between a sin of this kind, 
committed by a Romish priest, and a similar act committed by a 
priest of the English Communion. We should feel, prima facie, 
a certain amount of pity for the one, while condemning him. We 
should feel for the other nothing but unmitigated anger and 
disgust. In the case of the Romish priest, we should feel that, 
but for the accursed, unnatural yoke his Church had imposed on 
him, he might possib/y have kept himself free from the dominion of 
sin; that his guilt might, therefore, admit of palliation; that it 
miaht have happened that, but for the imposition of that yoke, he 
might have lived and died without the stain of impurity attaching 
to hisname. We submit, then, if our argument be good for any 
thing, that we have answered Dr. Newman’s challenge. 


“If,” he says, “grievous sin is found in holy places, the Church 
cannot hinder it, while man is man: prove that she encourages it, prove 
that she does not repress it, prove that her action, be it greater or less, 
is not, as far as it goes, beneficial ;—then, and not till then, will you 


have established a point against her’.” 


We submit confidently that, so far as the vow of celibacy is 
concerned, whether that vow apply to man or woman, we have 
‘established a point ” against the Church of Rome. 

While on this subject, we cannot refrain from laying before our 
readers the admirable reply of Archdeacon Stopford to Dr. Mar- 
shall; a reply which, for acuteness, has rarely been excelled. 
Dr. Marshall, in his sermon at Kells, gave as one of his reasons 
for leaving the Church of England, that she had no “ holy vir- 
ginity.” Let us hear the archdeacon’s reply :— 


“ But we have no holy virginity. It was for this distinguished merit 
of virginity (you said) that St. John was specially exalted above all 
the other Apostles as ‘the beloved disciple.’ For this you gave no 
proof, and I know not where to find any. But suppose I take it on 
your statement, I must conclude that St. John only was a virgin. 
Surely you cannot mean to say that if all, or one-half of the twelve 
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Apostles had the same virginity as St. John, that our Saviour would 
have exalted him so highly above all the other virgins, solely on 
account of his virginity. Your story, therefore, proves that there was 
but one virgin among the twelve Apostles. That among twelve 
Apostles, Christ chose eleven married men; rather a strange way of 
recommending virginity among the clergy. Why should not we, as you 
said in your sermon, ‘ without a blush,’ have married men among 
our clergy, after such a proof that virginity was so rare among the 
Apostles °?” 


In his fifth Lecture, ‘‘ Logical inconsistency of the Protestant 
view,” Dr. Newman continues his tu guoque argument, and 
applies it to two particular instances, “ image worship,” and 
“persecution.” Perhaps our readers are not aware that they 
have been living all their lives in direct and open violation of the 
second commandment! Yet so it is, according to Dr. Newman. 
They have actually been, all their lives through, practising idolatry, 
without knowing it! ‘* A Protestant,” says this learned and 
candid writer, ‘‘ blames Catholics for showing honour to images ; 
yet he does it himself'.” He endeavours to prove this in two ways, 
first indirectly, and then directly. Protestants ‘ dishonour ” 
images, says Dr. Newman, and therefore they at once allow, 
by that very act of dishonour, that they may properly be 
‘*honoured,” in the Romish sense of the word ! 


‘“‘ Where,” he says, * is the good sense of showing dishonour, if it is 
stupid and brutish to show honour? Approbation and criticism, praise 


8 


and blame go together °. 


But how do we “ Protestants” dishonour images? Oh, we 
burn “ bishops, or cardinals, or popes in effigy’.” ‘** After 
preaching against the Catholic, who crowns an image of the 
Madonna, the Protestant goes his way, and sets light to an image 
of Guy Fawkes!!” And how then, triumphantly asks this 
admirable logician, “is it childish to honour an image, if it is not 
childish to dishonour it?” One would really suppose, from the 
words of the writer, that the English clergy were as fond of 
“burning,” as D.C. L. and the “ Morning Chronicle” are of 
“badgering” a bishop! We doubt not, if these Birmingham 
Lectures are ever translated into Italian, the Italians will fully 
believe, that the Archbishop of Canterbury, after convening a 
solemn assembly of the clergy of his province, ‘* preached” at 
St. Paul’s against “ Papal Aggression,” and then, attended by 
his suffragans and a long train of applauding presbyters, to say 
nothing of the lord mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs of the city of 
London, went in grand procession to Clapham Common, and 


® Letter, &c. p. 16. 7 P.171. ‘Pp 172. ® Sic, 
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burnt “in efigy” Pio Nono and Cardinal Wiseman ! Such, 
however, is one way by which we ‘ Protestants” admit the 
principle of “ showing honour to images i 

Oh, but we are not to get off so lightly as this. We are not 
only idolaters virtually, but really and actually, ‘‘ But,” gravely 
maintains Dr. Newman, “ this is not all; Protestants actually 
set up images to represent their heroes’, and they show them honour 
without any misgiving :” argal, we are quite as much idolaters as 
“ Catholics.” The statue of King William was set up on College- 
green, Dublin, and therefore we “ Protestants” are “ estopped” 
from saying one word against Romish worship of images! Now 
we really cannot insult our readers by seriously arguing the 
question of image-worship with Dr. Newman on such grounds as 
these. We content ourselves with one admission which, possibly, 
he may consider important. On certain days in the year the 
august assemblage to which we have just referred, and also her 
Majesty's judges, do attend at St. Paul’s for solemn worship. 
Well now, whenever Dr. Newman shall inform the world, that he 
has seen with his own eyes, for on this point we will take no 
hearsay testimony, the archbishops, bishops, judges, lord mayor, 
aldermen, and sheriffs, deliberately kneel down and worship the 
images of Chatham, or Pitt, or Lord Nelson, or any other of the 
images to which we delight in “showing honour,” as the pope, 
cardinals, bishops, and priests of Rome, do kneel down and wor- 
ship the image of St. Peter; then, and not till then, will we 
allow that, on Dr. Newman's grounds, “ Protestants” have no 
right whatever to object to the worship of images in the Romish 
Church. Meantime we leave our er to say on which side, 
ours or Dr. Newman's, is the greater amount of “ logical incon- 
sistency.” 

And turn we now to the question of “ persecution,” respecting 
which Dr. Newman talks well nigh as much nonsense as about 
‘ image-worship,” though not quite of such a barefaced charac- 
ter, We declare solemnly, that we earnestly deplore the neces- 
sity of speaking in this strain of one, who has heretofore acquired 
so high a reputation as the writer of these “ Lectures.” But we 
do say that, if his last “‘ argument,” save the mark! respecting 

Protestant” image-worship be not a specimen of the most 
unadulterated nonsense, that ever emanated from the brain of 
mortal man, then we know not the meaning of terms. If ‘ Ca- 
tholics™ of education and discernment can seriously eulogize it as 
likely to promote their cause in the estimation of thinking men, 


we can only say that we most sincerely wish them joy of their 
champion. 


' The italics are our own. 
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Dr. Newman’s argument with respect to “ Protestant 
secution” has a twofold relation, first, private, and then pub ic; 
as it is practised by individuals, and by the state. He maintains, 
that we are quite as much amenable to the charge as they are, 
because if one of his children, or one of his servants, should be 
perverted to Romanism, a “ Protestant” at once takes measures 
for the prevention of further mischief, by removing the offender 
from his family. But now any man with common sagacity will 
see at once that this is not ‘* persecution,” but self-preservation. 
It is a feeling dictated, not by a desire for punishment, but for 

revention. Take an analogous case. A member of a household 
falls sick with an infectious fever. Well now, if he be wise, the 
head of that household will, if possible, remove the patient; at 
all events, he draws a cordon round his apartment, and debars 
him from all intercourse with the rest of the family. But does 
he thereby ‘* persecute” the sick man? Surely not. He knows 
perfectly well that, if he does not take these precautions, the fever 
will spread, and probably destroy others, and he takes these 
measures in self-defence. Just so it is, and just so it ought to 
be, with ‘** Protestants” in the circumstances Dr. Newman men- 
tions. They know perfectly well, witness Mr. Gordon’s atrocious 
conduct at Trinity College, Glenalmond, that ‘“ Catholics” will 
leave no means untried, right or wrong, fair or unfair, honourable 
or dishonourable, to spread their religion in a family ; and there- — 
fore, surely, every conscientious “ Protestant” parent or master 
is bound, on the common principles of human nature, to do pre- 
cisely that which Dr. Newman ridicules him for doing. We say 
at once that, if ‘‘ Catholics” under similar circumstances, did no 
more than this, we should, in this respect, find no fault whatever 
with them. But this is not all they do, as Dr. Newman perfectly 
well knows. How does the “ fair form of Catholicism” treat 
those persons who venture to think for themselves, and abjure, or 
attempt to abjure, Romish errors? Let the dungeons of Spain 
and Italy—let the Dragonnades of Louis Quatorze—let the “ Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes,” supply an answer to the ques- 
tion. Ay, and how do “ Catholics” act in modern times? Let 
the civil process in the courts of Florence, to which we referred 
before, say whether domestic “ persecution” is the only evil 
attendant, at the present day, on the exercise of the right of 
private judgment in ‘“ Catholic” Italy. It is, we submit, mere 
simple folly, for Dr. Newman to draw any analogy whatever 
between “ Catholic” and “ Protestant” persecution in the 
instances referred to. 

And this is a favourable occasion to say a few words on a 
subject, at the present time, unhappily, of considerable import- 
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i ance, viz. how ought those persons to be regarded and treated 
t who have seceded from our communion? We are speaking, of 
i course, generally, irrespective of local ties, or particular cases, 


Now we do not hesitate to say, that we have a very decided 
opinion on this point, and one with which, perchance, some of 
| our readers may not agree at first sight. While we trust that it 
i is our earnest desire to be “ in charity with all men ;” while, in 
1 | opportunities of doing good, we would make no distinction of 
creed or party; we still must say that, in our judgment, apart 
j from these occasions, any intercourse between ourselves and Romish 
oH “perverts” ought to be of the most distant character possible. 
1 It had better not exist at all; but, at all events, it ought to be, | 
it we think, simply of a formal nature. Our readers will remember i 
a certain correspondence, to which we shall refer further pre- 
sently, between Dr. Newman and the Bishop of Norwich. They 
" will remember the friendly style in which that correspondence 
was commenced—*“ My dear Lord,” and ‘* My dear Newman.” 
We recollect that the “Guardian,” and we think the ‘ Daily 
News,” referred to this correspondence as “refreshing.” They 
described it as a sort of ‘‘ oasis” of amenity, amidst the ‘‘ desert” 
of controversial asperity. We deeply regret that we cannot 
coincide in this opinion. Rather we did, at the time, lament 
exceedingly that any Bishop of the English Church could feel 
himself justified, in adopting such a tone,stowards one who has 
so malignantly slandered the Church of which ‘ God has made 
him an overseer,” as Dr. Newman, since his perversion, has 
slandered the Church of England. But, apart from this par- 
ticular case, what is the position towards the Church of England, 
of these “ perverts,” and especially those in Holy Orders?) We 
apprehend that they are in the position of traitors, who have 
aised the banner of civil war against their lawful sovereign. 
Let us explain our meaning by a case somewhat parallel. We 
can easily understand that, during the Peninsular campaigns the 
English and French armies might soften the asperities of war- 
fare, by a modified degree of intercourse during a temporary 
truce. But we could not understand the Spanish army taking 
such a course towards their enemies. The French were invading 
their country, and so long as one Frenchman remained on the 
Spanish territory, so long must there have been “war to the 
knife” between the Spanish people and their invaders. And so : 
during the “Great Rebellion,” we confess we could not appre- : 
ciate the maudlin sentiment, which could allow a loyal-hearted 
Cavalier to fraternize, in any way or shape whatever, save in 
offices of Christian charity, with a traitor, fighting against his 


a 


lawful sovereign. We submit that, mutatis mutandis, the case 
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of Romish “ perverts” is exactly parallel to this. If Churchman- 
ship be any thing but a name—if the Church of England be, really 
and truly, thesinadom of Gop visibly abiding amongst us—then they 
who have left her are traitors to her cause; then, ‘so long as they 
continue in arms against her, so long must it be the duty of every 
true-hearted son of our spiritual Mother, to regard them as the 
loyal Cavalier would have regarded the traitorous Parliamentarian. 
Mark, we would draw a wide distinction between their case, and 
that of foreign Romanists, or even Anglo-Romanists by birth and 
descent. We are speaking simply and solely of Romish “ per- 
verts”—and we do think that, towards them, our conduct ought 
to be such as we have ventured to suggest. If that suggestion 
be deemed uncharitable, we are sorry for it; but we still do 
maintain that we owe, as English Churchmen, a paramount duty 
to our Mother, which no private or personal considerations ought 
for a moment to supersede. 

We scarcely feel in the humour, after this digression, to return 
to the consideration of the “ribaldry,” to use Lord Campbell’s 
appropriate term, of the Birmingham Lectures. Let us, however, 
expose one more of the monstrous fallacies of Dr. Newman. He 
raises another tu quoque argument. He says,— 


“If such is the conduct of Protestant society towards individuals, 
what is it not against the Priest? what against the Catholic Name 
itself? Do you think it is with the good will of Establishment, Wes- 
leyan Connexion, and various other denominations of religion, that 
Catholics are in Birmingham at all? Do we worship,—have we a place 
of worship,—with or against the will of the bodies in question? Would 
they not close all our churches and chapels to-morrow, would they not 
cut the ground from under us, if they could? what hinders them turning 
us all out of the place, except that they can’t! Attend to this, my 
Brothers, and observe its bearing. You know what an outcry is raised, 
because the Roman government does not sell or give ground to Pro- 
testants to build a Protestant Church in the centre of Rome: that 
government hinders them there, because it is able; Protestants do not 
hinder us here because they are not able. Can they, in the face of day, 
deny this?—they cannot. Why, then, do they find fault with others 
who do, because they can, what they themselves would do if they 
could? Do not tell me, then, that they are in earnest when they speak 
of the ‘intolerance of Catholics’ abroad: they ought to come into 
court with clean hands ?.” 


Now the impudence of this assertion is equal to its falsehood. 
Dr. Newman knows perfectly well that the English people do not, 
for a moment, expect, reasoning @ priori, that the Roman govern- 
ment should “ give or sell” land for a “ Protestant” Church. On 


2 Pp. 183, 184. 
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first principles they expect no encouragement of the kind. But 
they say this, * You come canting and whining to us 3 OF, rather, 
you used to come, about ‘Toleration. Well, we give you that 
toleration. You issue a prospectus for a Roman cathedral on 
English ground; but if your principles of ‘toleration’ are good 
for any thing, we have as much right, in the nature of things, to 
build a ‘ Protestant’ Church within the city of Rome, as you can 
have to build one here; and unless you allow the one, you have 
no right, on any principle of justice, to ask for the other.” This 
is the “ Protestant” argument, and it is a sound argument ; ay, 
and we take the liberty of telling Dr. Newman, that he had better 
not say too much about what “ Protestants can’t” and “ are not 
able” to do. If toleration is really to mean supremacy, if it is to 
be all on one side, if our forbearance is to be so despised, our sense 
of justice so requited, Dr. Newman may depend on it that, at the 
next election, the English people will send representatives to the 
Commons House of Parliament, pledged to a very different line 
of conduct. If the Emancipation Act of °29 be ever altered, if 
the Maynooth grant be ever rescinded, it will be attributable, not 
to the innate wish of the British nation, but to the arrogance 
and the impudence of Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. Newman, and their 
Romish followers. 

One word with respect to the mention made in these Lectures 
of one whom the Romish organs absurdly call the ‘ Protestant 
Champion,”—we allude to Dr. Achilli, Before these pages meet 
the eyes of our readers, in all probability the action, now pending 
against Dr. Newman at the suit of Achilli, will have been decided 
one way or the other. On that subject we have nothing whatever 
to say. But we wish to point out this, that, whichever way the 
cause be decided, the damage, not to Dr. Newman personally, 
but to the ‘fair form of Catholicism,” must be equally great. 
‘or just consider,—if Dr. Newman’s charges be true, the case, 
on his own showing, amounts to this, that Dr. Achilli lived, from 
[826 to over 1840, in the habitual, open, manifest, practice of 
the grossest, the most horrible crimes, being al/ that time an 
ordained Priest of the Romish Church. Dr. Newman admits, over 
and over again, that the Romish authorities did their best to 
“conceal” these things from the eyes of the public. They did 
not expel the offender from their pale, they did not degrade him 
from the priesthood, but they actually, in practice, connived at 
those enormous crimes. Could the deadliest enemy of the Romish 
Church bring against her a more damning accusation? We trow 
not. Take Dr. Newman's own words: he says that Achilli, “so 
early as 1826, was deprived—for an offence which his superiors did 
their best to conceal”—of what? of his “ faculty to lecture!” He 
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says that, in 1827, Achilli had “already earned the reputation of 
a scandalous friar.” Then he recounts three more abominations, 
committed during the next seven years; adding, that the delin- 
quent ‘‘ was afterwards found guilty of sins, similar or worse, in 
other towns of the neighbourhood.” Next he mentions three 
other distinct offences of the same horrible character, committed 
during the next six years. Why, who does not see that, granting 
these charges to be perfectly true, Dr. Newman proves too much. 
He irretrievably convicts the Church of Rome of allowing all 
these abominations—till what time? Till Dr. Achilli * began to 
speak against, not only the Catholic faith but the moral law, and 

erverted others by his teaching*!” Then it was, and not till 
then, that the Inquisition began its work. Why, is not the infer- 
ence unavoidable, that Achilli, provided he had not begun to 
“speak against the Catholic faith,” might have “heaped Ossa 
upon Olympus, and Pelion on Ossa ;” might have steeped himself 
in crime of the blackest dye, ‘‘ from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot,” and his spiritual superiors have ‘‘ made no sign ?” 
If, therefore, Dr. Achilli be innocent, then has Dr. Newman 
committed a grievous ‘‘ crime ;” but, in any case, he has com- 
mitted an atrocious ‘‘ blunder,” for which we suspect Ais superiors 
will not much thank him. Victory will, doubtless, be gratifying 
to himself personally, but, to the Romish Church, on his own 
showing, it will be scarcely less damaging than the most igno- 
minious defeat. Achilli may de the ‘* Cannze” of Dr. Newman, 
but he must assuredly be, in any case, the ‘“‘ Capua” of the Church 
of Rome‘. 

But now let us see how Dr. Newman convicts “ Protestantism” 
of the crime of “persecution ;” though, by the way, ‘ persecu- 
tion” is, in his eyes, scarcely a crime: it is rather, to use his 
own words, ‘a principle which the Creator has put into our 
breasts,” and which, therefore, is not to be altogether ‘‘ ignored.” 
The author of the ‘“ Continuous Confutation” has well argued on 
this admission.— 


“Nor,” he says, ‘‘ does Dr. Newman himself hesitate to maintain the 
principle, as is implied in the following significant words: ‘I say it boldly 
and decidedly, and do not flinch from the avowal, Protestants attempt too 
much, and they end in doing nothing. They go too far; they attempt 
what is against nature, and therefore impossible. . . . Their doctrine 


* P. 198. 

* Since writing the above we have carefully perused Dr. Wiseman’s article on 
Achili in the “ Dublin Review.” It fully and completely justifies our comments 
a Dr. Newman, Take one instance: In 1835, mark the date, Achilli, even then, 
4 man of known depravity,’ was “ most unhappily appointed prior of a convent in 
Naples, always in the hope of reclaiming him.” (Dublin Review, June 1850, p. 486.) 
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of private judgment, as they hold it, is extreme and unreal. . . . They 
are attempting to reverse nature, with no warrant for doing so. They 
altogether ignore a principle which the Creator has put into our breasts, 
. .« Far other is the wisdom of the Church. . . . She must head a 
movement which it is impossible to suppress.’ Dr. Newman is here 
speaking, it will be remembered, of that principle in our evil and unre- 
generate nature which expresses itself in acts of persecution whenever 
the power to persecute is possessed. This evil principle is then, on 
his own admission, an integral part of the system of Rome. It has been 
expressed in her official acts; it is fostered by oaths; it is a part of 
herself; it is a feature engrained in her. The utmost that her vin- 
dicators can accomplish is to palliate the expression of it, by showing that 
there was in individuals the will to check its operation, The power to 
do this herself Rome has resigned. She claims to be unchangeable in 
creed and structure. She cannot, therefore, surrender any principle to 
which, as in this instance, she is formally committed, without forfeiting 
her high pretensions. She must ‘head a movement which it is impos- 
sible to repress.’ She must do evil that good may come. She must 
act on a principle which she cannot disavow. Instead of probing the 
wounds of her corruptions, she allows them to sink deeper, and to 
spread wider, till they become engrained in her. And what must the 
result of such a reckless course be but that, at the last ‘ from the sole of 
the fot even unto the head there will be found no soundness in her ;’ 
the once ‘faithful city’ will have become the ‘ Harlot *?’ ” 


But be this as it may, let us see how the writer substantiates 
his tu guoque in this case. He thus ventures to “ whitewash” the 
reputation of the Romish See. ‘Such conduct,” the exercise, 
that is, of mildness and mercy, 


“Such conduct is but in accordance with the historical character of 
the Holy See, in all times and in all countries. Doubtless in the long 
course of eighteen hundred years, there are events which need expla- 
nation, or which the world might wish otherwise: but the general tenor 
and tendency of the traditions of the Papacy have been mercy and 
humanity. It has ever been less fierce than the nations, and in 
advance of the age: it has ever moderated, not only the ferocity of 
barbarians, but the fanaticism of Catholic populations. Let the accu- 
sations which can be made against it be put in form; let the formal 
charges be proved; let the proved offences be counted up; and then 
Protestants themselves will be able to determine what judgment is to 
“ec passed on the language in which they indulge themselves against 
*. 

Now, thanks to the most valuable “ Letter” of Archdeacon 


Stopford, we can give Dr. Newman a little information on this 
particular point :— 


> Continuous Confutation, pp. 36, 37. 
« ‘ one P i " . ee 7 ml 
Newman’s Lectures on Catholicism in England, p. 203. 
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“ Consider,” he says, ‘the multitudes burned by the Inquisition in 
Spain: these were not Protestants. Most of them were ‘ Catholics,’ 
suspected of thinking differently from what the Church of Rome thinks. 
Portugal, the Netherlands, and many other countries, tell the same 
tale. What of the 60,000 Protestants murdered together in Paris, 
on St. Bartholomew’s Eve? What of those who perished under the 
Inquisition at Goa, in India? From East to West we track her steps 
in blood. 

‘(One case I will give more fully, for a reason I will tell: the case 
of the Albigenses, a people widely spread over the south of France, in 
the thirteenth century, before the Reformation—where, mark, it was 
not the Reformation that introduced such scenes. 

“It is calculated that of this people 100,000 persons suffered death 
by fire and sword. Whole countries were desolated, and, except in the 
recesses of the mountains, the whole people were exterminated. Who 
can estimate the fearful amount of human suffering on the one side, 
and human crime upon the other, that was caused by the authors of 
that massacre’?” 


“Oh, but,” perhaps Dr. Newman will say, “ this was all the 
act of the civil power, against the wish of the ‘ fair form of Catho- 
licism.’”— Was it? Let us see. 


‘‘Mark, now,” says the Archdeacon again, “ by what authority and 
by whose command this deed was done. 

‘A pope and a general council had joined in passing this law :— 

“We excommunicate and anathematize every heresy which exalts 
itself against this holy, orthodox, and catholic faith, which we have 
expounded above: condemning all heretics, by whatever names they 
may be censured. .... 

‘3. Let the secular powers be admonished, and induced, and, if 
necessary, let them be compelled by ecclesiastical censures, whatever 
offices they fill, that as they desire to be reputed and counted faithful, 
they publicly take an oath for the defence of the faith; that in sincerity, 
to the utmost of their strength, they nill apply themselves to EXTERMI- 
NATE from the lands subject to their jurisdiction, all heretics denounced 
by the Church. * * * But if the temporal lord required and admonished 
by the Church, shall have neglected to purge his land from this stain of 
heresy, let him be bound with the chain of excommunication by the 
metropolitan and the other provincial bishops; and if he shall have 
despised to make satisfaction, within a year, let this be signified to the 
supreme pontiff, that then he (the pope) may pronounce the vassals (or 
subjects) absolved from allegiance to him (the lord), and may ex- 
pose his lands to the Catholics, who shall possess it, THE HERETICS 
BEING EXTERMINATED, Without any contradiction, and preserve it in 
purity of faith; the right of the lord in chief being saved provided he 
offer no impediment, nor oppose any obstacle. * * * 


’ Letter to Dr. Marshall, pp. 25, 26. 
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“4, But let the Catholics who, the sign of the cross being taken, 
shall have girded themselves to exterminating the heretics, enjoy those 
indulgences, and let them be fortified with that holy privilege which is 
conceded to those who go to the defence of the Holy Land. * * * 

“The privileges thus given by the pope and a general council, con- 
sisted in the special protection of the Holy See for the goods and pro- 
perties of the ‘ Catholics’ while engaged in the massacre ; and deliver- 
ance from purgatory and immediate admission to the glory of Heaven 
for all who might be killed in executing the vengeance of the Church 


upon the heretics. 
‘This law was passed in the year 1215, by Pope Innocent III., and 


the fourth Council of Lateran; a council acknowledged by Roman 


Catholics as a general council, and infallible. 


“It was in pursuance of this law, and others of the same nature, that 
the Albigenses were ‘ exterminated’ by a general massacre *,” 


Well may we say to Dr. Newman, as the Archdeacon elo- 
quently said to Dr. Marshall :— 


“I do not ask you, sir, whether this horrible doctrine—teaching and 
enforcing wholesale: murder, as a duty of religion and of the Gospel of 
Christ—I do not ask you whether it be * from heaven, or of men;’ but 
I doask you whether this be any thing else than Hell itself let loose wpon 
the earth in the name of the Church of Christ®.” 


Oh, but even then, we have no right to throw stones. ‘ Pro- 
testants” are as bad, if not worse, than Romanists, in this respect. 
‘* Protestantism” has ever been a “ persecuting power.” ‘* Calvin 
burnt @ Socinian, Cranmer an Anabaptist.” Luther did one thing 
— Knox did something else,—Romish priests were horribly tor- 
tured in the reign of James the First, &c. &e.; and, therefore, 
“one would think that with scandals such as these at their door, 
Protestants would find it safest to let history alone, and not meddle 
with the question of persecution at all, from a lively consciousness 
of deeds identical with those which they impute to the Catholic 
Church.” The answer is obvious. First, Dr. Newman’s asser- 
tion as to “identity” is not true, and he knows it. Secondly, the 
particular acts to which he refers have been universally con- 
demned and not justified ; and, thirdly, “ Protestantism,” as such, 
is, in no way whatever, answerable for them. Calvin burnt 
Servetus. True, he did so, and what was the consequence ? That 
that one isolated transaction has been, ever since, the plague-spot 
of Calvin’s history, the blot in his eseutcheon which the most 
favourable of his biographers cannot obliterate. Cranmer burnt 
an Anabaptist. Well, let Dr. Newman show us one of Cranmer’s 
biographers, or, indeed, any writer of eminence, who maintains 


* Letter to Dr, Marshall, pp. 26— 28. * Pp. 28. 
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that Cranmer, in so doing, acted simply “‘in accordance with a 
principle which his Creator had put into his breast,” and which, 
therefore, ought not to be ‘‘ ignored,” and we will, at once, allow 
the analogy to hold good. Cranmer acted, moreover, upon the 
law, but did not make it. The Church of Rome made the law, 
and then acted upon it,—rather a material difference, though, of 
course, not sufficient to justify Cranmer’s severity. And, as to 
the execution of the priests in James the First’s reign, “ Pro- 
testantism,” as such, as Dr. Newman very well knows, had no 
more to do with it, than the Church of Spain, at the moment we 
are writing, has had to do with the “ garotting” of the Spanish 
priest, who attempted the life of his sovereign. They were 
executed, not as Romanists, but as traitors. And does Dr. 
Newman inquire, who was really responsible for the death of these 
men? We tell him the Bishop of Rome, and no one else: yes, 
and we prove our assertion, thanks to Archdeacon Stopford, 
by the evidence of an enlightened Roman Catholic. Mark, we do 
not mean responsible, indirectly, as the head of the Romish 
Church; but directly responsible, as an individual, because he 
would not, on the very same principles, be it ever understood, on 
which Romanists do act now, who take the oath of allegiance, 
permit these men to save their lives. But we give Archdeacon 
Stopford’s account in his own words. 


“The case of the Romish priests executed in King James’s reign was 
this :— 

“In the first years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the Reformed and 
the adherents of the pope lived together in peace. In 1569 Pope 
Pius V. issued a Bull, in which he declared the queen deposed from 
her throne, and called on every Roman Catholic to rebel against her. 
This Bull was afterwards renewed against her successor, King James I. 

‘The pope also instituted seminaries or colleges abroad, for edu- 
eating priests who should preach this doctrine in England, and stir up 
the people to rebellion under the name of religion. All these priests 
were declared guilty of treason, and made liable to its punishment. But 
it was not for their religion they were punished, but for their rebellion. 
This appears from the fact that after their conviction they always had 
this offer made to them, that, if they would acknonledge James as king, 
by taking the oath of allegiance, they should have a free pardon, they 
might keep what doctrines they pleased ; no one of them was ever asked 
(0 change his religion as a condition of being pardoned. They did not 
die rather than change their religion; they died rather than acknowledge 
as king one whom the pope had deposed. It was for treason they suf- 
Jered. Sincerely do I commiserate those priests. Sincerely do I 
admire their courage and fidelity, even while protesing against the 
wickedness of their doctrines, and the folly of their conduct. For these 
men fondly desired to take the oath of allegiance, and earnestly did 
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they beseech THE POPE to spare their lives. But the pope mercilessly 
sacrificed them to his claims of temporal power in England’*.’ 


And how does the Archdeacon prove these assertions? By a 
uotation from the “Columbanus” of the Rev. C. O'Connor, “a 
Roman Catholic, and a Roman Catholic priest, the most learned 
and candid historian that Ireland has yet produced.” Dr, 
O’Connor says : 


‘There is yet extant a petition to Pope Paul V., signed by eleven 
priests, who were under sentence of death in Newgate, for refusing 
James’s oath (of allegiance) in 1612. Two of their companions had 
already suffered death for this office. They died in resistance to legi- 
timate authority, and by the instigation of a foreign power. 

“In their petitions they entreat of his holiness, by all that is sacred, 
to attend to their horrible situation, and they beg of him to point out 
to them clearly in what that oath, for which they were condemned to 
die, isrepugnant to Catholic faith... .The Catholic religion, calumniated 
on account of the ambition of its court, had travelled barefoot over the 
Alps and Apennines, from the dreary cells of a dark and noxious prison, 
and stood bareheaded and trembling, petitioning for admission at the 
haughty portals of the Vatican! ay—and admission was refused! Day 
after day passed and no answer was received, but that which might be 
collected from the sullen silence of impenetrable obstinacy, and unbend- 
ing domination! Both Sixtus and Pius V. had addressed their bulls 
(deposing Queen Elizabeth from the throne of England) with these 
magnificent titles: —‘ We who are placed on the Supreme Throne of 
Justice, enjoying supreme dominion over all the Kings and Princes and 
States of the whole earth, not by human, but by divine authority,’ &c. ; 
and now, how could it be expected that, in compliance with the peti- 
tion of eleven beggarly priests of the second order, such magnificent 
titles should be resigned? No, said the scarlet cardinal, perish the 
idea! let not an iota be yielded, else we shall lose our worldly do- 
minion, ‘ Venient Romani et tollent nostram gentem et regnum.’ All 
the pride, and pomp, and glory of the Vatican would then be swept 
away from the face of the earth, and what would then be the fate of the 
thunders of scarlet cardinals and purple monsignores ? 

‘In consequence of this horrible decision, the following innocent 
English (Roman Catholic) clergymen—alas ! how many Irish—suffered 
as victims to the domination of vicars apostolic, and the fatal influence 


999 


of the court of Rome’. 
Then he enumerates them, and thus continues :— 


‘Let us now consider who, in the eye of unprejudiced reason, was 
the persecutor and executioner of those unfortunate men, James or 
the pope? The evidence of facts is irresistible. The question bears 
not one moment’s examination®.” 


' Letter to Dr. Marshall, pp. 23, 24. 2 Pp. 49. 51. > P, 52. 
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We pray our reader's earnest attention to Archdeacon Stop- 
ford’s conclusion from this history. We have only to substitute 
Dr. Newman for Dr. Marshall in one passage, and we might sup- 
pose him to be reviewing the Birmingham Lectures. 


“Tt is manifest that with all this, the Church of England had nothing 
whatever todo. Yet Dr. Marshall says, it was by these executions of 
the priests that he knew the Church of England to be a false Church ! 
that it was this which led him to change! 

“Ts it possible to believe such reasons?’ He knew the Church of 
England by this! But what did Dr. O’Connor know by it? He knew 
the ambition, the pride, the cold-blooded policy, the sanguinary cruelty 
of the pope and the court of Rome, and he had the manliness to say it. 
If Dr. Marshall had known that the true version of this story was so 
near at hand, and from such a source,—from an Irish Roman Catholic 
priest, renowned for his learning and his courage,—would he have ven- 
tured to produce it as he has done? What, I ask again, are such rea- 
sons worth, except to show that no better can be given for leaving the 
Church of England and Ireland, to join the Church of Rome *?” 


So much for Dr. Newman and “ Protestant” persecution. 

We have to consider, in the next place, the observations which 
Dr. Newman has made on the subject of Romish relics, and 
Romish miracles ; a question in itself of very great importance, 
and one to which we must take the liberty of calling the special 
attention of our readers. In the previous portion of the Bir- 
mingham Lectures, Dr. Newman has simply set at defiance 
alike good taste, historical testimony, and his own previous know- 
ledge of that Church against which his bitterest attacks have 
been directed. In his seventh Lecture he has, we fully believe 
unintentionally, in his new-born zeal for the Church to which he 
now belongs, attacked the very foundations of Christian belief, 
has opened a door to the grossest scepticism, the most blasphe- 
mous infidelity. This is a heavy charge to make, and one which 
requires, therefore, to be very carefully substantiated ; one which 
ought not to be made without the strongest possible proof of its 
correctness. That proof we shall endeavour to supply. Let us 
first see what is Dr. Newman’s argument. He sets out with ex- 
pressing his full and entire belief in the truth of well nigh every 
miracle, in the genuineness of well nigh every relic, of which the 
‘“ Catholic” Church has, at any period in her history, claimed 
the credit :— 


“ Certainly,” he says, “ the Catholic Church, from east to west, from 
north to south, is, according to our conceptions, hung with miracles. 


* Letter to Dr. Marshall, p. 53. 
VOL. XVII-—NO. XXXIII.—APRIL, 1852. G 
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The store of relics is inexhaustible; they are multiplied through all 
lands, and each particle of each has in it at least a dormant, perhaps an 
energetic, virtue of supernatural operation. At Rome there is the True 
Cross, the crib of Bethlehem, and the chair of St. Peter; portions of 
the crown of thorns are kept at Paris: the holy coat is shown at Tréves ; 
the winding-sheet at Turin; at Monza, the iron crown is formed out of 
a Nail of the cross; and another Nail is claimed for the Duomo of 
Milan ; and pieces of our Lady’s habit are to be seen in the Escurial. 
The Agnus Dei, blest medals, the scapular, the cord of St. Francis, all 
are the medium of divine manifestations and graces. Crucifixes have 
bowed the head to the suppliant, and Madonnas have bent their eyes 
upon assembled crowds. St. Januarius’s blood liquefies periodically at 
Naples, and St. Winifred’s well is the scene of wonders even in an 
unbelieving country ’*.” 


He mentions many other cases, but the above quoted will suffice 
asasample. He next proceeds to give his reasons for this belief. 
He maintains that, inasmuch as God wrought, at the INcar- 
NATION, the most stupendous miracle that can possibly be 
imagined, therefore there is no antecedent improbability in the 
belief that He will continue to work miracles. These are his 
words :— 


* Catholics, then, hold the mystery of the Incarnation; and the 
Incarnation is the most stupendous event which ever can take place on 
earth ; and after it and henceforth, I do not see how we can scruple at 
any miracle on the mere ground of its being unlikely to happen. No 
miracle can be so great as that which took place in the Holy House of 
Nazareth; it is indefinitely more difficult to believe than all the mira- 
cles of the breviary, of the Martyrology, of Saints’ lives, of legends, of 
local traditions put together ; and there is the grossest inconsistency, 
on the very face of the matter, for any one so to strain out the gnat and 
to swallow the camel, as to profess what is inconceivable, yet to protest 
against what is surely within the limits of intelligible hypothesis®.” 


Afterwards Dr. Newman still further declares his belief :— 


“* For myself,” he says, “ lest I appear in any way to be shrinking 
from a determinate judgment on the claims of some of those miracles 
and relics, which Protestants are so startled at, and to be hiding par- 
ticular questions in what is vague and general, I will avow distinctly, 
that, putting out of the question the hypothesis of unknown laws of 
nature (which isan evasion from the force of any proof), I think it 
impossible to withstand the evidence which is brought for the lique- 
faction of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples, and for the motion 
of the eyes of the pictures of the Madonna in the Roman States. 


* Pp. 285, 286. 6 Pp. 291. 
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I firmly believe that the relics of the saints are doing innumerable 
miracles and graces daily, and that it needs only for a Catholic to show 
devotion to any saint in order to receive special benefits from his inter- 
cession. I firmly believe that saints in their lifetime have hefore now 
raised the dead to life, crossed the sea without vessels, multiplied grain 
and bread, cured incurable diseases, and stopped the operation of the 
laws of the universe in a multitude of ways. Many men, when they 
hear an educated man so speak, will at once impute the avowal to insa- 
nity, or to an idiosyncracy, or to imbecility of mind, or to decrepitude 
of powers, or to fanaticism, or to hypocrisy. They have a right to say 
so, if they will; and we have a right to ask them why they do not say 
it of those who bow down before the Mystery of mysteries, the Divine 
Incarnation. If they do not believe this, they are not yet Protestants ; 
if they do, let them grant that He, who has done the greater, may do 
the less’.” 

Such, then, is a brief summary of Dr. Newman’s belief, and of 
his reasons for it. 

Now, on the first appearance of these Lectures, a great 
sensation was caused by the particular passages we have just 
quoted. Many persons, and, in particular, the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, charged the writer with placing, with intending to place, 
the miracles of Scripture, and Romish miracles, on the same 
footing ; with asserting, we quote the words of the Bishop, ‘‘ that 
these legends have a claim to belief equally with that Word of 
God, which relates the miracles of our God, as recorded in the 
Gospel, and that the authority of the one is as the authority of the 
other, the credibility of the one based on a foundation no less sure 
than the credibility of the other*.” 

Dr. Newman denied that he ever intended to assert any thing 
of the kind. He says— 


“If you describe me as saying that the ecclesiastical miracles come to 
us on the same evidence as those of Scripture, you attribute to me what 
I never dreamed of saying; if you understand me to say that they are 
on the same level of antecedent probability with those of Scripture, you 
do justice to my meaning. Ecclesiastical miracles are probable, because 
Scripture miracles are true. I really cannot conceive a thoughtful 
person denying, that the history of the ark at the deluge is as difficult 
to reason as a saint floating on his cloak®.” 


Such is, briefly, the purport of Dr. Newman’s explanation to 
the Bishop of Norwich of the passages we have quoted. 
Now, before commenting on this explanation, we are bound to 


7 Pp. 297—299. § Morning Chronicle, Oct. 22, 1851. * Tid, 
c 2 
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say that it is, to a certain extent, satisfactory. We acquit Dr. 
Newman of any intention of placing ecclesiastical and Scriptural 
miracles on precisely the same footing. But we are neverthe- 
less firmly persuaded that such is exactly the meaning which 
ninety-nine persons out of every hundred of those, for whom these 
“ Lectures” were specially intended, will put upon the language 
he has here used; and moreover that, for such interpretation, 
Dr. Newman is directly responsible ; as much as he, who puts a 
deadly weapon into the hands of a child, or an idiot, is directly 
responsible for the mischief which may ensue from its use. But 
this by the way. Let us for a moment consider Dr. Newman's 
explanation. We conceive, then, that there are several very sub- 
stantial reasons for demurring to the assertion, that ‘‘ ecclesias- 
tical miracles are on the same level of antecedent probability with 
the miracles of Scripture.” In the first place, it is matter of 
history, that a great number of Romish “ miracles” have been 
proved to be gross frauds. In the second place, they, under 
whose auspices, if we may so speak, they have been set forth, 
have had a direct interest in maintaining the reality. It is noto- 
rious that enormous profits have accrued to the Romish Church 
from votive offerings, and in divers other ways. In the next 
place, these miracles are generally set forth under circumstances 
of mystery and disguise. They are not allowed to be thoroughly 
investigated. We do not now say that they will not bear 
examination; but we do say it is perfectly notorious, that such 
examination is never permitted, at any rate beyond a certain 
point. Now wherever there is mystery, there is, apart from 
Divine Revelation, always a natural suspicion. Take, for exam- 
- the case of the ‘“ blood of St. Januarius,” of which Dr. 
Yewman thus speaks :— 














“ Bring before the Protestant the largest mass of evidence and testi- 
mony in proof of the miraculous liquefaction of St. Januarius’s blood at 
Naples, let him be urged by witnesses of the highest character, chemists 
of the first fame, circumstances the most favourable for the detection of 
imposture, coincidences and confirmations the most close, and minute, 


and indirect, he will not believe it; his First Principle blocks belief’.” 


_ But now we submit that this is just begging the whole ques- 
tion. They who have the charge of this annual “ miracle” will 
not allow of any chemical investigation. They shrink from 
scrutiny. They ignore all inquiry; and, so long as they do so, : 
™ long will suspicion attach to every “ Protestant” mind on the : 
subject. Let the Neapolitan church, on the next occurrence of 


1 P. 288, 
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this *‘ miracle,” which a Roman Catholic writer has described as a 
gross fraud enacted by the priests, invite English chemists to come 
and analyze it; let them court the minutest investigation, the 
closest inquiry; and then we will believe at least this, that they 
who superintend it, are convinced themselves of its reality. Mean- 
time we will, for the especial benefit of Dr. Newman, quote a 
passage on this subject from Mr. Whiteside’s “Italy.” That 
able writer thus speaks of the ‘“ miracle,” respecting which, 
according to Dr. Newman, there is as much “antecedent pro- 
bability ” as respecting the INcaRNaTION ! 


“The reader is perhaps aware of the nature of this performance. 
The skull and bones of a man dead for centuries, are brought into the 
church and placed opposite a phial which is said to contain some of the 
blood, in a congealed state, of the same dead man; and the fiction is, 
that the juxtaposition of the dry bones and bottle makes the blood to 
liquefy miraculously. ... In reference to this ceremony, deliberately acted 
in the nineteenth century, in the house of God, and in a polished capital 
of Christian Europe, I had a curious conversation with a young noble- 
man connected with the court. This conversation was not sought by 
me, nor held under any the least confidence; it sprang out of a domestic 
occurrence not necessary to detail. The portion material to the purpose 
of disclosing truth I give. The conversation began by the Neapolitan 
thus :— 

*** Believe me, Signor, the Catholic religion is the best in the world.’ 
—Answer: ‘I am glad to hear you say so; sincerity in our belief is 
of the utmost importance. Since you introduce this topic, may I ask 
what is your belief as to the miracle of St. Januarius?’ The Neapolitan 
replied without a moment’s hesitation: ‘I believe it to be an imposition, 
of course!’ ‘Does any man of your rank in Naples believe it?’ 
‘Not one,’ he replied. ‘ Permit me then to inquire, how do you justify 
witnessing the imposture, and appearing to sanction what you know to 
be false?’ He coloured slightly, and then gave a reply never to be 
forgotten by me. ‘Signor, you are a stranger, and evidently unac- 
quainted with the state of things in this kingdom. There exists a com- 
pact between the government and the priests, each to support the other 
in their abuses. The priests will sustain the government so long as it 
sustains them ; and when this imposture is acted, it is part of the bar- 
gain that the king and the court shall attend, and so must IJ, and every 
one who holds a place under the king, be present—for if the nobility 
and sovereign were absent, the people might suppose this proceeded 
from unbelief—therefore the priests insist on our presence; but you 
mistake in supposing this has any thing to do with the Roman Catholic 


2999 


religion’. 


But however this may be, and although we think our case on 


2 Italy, &c. vol. iii. pp. 90, 91. 
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this point of “antecedent probability” tolerably strong, this 
question, after all, is not the one we have now to discuss, What 
we are now concerned with is to show that, in his zeal for what 
we must, pace Dr. Newman, take the liberty of calling, the super- 
stitious element in the Romish system, he has, unintentionally 
we readily believe, but not the less surely, given occasion to the 
grossest scepticism, the most blasphemous infidelity. These 
Birmingham Lectures have been published in a cheap form for 
more speedy circulation. Now, of those who will read the pas- 
sages we have quoted, how many, does Dr. Newman suppose, will 
have the ability, let alone the inclination, to appreciate the fine- 
drawn distinction between the two senses of the term ‘“ cre- 
dibility,” to which he refers in his explanation? Granting 
that explanation to be sound, and, abstractedly, we grant its 
soundness to a certain extent, we are perfectly convinced that the 
Bishop of Norwich truly described the effect of these passages, 
when he said— 


“What I should fear is, not, indeed, that the generality of your 
readers will exalt legends into Scripture, but that, seeeng grounds for 
discrediting the legends, they will look on all narratives of miracles, 
scriptural and legendary, as alike doubtful, and more than doubtful. In 
short, your view, as I see it, tends to a scepticism and infidelity, of which 
I fully acquit you*.” 


But, if our statements on this pot were merely hypothetical, 
we should be little warranted in using, towards Dr. Newman, 
such language as we have used. We regret to say that we can 
confirm the fears of the Bishop of Norwich, fully and completely. 
Dr. Newman has supplied a text in his Birmingham Lectures, 
the “ Wrekty Disrarcu” shall supply a commentary upon 
Dr. Newman's assertions. We need not, perhaps, tell our 
readers, that this infamous journal has, unhappily, an enormous 
circulation among that class of persons who are most deeply 
tainted with infidel and atheistical tendencies. By the merest 
chance, just while Dr. Newman’s Lectures were exciting so much 
observation, our attention was arrested by seeing in the “ Dis- 
patch” the article which heads this paper, entitled, ‘* Newman 
and the Protestant logic.” So horribly blasphemous is this 
article, that nothing but a paramount sense of duty would justify 
us In introducing it into these pages. As it is, we entreat our 
reader's particular attention, not simply to the matter, but to the 
style and language of this vile production. We will tell them 
our reasons for so doing presently. ‘The first half of the article is 


s Morning Chronicle, Oct. 22, 1851. 
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occupied with an attack upon the “blustering hypocrisy” of 
Protestantism,” of which we spare our readers the infliction. 


Then the writer thus proceeds :— 


“But the time is fast passing away when such dissensions and 
manoeuvres can satisfy the reflecting as an answer to an argument 
which, worthless in itself, is perfectly irresistible in its application. 
The controversy has arrived at that stage at which Protestantism, no 
longer having conceded to it the right to assume the jaunty air of 
pragmatical superiority, is put upon its trial, and must make good its 
defence. There is a cool, dispassionate, thinking, and educated neutral 
public, always the ultimate guides and arbiters of opinion, who are no 
longer satisfied that the receiver of stolen goods should escape justice 
by calling for a halter to the thief. Newman has put the question quite 
fairly, and his opponents have evaded it. We shall repeat the inter- 
rogatory, and, what is more, we shall insist upon an answer, or ‘ know 
the reason why.’ The doctrine of the Trinity is no mystery. Athana- 
sius insists upon making it very plain—the Church adopts his creed 
verbatim, It is perspicuously, minutely, with the particularity of an 
inventory, and the business-like detail of an auctioneer, described with 
the definiteness of a saint, who was not overawed by his subject from 
preserving the literal finicality of the dogmatist. As he states it, the 
doctrine involves a moral and physical impossibility—is a palpable and 
flat self-contradiction—defies the very elements of vulgar arithmetic, 
and is abhorrent to every dictate of common sense, and every known 
law of human reason. Now what we and Dr. Newman want to know 
is, what right or object can any man have who says at least that he 
believes in this doctrine, to call any other believer in any thing super- 
stitious or credulous? What apology has the disciple of consubstan- 
tiation for sneering at transubstantiation? Why should a devout 
believer in the loquacity of Balaam’s ass, or Ezekiel’s vision of cow’s 
dung, boggle about ‘blinking statues or bleeding pictures?’ Why 
should he who piously swallows both Jonah and the whale, strain his 
spiritual gullet at the temptations of Saint Anthony? Or why should 
he whose conceptions of the godhead are so humble as to accept the 
description in Genesis of the Almighty ‘ walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day (!!!), or that other in the Evangel of his being a 
baby and circumcised—of his having cousins, brothers, and a mother, 
who went after him, called him out of the synagogue, and said ‘ Thy 
FATHER and I have sought thee sorrowing’—why should such a 
believer be so shocked at those who worship ‘ the Mother of God,’ and 
crown her ‘ Queen of Heaven?’ Is the Romish parallel between Eve 
and Mary any less credible than that a serpent should speak, and we 
should all be damned because ‘ the general mother of mankind’ longed 
fora pippin? That miracles ceased with the apostolic age is a purely 
gratuitous Protestant assumption, not only without the warrant, but 
opposed to the implied language of Scripture. The fact is—they either 
never existed, or they have never ceased; at least for all the evidence 
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or probabilities producible to the contrary. To come nearer to the 
case of churchmen, what right or reason has the man who believes that 
the sprinkling water on an infant's face by one priest will wash away 
original sin, and regenerate it by mere force of his office, and the same 
act by another will have no such saving efficacy, to ignore the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, and the authority of his priesthood in spirituals ? 
‘In endeavouring,’ well observes Foxton, ‘to wriggle himself out of 
this painful dilemma, the contortions of the Protestants’ advocate are 
absolutely ludicrous. At one moment he talks as liberally as a French 
savant, and the next buries himself in a cloud of the vaguest mysticism, 
He is alternately a saint and a philosopher—a Methodist and an 
‘ Infidel,’ and hashes together the rationalism of Strauss and the maun- 
dering of John Bunyan. If Popery be a ‘lie,’ surely this sort of Pro- 
testantism is a sham; and the time cannot be far distant when men 
will discover that their belief must repose either on their internal con- 
victions or on external authority, and that it matters little whether the 


49) 


Pope is enthroned at Lambeth or in Rome“. 


Now we might say much here on the expression ‘* we and Dr. 
Newman.” We might quote the old proverb, noscttur a sociis. 
In sober sadness we forbear. But we do solemnly put it to Dr. 
Newman, as a Christian man—we put it to him as an ordained 
priest of the Catholic Church—we put it to him as a believer in 
the mysteries of Divine revelation—as a firm believer in that 
stupendous miracle “which took place in the holy house of 
Nazareth”—we put it to him, whether the victory he sought to 
gain is equal in value to the price he has paid for it? We care 
not a straw, whether his theory of ‘‘ antecedent probability” be 
sound or unsound; but we ask him whether he is content to 
establish that theory at the cost of such a gloss, as the writer we 
have just quoted has put upon it. We ask him whether it 
would not have been better, for the interests of our common 
Christianity, that every alleged “ ecclesiastical miracle,” since 
the days of Constantine, should have been proved to be an impo- 
sition, than that Ae should have been the oceasion of such a mass 
of blasphemy being disseminated among that ‘cool, dispas- 
sionate, thinking, and educated neutral public,” who are the prin- 
cipal readers of the “ Weekly Dispatch :” and then, moreover, 
we put it to our readers, whether the “ fair form of Catholicism” 
has cause to exult, or to mourn, at the attempt of Dr. Newman 
to improve her ‘ present position” among the ‘ Protestants” of 
England, by the delivery and the publication of his Birmingham 
Lectures. 

But we have not yet done with this article. It is our delibe- 
rate conviction—a conviction which we allow we cannot establish 


rhis is reprinted exactly as it appeared in the “ Dispatch,” 
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by actual proof—but which yet is firmly established in our own 
mind, that this article was written by a Romanist, or at least by a 


party in the pay of the Romish Church. Many of our readers 


will, not unnaturally, start with indignant astonishment at such 
an assertion. We entreat their patient attention to our argu- 
ment in support of that conviction. Mark, first of all, the ver 
singular phraseology of the article in question. Look how the 
writer brings in ‘ ‘Transubstantiation,” “ blinking statues or 
bleeding pictures,” ‘the temptations of St. Anthony,” ‘“ the 
Mother of God,” the crowning the Virgin ‘ Queen of Heaven,” 
“the Romish parallel between Eve and Mary,” ‘ the infallibility 
of the Pope,” ‘tthe authority of his priesthood in spirituals.” 
Then let them consider the assertion of the writer with respect 
to miracles—then the very singular expression “ the Evangel.” 
Is all this what we should naturally expect in a writer, who was 
simply endeavouring to destroy the credit of ‘* Protestantism,” 
without any wish to build up some other belief in its room! We 
venture to think not. Surely a pure infidel would have railed at 
Popery and Protestantism alike; would have sought to destroy 
the credit of both pari passu; would have denounced both as 
impostures, and Popery as the most gigantic and flagrant impos- 
ture of the two. But not so here. Mark, rather, how carefully 
the writer eschews any direct condemnation of Romanism, how 
precisely his argument is identical with that originally attributed 
to Dr. Newman, only clothed in language more suitable to the 
capacity and the taste of his readers. Is it not, in fact, just the 
language one would use, who would rather his readers should be 
Infidels than “ Protestants,” but rather they should be Romanists 
than either? Now then take this into account. At the time of 
the ‘ Papal Aggression,” a report was extensively circulated that 
the Romanists had “ bought the ‘ Dispatch.’” Certain it is, that 
in an article in the ** Dublin Review” for January, 1851, stated 
in the Court of Chancery to have been written by Cardinal Wise- 
man, the ‘ Weekly Dispatch” is held up to the ‘ Catholic” 
world in terms of very suspicious commendation. We will quote 
the words of the article. 


‘The weekly press has been more just, with some exceptions. We 
regret, indeed, that the able articles in the Weekly Dispatch should 
have been sullied with irreligious language, which made it impossible 
to recommend the perusal; but often this blot has been withheld, and 
then, indeed, we have been gratified by the bold, uncompromising, and 
truly masculine eloquence with which the charlatanism of Cumming, 
and the ‘atrocities’ of M‘Neile have been lashed, and the hypocrisy of 
canting illiberality unmasked *.” 


5 Gilbert’s Tracts. Seventeenth Series. 
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There is such a thing as “damning with faint praise,” and 
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‘ee there is such a thing as praising with faint censure. Can we ; 
Ha conceive a Christian bishop praising, under any circumstances, a 
mei h the Weekly Dispatch, except for a purpose ? Now let our readers F 
HAP put all these things together. Then let them take in the his- 


torical fact, that, in the reign of Elizabeth, Romish priests were 
detected in playing at “ Puritanism,” for the sake of the reaction 
on wavering minds. Let them consider the “ Gawthorne” cor- ‘ 
respondence ; and then let them say whether there 1s an “ ante- 
cedent improbability” to the hypothesis we have ventured to 
submit to them. It is, and it must be but an hypothesis ; but it 
is one respecting which the evidence, both internal and external, 
so to speak, is in our opinion singularly strong. ‘That hypothesis 
is, that a Romish writer, or one in the pay of Rome, has delibe- 
rately and wilfully ranged himself on the side of the deadliest 
enemies of the Christian faith, for the sake of injuring “ Pro- 
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testantism.” ' 
iy Any how, we ask whether our assertion is not now proved to ' 
5 the letter, that Dr. Newman, by his rash, unguarded, intempe- 
ay rate statements respecting Romish and Scriptural miracles, has 
i opened a door to the ‘ grossest scepticism, the most blasphe- 
ii mous infidelity °—a door which he will find it extremely difficult 
: r ever again to shut. | 
ih And here we take our leave of Dr. Newman’s Lectures. We : 
ny have spoken of them, and of their author personally, in terms } 
mt i utterly abhorrent to our own feelings, and very different to those 2 
1 Ht we usually employ. We leave it to the judgment of our readers 
a8) Wa to decide whether the occasion has not justified us in so doing. 
Th And now, then, we apply ourselves to the second part of our 
i Hi, inquiry. It will be our object to show Dr. Newman some grounds 
“i . \ for that deeply-rooted suspicion of Romanism which, beyond all 
ee doubt, does prevail among the immense majority of the popula- 
Thy 1 tion of this country. We shall endeavour to show that this _ 
ui suspicion is not the result of ‘‘ignorance,” or “ prejudice,” or 
ie * lying,” or . misrepresentation ;” but is, apart from all other con- 
it siderations, fully justified by recent events, 
ni The first of these events, to which we shall refer, is the late 
‘hh attack upon the English Church, commonly known as the “ Papal 2 
ahi Aggression.” Our readers need not be alarmed. We are not 3 
sy) going into this hackneyed subject on ecclesiastical grounds. We 
- simply refer to u as a deliberate breach of good faith on the part of : 
af the Church of Rome towards the English nation, which will stand, ; 
aH in the judgment of posterity side by side, in moral turpitude, with : 
a oi wre St. Bartholomew,” or the “ Revocation of the edict 
M4 ) ‘ = . ’ . 1 mre He _ F ~ o¢ ants : 
4 r mm S. . ust coneidies the ( ircumstances of this transac tion. 
i A large body of our fellow-subjects were exposed, whether rightly ; 
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or wrongly matters not to our present purpose, to certain civil 
disabilities. These disabilities, for a long period of years, they 
endeavoured to remove. At last they succeeded in so doing. 
But mark under what circumstances. The people of England 
took, as they supposed, the most ample precautions for the supre- 
macy of that Church, which in their hearts they so dearly love. 
They carefully guarded against any open attempt at rivalry be- 
tween the spiritual rulers of the two Churches; against any 
encroachments on the Church of England, by that clause in the 
“Emancipation Act,” which prohibited the assumption, on the 
part of Romish Bishops, of any titles taken from places which 
were at that time giving a title to English bishoprics. The 
purpose of that clause was manifest. It was intended plainly 
to prevent, at any time, Romish bishops taking ‘ territorial 
titles” from any places in England and Ireland. Now, as a 
matter of fact, the Romanists accepted that clause in its 
entirety. They said, ‘* Relieve us from our civil disabilities, and 
we are perfectly content. We meditate no encroachments on 
the English Church. All we ask is full liberty to worship God 
in our own way, and to be placed on a footing, as to civil rights, 
with our Protestant fellow-subjects.” They did not say then, that 
they could not carry out their religious system without bishops 
taking their titles from English towns. They did not say then, 
that such titles were essential to the ‘full and free exercise” of 
their religion. They did not say then, that the restrictive clause 
in the ‘* Emancipation Act” only referred to the existing English 
bishoprics. They did not say then, that their bishops would be at 
full hberty to assume titles from any places in England and 
Ireland except those which at that time gave a title to bishops of 
the Anglican Church. They did not say then, that their religion 
would be crippled, and maimed, and mutilated under “vicars 
apostolic,” deriving their titles from places in partibus infidelium. 
They did not say so then, because they did not think so; and, 
moreover, they knew perfectly well that, if they had said so, the 
Act of 1829 would never, spite of the threats of civil war, about 
which they bluster so much now, spite of our “ fears” for our own 
safety, have passed into a law. 

We say then, first, that the recent assumption of “territorial 
titles’—the recent partition of England into Romish ‘ dioceses” 
—apart from all questions bearing on the Church of England, or 
the * Supremacy of the Crown”—is an act of cool, deliberate 
treachery and bad faith on the part, not of English Romanists, 
but of the Church of Rome, which has never been excelled in the 
annals of even Romish history, which will remain as an indelible 
blot upon the “ fair fame of Catholicism,” which will never be 
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obliterated from the memory of the English people. We say, se- 
condly, that the glaring fallacies, the palpable sophistry, the ea post 
facto arguments, by which Cardinal Wiseman, Mr. Bowyer, and 
‘other writers, endeavoured to justify that aggression, have taught 
Englishmen a lesson which they will be very long indeed in un- 
learning—have taught them that honour, and justice, and inte- 
grity, and open promises, and implied engagements, are at once 
thrown to the winds by the Church of Rome and—not by all, but 
by too many of her adherents—if her temporal or spiritual in- 
terests, as they imagine, can be one single atom advanced. 

But take, in the next place, the case, as to which, when it 
occurred, all England rang with disgust and indignation—the case 
of Lord Feilding. We are not alluding now to Lord Feilding’s 
verversion, though, as they who attended the Gorham meeting at 
St. Martin’s Hall, know perfectly well, we might say much as to 
mala fides on that point. But we refer simply to the case of the 
church at Pantasa. Lord and Lady Feilding, while members of 
the English Communion, determined to build a church at Pan- 
tasa. The foundation stone of that church was laid with every 
possible circumstance of solemnity, in the presence of the Bishop 
of St. Asaph—the Holy Eucharist being celebrated on the occa- 
sion. But, during the process of building the church, Lord and 
Lady Feilding changed their religion—and what then? Not 
simply do they stop the works, as they had an undoubted right to 
do; not simply do they refuse, as they had an equal right to do, 
to contribute any further towards the completion of that church, 
but they actually took with them, so to speak, to the Church 
of Rome, the part of the church already built, which, in the sight 
of God and man, on every principle of common justice, in foro 
conscrenti@, as much belonged to the Church of England as Lord 
Heilding’s own property belonged to him! And yet, forsooth, 
Dr. Newman has the effrontery to talk about ‘“ Protestant preju- 
dice” against the Romish religion, being based simply upon 
‘lying, and misrepresentation, and fraud ! 

And, take again the glaring case of Miss Talbot. Out of 
respect to the distinguished position that lady holds, we will say 
very little on this subject. We simply say this, Is there a single 
nan, woman, or child, in the British empire, who believes that, 
but for Mr. Grantley Berkeley, that lady would now be occupying 
that position! Is there a single person credulous enough to be- 
lieve that that lady’s 80,000/. would ever have eluded the grasp 
of the Church of Rome, but for the interposition of the Lord 
Chancellor! If there be one such person, he must be, indeed, 
the very phoenix of simple-mindedness! If there be one such 
person, we beg him to read the following pages. 
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While preparing the materials for this paper, we determined to 
wade through the mass of evidence taken by the Parliamentary 
Committee on the law of mortmain, thinking it possible we might 
find something therein bearing on our present subject. We 
found then, for one thing, a full account of the case which 
attracted so much of public attention at the time it was pending 
in the Vice-Chancellor’s court, the case of ‘ Metairie versus 
Wiseman.” We say confidently that, in the annals of a court of 
justice, no case was ever brought forward, disclosing a grosser 
moral fraud upon the relations of a dying man, and one which 
gave foundation for a heavier charge of moral turpitude against 
the system of the Church of Rome, and the particular parties 
under whom, in this instance, that system was practically carried 
out. We shall wait with no little anxiety for the report of that 
Committee, which has been, we are happy to say, reappointed this 
session. Meantime our readers shall judge of this case for them- 
selves. 

Mathurin Carré was a French emigrant, residing at Somers 
Town. He lived in a wretched garret, with the reputation of 
extreme poverty; supporting himself partly by teaching, and 
partly by an allowance from an emigrant fund. ‘The old man fell 
ill, and a medical man, a Frenchman and a Roman Catholic, was 
called in to see him. This took place on the 28th of February, 
1847. So extreme was Carré’s apparent poverty that the medical 
man, when he first saw him, said that he ought to have port wine, 
arrowroot, &e., but that it was of no use ordering them, as ‘‘ the 
= creature” could not pay for them. Hamilton, however, the 
andlord of Carré, stated that he was really a very rich man, 
having a sum of 10,000/. in the funds. Upon this the medical 
man forthwith posts off to Mr. Holdstock, the Romish priest of 
the district. Mr. Holdstock, as far as it appears, was before 
perfectly unknown to Carré personally. Mr. John Athanasius 
Cooke, a Romish pervert and a barrister, the legal factotum in 
this whole transaction, distinetly states, “I did not know, at the 
time, whether Mr. Holdstock did or did not know M. Carré °.” 
Well, Mr. Holdstock promptly attends the summons. Upon the 
Sunday afternoon he sends off for the aforesaid J. A. Cooke, and 
gives him instructions for a will, which instructions were never 
produced before the Vice-Chancellor. They were lost. Mr. J. 
A. Cooke, at onee, proceeds himself, without calling in an attorney, 
& most unusual course, as he allows, to prepare a will, in which 
he was appointed an executor, and by which 7000/. in the 3} per 
cent. bank annuities were left to Bishop Griffiths and the said 


® Blue Book, p. 203. 
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J. A. Cooke, in trust for the Girls’ School attached to the “ Ca- 
tholic” chapel of St. Aloysius, Clarendon Square; while 30002. 
in the three per cent. consols, mark the difference of stock, were 
left among Carré’s two brothers, his sister, and a deceased sister's 
children. On Monday, the Ist of March, Holdstock and Cooke 
go together to Carré’s house with the will. The old man was in 
a sinking state. That will Carré refused to sign, and then Cooke sug- 
gested that a deed, with a power of attorney to transfer the stock, 
would be preferable to a will, as ¢¢ would save the charity TOOL. 
legacy duty. While Holdstock and Cooke were there, two women 
happened to come in, one the housekeeper, the other an intimate 
friend of Holdstock. They were sent back again, their services 
as witnesses to the will not being then required. Meantime 
Cooke prepares a deed of gift and a power of attorney for the 
transfer of the stock. The deed provided for the 7000/. going to 
the “* Catholic School,” Cooke himself, Bishop Griffiths, and Carré, 
being trustees under the deed. On the following Thursday even- 
ing the same persons go to Carré’s house, with the deed of gift, 
the power of attorney, and another will, mark this, by which the 
8000/7. stock was left to Carré’s relations, in which will there is 
not the slightest mention of the aforesaid deed, or of the 70001. 
The parties go in. Carré refuses to do any business. The priest 
leans over and speaks to him ix French. So unwilling was Carré, 
by the evidence of the defendant’s own attesting witness, Miss 
Clark, to have any thing to do with the matter, that Cooke 
actually folded up the papers and proposed leaving the room, but 
was prevented by the interposition of some other party, though 
she does not mention Holdstock’s name. After this, the priest 
himself supports the old man, puts a pen into his hand, and there- 
upon the three documents are duly executed. Carré then ordered 
Cooke to leave the documents, but he refused to leave the deed and 
power of attorney, but took them with him, and left the will, 
having first distinctly assured the “dying” man that he could, 
whenever he pleased, revoke the deed. The parties then left the 
house. On the Friday morning Cooke posts off to the Bank with 
the power of attorney. He lodges this there, and effects the 
transfer at half-past one the next day, just in time to save the old 
mans death. Carré died on Saturday afternoon. Cooke, in his 
evidence before the Committee, states that on the Saturday even- 
ing he went to Golden Square, to the house of Dr. Griffiths, the 
Viear-Apostolic, and told him of the cireumstances. Now mark, 
Cooke states, in answer to a question by Mr. Keogh, that Dr. 
Grithths knew nothing whatever of this transaction till after Carré’s 
death. He afterwards requests to “correct” this evidence. We 
have seen in our time a good many criminal trials. We have 
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earefully read the whole of the evidence of Mr. John Athanasius 
Cooke, “corrections” and all, and we declare solemnly, that we 
never, at the Old Bailey, or any where else, saw any witness 
wriggle, and twist, and shuffle, and evade, worse than Cooke 
appears to have done under the cross-examination of Mr. Anstey. 
He says at last, ‘I think that, as Dr. Griffiths did not express 
surprise, he must have known of the gift by some means. There was 
an interval between the Thursday and the Saturday, during 
which Dr. Griffiths micur have heard of the transaction!” We 
should state that an interval of a fortnight elapsed between Mr. 
Cooke’s two examinations. 

Such is a brief outline of this most remarkable, may we not 
fairly say, of this most infamous and iniquitous transaction. Let 
us just consider it with reference to the conduct, first of Carré, 
the testator; secondly, of the legal factotum, John Athanasius 
Cooke; and, thirdly, of the priest Holdstock. 

We are asked then to believe that this old miser—he was 
seventy-seven years of age—who was so particular as to his divi- 
dends, that even his own broker refused, on the day before he 
died, to allow Hamilten, his landlord, to take a quarter’s dividend 
by a power of attorney, without a personal interview with Carré 
himself; that this old man, deliberately, knowingly, and wittingly, 
without any moral ‘ duress,” any ‘‘ undue influence,” executed a 
deed, by which 70002. was conveyed away from him to trustees, for 
the benefit of a Girls’ ** Catholic” School ; and, moreover, signed 
at the same time, a power of attorney, under which the property 
might be, and under which it actually was, transferred from his 
own possession to the trustees, within two days, and before his 
own death. We submit to our readers that the most imaginative 
writer of fiction—even Dr. Newman, writing about the Church of 
Kngland—never invented any thing, in the nature of things, so 
absurdly improbable! From a careful consideration of all the ma- 
terial parts of the evidence, we have not the slightest moral doubt 
that Carré, in signing the power of attorney, believed that he was 
sinply signing a document, empowering parties to receive the 
dividends then due on the stock. We do not say that the par- 
ties intended him to think so. But we have no doubt whatever in 
our own minds as to Carré’s own opinion on this particular point. 
af But now consider the conduct of Mr. John Athanasius Cooke. 
his gentleman, in defiance of all professional usage, “descended,” 
we use the graphic language of Mr. Bethell, ‘almost to menial 
offices in the preparation of the deed—receiving instructions for 
It, preparing it, seeing to its endorsement, paying for the stamp 
of it, and uniting in his own single person all the different pro- 
fessional services that are rendered by counsel, by solicitors, and 
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by law-stationers’.” This, to say the least of it, is somewhat 
singular ! 

And consider his conduct with regard to the will, not, observe, 
the original will, which Carré would not execute, but the will by 
which the 3000/. were given to Carré’s relations. In that will 
there is not the smallest reference of any sort or kind to the “* Deed” 
by which, on the very same day, Carré had assigned away the 
larger amount of stock, the 7000/. By the terms of that will—our 
readers may safely take our word, for we have carefully read it,— 
by the terms of that will, no one of Carré’s relations would have 
the smallest suspicion that the testator had ever been possessed 
of a single farthing more than the 30007. Nay, more than this ; 
Cooke himself distinctly states to the Parliamentary Committee 
what follows. He wrote as executor to the relations of Carré 
respecting the bequest of 3000/. He is asked, upon this, “ In 
giving the particulars of the property, did you make any allusion 
to the 7000/.2” The answer is, “* None whatever ; I considered 
it my duty as trustee to withhold it; I considered that the deed 
was not obtained from M. Carré by any undue pressure, that it was 
his free disposition ; I considered that the family had no legal right 
under that deed, and that I was consequently justified in not in- 
forming them of the disposition made by that deed *.” Did our 
readers ever see a reply to a question which so forcibly suggested 
the proverb, qui s’excuse, s'accuse? Comment on it would be 
wholly superfluous. 

One word more on this point. We were somewhat staggered 
on reading over the Blue Book, to find that, although Cooke had 
eee enough declared all this, yet he states that Dr. Griffiths 
iad paid over to the relations a cheque for the “ proportionate 
part of the dividends which had accrued (on the whole of the 
10,0002. stock) up to March’.” We said to ourselves, as we dare 
say our readers will say too, that this fact was scarcely consistent 
with the seeming desire to conceal from the relations all know- 
ledge of the 70007. Now mark, we do not like to use hard 
words, so we will simply say, the cunning manner, in which this 
was done. They were obliged by law to render an account up 
to March on the whole of the stock. That account now lies 
before us, and we will tell our readers how they did it. One 
item of that account is 92/., in respect of the proportionate 
part of the dividends on the whole stock—but they took very 
good care not so to deseribe it—that would have disclosed the 
whole affair. They entered this 927. as a debt due to the testa- 
tor from Dr. Griffiths! Mark, they do not say one word as to 


’ Speech of Mr. Bethell in “ Metairie 7. Wiseman.” 
* Blue Book, pp. 240 241. * P. 324. 
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who Dr. Griffiths was ; but they leave the relatives to suppose, 
if they pleased, that he was somebody or other to whom, at some 
time or other, Carré had Jent 92/., and now he had repaid it. It 
is thus stated in the “‘ Executorship account :”"—“ April 14, By 
cash from Dr. Griffiths for money due to the deceased at the time of 
his death, 921. 7s.” And yet the “‘ Tablet,” that most veracious 
Romish organ, endeavoured in an article of six columns, now 
before us, to whitewash this most wretched transaction. ‘‘ Any 
how,” says the writer, ‘‘ if there was INDISCRETION, there was no 
DISHONESTY !” 

But we have to consider, lastly, the conduct of Mr. Hold- 
stock, Carré’s “spiritual director ;” and he is, in reference to 
our subject, the most important personage, because, bY virtue 
of Cardinal Wiseman’s eulogy upon him, which we shall quote 
presently, he represents the system of the Romish Church. 
Mr. Holdstock hears, after morning mass, of the illness of 
Carré, and of his property, from Gasquet, the medical man. 
He loses no time in visiting him. He takes instructions for 
the will, which instructions are lost. He sends for his legal 
factotum, Mr. J. A. Cooke, on the Sunday evening. He goes 
with him the neat morning, having his witnesses to the wished- 
for will all ready to follow him. They do follow him, but to 
no purpose. Now mark, although Cooke distinctly asserts that 
Holdstock represented Carré to him as “a dying man,” Hold- 
stock does not go near him more than once, though he lived 
close to him, till Thursday afternoon. Then he goes with a 
train of attendants, all ready for the execution of the will. He 
there and then, as their own witnesses allow, by his personal 
influence, ‘‘ persuaded” the unwilling Carré to sign the documents. 
He goes away, and he never once goes near that wretched old man 
again! Now, let our readers consider the value which Romanists 
profess, we mean no sneer by the term, to attribute to the “ last 
rites” of their Church; and then let them consider further, that 
this wretched old man, who appears, up to Sunday, never to have 
had one solitary thought about religion—even then it was by no 
act of his own that the priest came to him—that this wretched 
old man was 

** Cut off even in the blossoms of his sins, 

Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d ; 

No reckoning made, but sent to his account 

With all his imperfections on his head.” 
How does Holdstock justify himself here? He says in his 
affidavit that Carré died sooner than he expected. Sooner than 
he expected! Why, the man was described by himself as “a 
dying man” on Sunday, and yet he lived six whole days! Now 
VOL. XVIIL—NO, XXXIII.—-APRIL, 1852, H 
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the “ Tablet” has the audacity thus to speak of Mr. Holdstock’s 
conduct ;—*‘ Carré said it was true, he wished to porns the 
appointment ; he felt ill and weak.” This was on the Thursday, 
‘ The priest exhorted him, and rightly, to get his temporal affairs 
fairly off his mind. Delays were erous.” Dangerous to what? 
To the soul of the dying man, or to the Girls’ ‘‘ Catholic” School ! 
And then the “Tablet” proceeds, ‘‘ Surely an Anglican minister 
must have felt that in such a case the same exhortation was 
called for.” Doubtless, every Anglican priest would have so 
thought ; but we beg to tell the “ Tablet,” that if any Anglican 
priest had thought only of “ delays” being “dangerous” in tem- 
poral matters, and not equally so, and much more so, m sucha 
case, in things A ry that priest would have been most 
deservedly suspended, at least, by his bishop, and held up to 
universal execration, throughout the whole length and breadth of 
“Protestant” England. The ‘“ Tablet” describes Mr. Holdstock 
as ‘known for twenty-five years to all the Catholics in London, 
as one of the most self-denying and retiring priests in the district, 
who has nothing to gain from those schools of St. Aloysius, and 
who has nothing whatever to do with the management of them.” 
It may be so. We do not, for a moment, insinuate that Mr. 
Holdstock had any personal pecuniary interest in this transac- 
tion; but we say, confidently, that there is plain, positive, unde- 
niable proof, that, in this instance, the interests of this wretched 
“dying” miser’s soul were not considered, by Mr. Holdstock, of 
equal importance with the interests of the Romish religion, with 
the welfare of the ‘‘Catholic” Girls’ School of St. Aloysius, 
Clarendon quer. We can fully believe that Mr. Holdstock, 
and we speak in perfect sincerity, acted, as he believed, ad 
majorem Dei gloriam. We believe that he acted on the prin- 
ciples of the Church to which he belongs. But we none the less 
condemn his acts; and we say that the Romish Church in 
England, by not disavowing those acts, must justly fall under a 
similar measure of most merited condemnation. 

But more than this, Cardinal Wiseman has distinctly, not sim- 
ply not disavowed, but has actually attached his episcopal impri- 
matur to the conduct of all the parties in this transaction. On 
Sunday, the 18th May of last year, Cardinal Wiseman preached 4 
sermon for the Girls’ School of St. Aloysius, and, in that sermon, 
he thus alludes to the case we have been considering :— 


‘I deliberately say, that a more unjust or unjustifiable imputation 
of motives or actions to those whose names have of late been before the 
public, it were impossible to conceive. I do not wish to dwell longer 
on this matter, but I cannot dismiss it without solemnly and emphati- 
cally stating, that nothing which has occurred, nothing which I have 
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heard, has for one moment lessened in my esteem and affection those 
who have been subjected to the calumnies that have been heaped upon 


1» 


them’. 


Now, of course, we have nothing whatever to do with the bestowal 
of Cardinal Wiseinan’s “ esteem and affection ;” he is perfectly wel- 
come to bestow them wherever he pleases. We only desire to record 
the fact, that the head of the Anglo-Roman Church distinctly avows 
his deliberate opinion, that he considers it perfectly justifiable for 
a Romish priest, and a Romish barrister, to prepare a deed for a 
“ dying man,” without the intervention of any attorney, any one 
to protect that man’s relations—to ‘‘ persuade” that unwilling old 
man to sign that deed, by which two-thirds of his whole property 
are left to a ‘* Catholic” School—to transfer that property within 
forty-eight hours after that signature—and then, to render an 
account to the man’s relations, in which there is not the slightest 
mention of any transaction of the kind! We think our readers 
will agree with us in the opinion, that such a statement is, of 
itself, quite a sufficient condemnation of the principles, not of 
Roman Catholics, but of the system of the Romish Church. 

We need only refer, very briefly, to the issue of this case. By 
some means or other the relations of the old man discovered the 
execution of the deed and the transfer of the stock. They 
brought an action in the Vice-Chancellor’s court, which was 
eventually compromised by the payment to them of 4000/, out of 
the 7000/. which had been left to the ‘‘ Catholic” School. 

But we have not yet done with the ‘* Blue Book.” We cannot 
certainly say, “‘ though bad begins yet worse remains behind,” for 
we can produce nothing so bad, in detail, as the case of “ Me- 
tairie v. Wiseman,” though, in principle, the case of Mr. James 
Molyneux Taylor is equally atrocious. 

Mr. Taylor, the father of this gentleman, was an old man, a 
Roman Catholic, of very large property, living at Weybridge. He 
had two sons and three daughters. Three or four years before 
his death he made a will, by which the whole of his estate was, 
naturally, left to his children. With these children he had always 
lived on terms of the greatest possible love and affection. About 
three months before his death, his son—we are condensing his own 
narrative—was informed by his father, then in a very declining 
state of health, and “from his long illness exceedingly changed,” 
that he intended to leave nearly all his property to his children, 

Jor their lives, but, in reversion, to the Kaslediaiaes Church. 
They were not to have the slightest testamentary power over it, 
but simply to enjoy it for their lives. Mr. J. M. Taylor remon- 


' Tablet, May 24. 
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strated, as strongly as his father’s state of health would allow, 
but to no purpose. The will was made, and the will now stands. 
Somehow or other, a report was spread abroad, that Mr. Taylor 
had “ disinherited” his children for the sake of the Romish Church, 
and much scandal was excited on the subject against Cardinal 
Wiseman personally. Now, mark, the Cardinal writes to the 
papers a very indignant letter, in which he first denies that he 

rsonally had any thing to do with the matter. This was per- 
ectly true. He had oem to do with it. But then he goes on 
to deny the fact of Mr. Taylor’s “ disinheritance.” He describes 
all the family as in the full enjoyment of the property of their late 
father, and, therefore, certainly not “ disinherited.” Upon this 
Mr. J. M. Taylor wrote a most touching and beautiful letter, 
which we would gladly insert entire, to the ‘* Morning Herald.” 
In this letter he exonerates the Cardinal from any share in the 
transaction, and, then, he thus proceeds :— 


“With respect to what Cardinal Wiseman in his letter terms my 
‘supposed disinheritance,’ I must add, that the bulk of my father’s 
property is left to his children for their lives only. The will contains 
no power enabling me to make any provision whatever in favour of a 
wife or children as to the property so devised; but, on the contrary, 
my life estate is coupled with very stringent provisions against any 
attempt at incumbrance or alienation.” 


Out of respect to his father’s memory, and from a regard to the 
feelings of his sisters, Mr. Taylor chivalrously declined to contest 
this will, and so the matter now stands. 

Now we have three observations to make on this case. First, 
that no respectable solicitor, no man of common feeling and 
ordinary principle, could possibly have consented to share in the 
making of such a will as this, considering the state of health, and 
the evidently morbid condition of the testator, when it was made. 

Secondly, that it is to the everlasting infamy of the Romish 
Church, that she should have consented to accept of any provision 
whatever from a will made under such circumstances. Mr. Taylor 
was asked whether he considered that this iniquitous will was his 
father’s own spontaneous act, or made at the suggestion of any 
other person. His answer is very significant, ‘It is impos- 
sible to say.” But, in our judgment, this is perfectly immaterial. 
Granting that no priestly, or other influence, was used, we say, 
confidently, that the “ spiritual director ” of Mr. Taylor ought to 
have prevented such a will, if he had the power of doing so; and, 
any how, that the Church of Rome ought, in no way whatever, 
to have accepted its provisions. They ought to have said to 
Mr. Taylor, “ This will is very plainly an unjust will, made by a 
person evidently in a morbid condition. We will have nothing 
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whatever to do with it. Contest the will by a friendly suit. We 
will not oppose you; and if you can get it set aside, take your 
property, and do what you like with it.” We say that Mr. Hold- 
stock, in the former case, was bound, on every principle of common 
morality, not simply to have had nothing whatever to do with 
assisting Carré’s execution of the deed, but to have used all his 
influence to prevent him from making it. We say that a similar 
principle will apply to the case of Mr. Taylor. 

Thirdly, we contend that Cardinal Wiseman was guilty of a 
most gross and dishonest evasion, of most atrocious dissimulation, 
in talking about Mr. Taylor's “ er disinheritance,” about 
his being in the full enjoyment of his property, when he must 
have known, perfectly well, under what provisions that property 
was held. 

One more case from the Blue Book, and we have done. In the 
years 1828 and 1829, two daughters of Mr. Alexander M‘Carthy, 
of Cork, entered the convent of Black Rock, in the county of 
Cork, as ‘ professed nuns.” We condense the evidence of their 
brother before the Parliamentary Committee. At the time of 
their profession, their father paid 1000/. as entrance money with 
each of them, on the distinct wnderstanding that they were not to 
participate in any property he might leave at his death. More 
than this, he actually drew up the draft of a will, in which, in 
consideration of this payment, he leaves his daughters, the pro- 
fessed nuns, a shilling each. That will was never executed, and 
M‘Carthy died intestate, in July 1843, leaving property to the 
amount of 100,0007. Of course the other children prepared to 
divide this property between them. Now mark the odious, the 
disgusting treachery of the Romish Church. ‘The authorities of 
the convent, in December 1843, and in March 1844, compelled 
these unhappy young women, “after considerable objection and 
remonstrance on their parts, and under the pressure and com- 
pulsion of their vow of obedience,” to execute deeds of assign- 
ment of all their property to the convent, They then commenced 
proceedings in the Trish Court of Chancery, to recover the nuns’ 
share of the 100,0007. The Lord Chancellor Brady delivered a 
very strong judgment against the claim, on this plain ground, 
that the nuns, in executing the deed of assignment, were under 
duress and undue influence. The convent appealed to the House 
of Lords. The Lords dismissed the appeal upon ‘a point of 
pleading,” but with a very strong expression of agreement with 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, as to the question of duress and 
undue influence. Bishop Murphy and Father Mathew, the a 
pellants’ own witnesses, abundantly proved those points, in the 
opinion of Lord Cottenham. One answer of Mr. M‘Carthy, the 
brother, we must give at length. He says :— 
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“ Fathew Mathew states in his evidence, that he did not make use of 


any coercion, save and except explaining to them the nature of their 
vows. He explained to them the vow of obedience, and that my sister 
would be excommunicated and deprived of the sacrament, if she did not 
execule the deed in compliance with her vows*.” 

We abstain from all comment on this case. We simply ask 
any man of common sense whether, taken in conjunction with the 
other two, it does not abundantly prove, that the principle which 
actuates—not, again, Roman Catholics, but the Church of Rome— 
is the old principle— 

“rem, 
Si possis, recié ; si non, quocunque modo, rem.” 


We ask whether reason, equity, and justice, do not imperatively 
require that, by some adequate alteration of the laws of mortmain, 
such abominable transactions as those to which we have referred, 
should be, as far as possible, prevented for the future. 

And now, before we conclude this long paper, we desire to 
make one brief remark. If any think that we have derived plea- 
sure from exposing the atrocious conduct to which we have just 
referred—that we have deliberately “ gloated over” the errors, 
and failings, and infirmities of the actors in these transactions, 
simply from a feeling of delight at their position, simply from a 
wish to raise a feeling of indignation against our Roman Catholie 
fellow-countrymen—if any think that we cannot respect honour, and 
justice, and integrity in individuals, whensoever, and wheresoever, 
those qualities are to be found—we can, merely, in all sincerity, 
deny thecharge. Just consider the circumstances. Dr. Newman 
has challenged the production of “ facts.” He has ventured to tell 
his “ brethren of the Oratory” that, ‘if you would have direct 
downright proof that Catholicism is what Protestants make it to 
be, you must lie; else you will not get beyond feeble suspicions 
which may be right and which may be wrong. ‘The substance, 
the force, the edge of their tradition is slander.” He says that, 
“to Protestantism false witness is the rinciple of propagation.” 
We have simply answered Dr. Newman’s challenge, and we leave 
him to digest the ‘ facts ” we have brought forward. 

But, perhaps, as Dr. Newman is fond of a tu quoque, he may 
rer one here also. Well, then, we, in our turn, offer him a— 
challenge. Here, in the full light of day, in the face of the 
people of England, in the name, and in the behalf of, the English 
Church, of English “ Protestantism,” if Dr. Newman pleases, 
we challenge this slanderous vituperator of our beloved spiritual 
mother, to produce any acts of her children, to which she has 


* Blue Book, p. 476. 
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her imprimatur, of which she, as a Church, has expressed her 
approbation, analogous, in any wise, in moral turpitude, dis- 
simulation, and fraud, to the acts on which we have commented. 
We say to him, that if he can show us one Anglican layman 
deliberately acting as, with the full snp crvepns of his spiritual 
superiors, Lord Feilding acted, in the case of the church at 
Pantasa, and the Church of England glorying in the act—if he can 
show us one case, in which, for the sake of her property, the 
Church of England deliberately prevented a young lady from 
taking her natural rine in society, as Dr. Hendren, and the 
other emissaries of the “fair form of Catholicism” palpably 
endeavoured, and did their best, to prevent Miss Talbot—if he 
can point out one single, solitary, isolated case, of an Anglican 
priest and an Anglican barrister, soon together to ‘‘per- 
suade” a “dying” man to sign away the larger portion of his 
property from his relations, for the use and benefit of the om om 
Church, and then the lawyer concealing that fact studiously from 
those relations—can show us, moreover, that the Church of Eng- 
land, by one, or both, of her Archbishops, sanctioned every part and 
particle of the foul transaction—if he can show us one case, in 
which the English Church accepted and acted upon such a grossly 
unjust will as that of Mr. Taylor—if he can point out one 
solitary act of deliberate treachery, duress, and compulsion, 
analogous to that of the superiors of the Black Rock convent—if 
he can point out one fact, in the whole of her annals, by which 
the Church of England stands convicted of not censuring, and 
therefore of conniving at, such conduct as that of Mr. Gawthorn— 
then, and not till then, will we allow, that the errors and the 
crimes committed under the Romish system, are to be ascribed, 
not to the influence of that system, but to fallible human nature ; 
then will we grant that ‘ Protestants” have no right to throw 
stones at the Romish religion. If he will confute the facts we 
have brought forward, then will we readily acknowledge that 
“ Protestant prejudice” is based upon evidence as groundless 
and as unsubstantial as that which * has brought against the 
Church of England in his Birmingham Lectures. Meantime, 
we laugh to scorn the puny efforts of Dr. Newman, and ten 
thousand such as he, to damage the cause of the English Ohurch. 
She lives, and she will continue to live, strong in er principles 
and her practice ; strong in her scriptural doctrine and her primi- 
tive order ; but stronger still in the undying love, in the unchanging 
affection, of that Enciish Propie, to whom, since the Reforma: 
tion, she has stood forth, and to whom she will continue to stand 
forth, as the strongest bulwark against Romish error, as the 
staunchest preservative of Catholic truth. 
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Archer Gurney’s Poems. 


Art. 1V.—1. Faust. A Tragedy. Part the Second, rendered 
from the German of Goethe. By Axcnern Gurney. London: 


Senior. 


2. Love's Legends. Poems. By Ancuer Gurney. London: 
Mitchell. 


3. The British Churchman. 


4, King Charles the First. A Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. 
Arcner Gurney. Second Edition. London: William Pic- 
kering. 1852. 


THERE are undoubtedly certain epochs in the histories of nations, 
and sometimes too of the world in general, when talents and 
energies of classes respectively distinct, manifest themselves with 
a peculiar intensity. We have all heard, for instance, of the ages 
of Pericles, Augustus, Elizabeth, and Louis Quatorze—the latter 
of which has been strangely over-rated—and if we examine the 
subject, we shall perceive that the constellations, real or supposed, 
which have adorned these various periods, are not the exceptions 
to, but the manifestations of, an universal law, which regulates the 
progress of human agency, gradually preparing the world through 
its many strange vicissitudes, and often by means, which at first 
sight appear little calculated to effect their object, for that final 
consummation to which we appear rapidly approaching. The 
origin of this dispensation is of course to be sought in the inscru- 
table counsels of the Divine will, regulating the course of events 
according to the dictates of Divine wisdom. The means by which 
the decree is carried into effect are in some cases obvious, though 
still veiled with a portion of that obscurity which makes us see 
the things of this life, as well as those of another, through a glass 
darkly. It is however clear, that similar causes acting upon 
similar subject matter, will, under similar circumstances, produce 
similar effects. Such, at least, is the way in which the world 
speaks of these things; the more Christian, and therefore philo- 
sophical, method of expression would be, that such conjunctions 
and appearances are symptoms, or tokens, that the Divine will is 
manifesting itself in such and such a way. 

Of the four epochs to which we have alluded—those of Pericles 
and Elizabeth may be considered as the days of the giants; 


whereas the eras of Augustus and Louis Quatorze were but the 
ages of mere mortal men, 
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These however, as we observed before, are not the only periods 
when the mind of man has developed itself with peculiar power in 
one or more determinate directions. We have evidence of such 
a manifestation even in the scriptural account of the world before 
the flood ; we have in the sacred volume also the glorious age of 
Israel, from the birth of Samuel to the death of Solomon; and 
that equally glorious, in another point of view, when the mightiest 
bards that this world has ever seen, struck their divinely-tuned 
harps, and uttered the messages of Heaven, in the richest poetry 
of earth, around the falling throne of Judah. 

Then look to the monuments of Assyria. Do they not speak 
of a golden age, the very memory of which has passed away ? 

Look to the annals of Egypt, written in her temples and her 
tombs, her pillars and her palaces. How clearly do they speak of 
an outburst of genius, succeeded by ages of miserable and slavish 
imitation. 

There is another age—the mightiest probably amongst unin- 
spired men, the age of Homer. The restless conceit and silly 
scepticism of the age has endeavoured to destrey the identity, 
and deny the existence of the greatest of uninspired poets, and 
to promulgate and defend the preposterous notion, that the most 
perfect poem ever composed (if we except the ‘“‘ Gidipus Rex”), 
was the work of a succession of semi-barbarian poetasters. Such 
writers, we would admonish, that no amount of minus quantities 
will produce any thing affirmative; that all the witlings ever 
brought into the world, if they could, by some strange and for- 
tunate instrumentality, be concentrated into one living specimen 
of mediocrity, would not produce a wit; and that unity of effect 
is not, and cannot be, the result of multiplicity of design. No! 
Till the Venus de Medici is eclipsed by the result of the separate 
and jarring exertions of a concourse of bad workmen, till the in- 
mates of a second-rate seminary for young ladies achieve by their 
concurrent, but independent and successive attempts at painting, 
a chef-@ cuvre superior to the Madonna of Carlo Dolee—till.. . .! 
we may go on for ever in our illustrations—will we believe that 
the “Iliad” is a sort of poetical pot pourri; and that Homer, 
instead of being the most perfect of artists, and the greatest of 
poets, is merely “ the fortuitous concatenation of circumstances” 
personified. 

To us it appears clear from a consideration of the subject, in 
part suggested by an interesting passage in Butler’s reminis- 
cences, that the “Iliad” is neither the work of a succession of 
ballad-mongers, nor the production of a solitary genius, arising in 
a barbarous age; but that it is the almost sole genuine relic of a 
high state of civilization swept away by an irruption of barbarians, 
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and surviving through a period of lawlessness and ignorance by 
means of its intrinsic excellence and general attractiveness. 

Of the moral and intellectual history of the age of Homer we 
know little or nothing; but in the case of the ages of Pericles 
and Augustus, we find a phenomenon which we noticed as trace- 
able in the monuments of Assyria and Egypt, namely, that after 
the human mind had reached its highest development, there soon 
supervened a declension both in taste and power; and this, too, 
seems a law, though neither so universal nor so absolute as those 
previously mentioned. It is not universal, since there have been 
golden ages that have been suddenly and instantly succeeded by 
epochs signalized for their utter barrenness in the precious ores of 
human taste and genius. It is not absolute, since even in the 
declension and in the general absence of mental or moral energy, 
there have been exceptions—men possessed of the characters of 
their fathers—and, as it were, born after their time. 

To borrow two illustrations from that mighty book which is 
open to all, and where He who disposes all the things we propose, 
has written the wisdom of His will, how often as we watch the 
waves do we see them rise gradually, till one mightier than the 
rest overleaps the limit attained by its predecessors, then follow 
lesser waves gradually decreasing, till after a lull the ferment 
begins once more. 

In the transition from day to night, again, we have examples 
of both the courses indicated above ; we have the glorious sunset, 
and the long warm twilight of the north, and the dazzling glory 
and sudden darkness of the south. 

Many, indeed, as we have observed, have been the golden 
epochs of the human mind, greater or more contracted in their 
geographical extension, fuller or fainter in their intensity of 
glory, embracing some more, some fewer, branches of man’s 
capacity. 

But of these epochs there is one to which we have not as yet 
even alluded, which will rank high in the scale of reputation 
throughout the ages that are coming—the epoch of the French 
Revolution—and, strange to say, there is one man who has lived 
through that epoch, and outlived all the successive stars of that 
magnificent constellation—the poet James Montgomery. 

It is curious to look back at the period of his entrance into 
life, and to mark the many great names connected with and 
flourishing at that time, and then to number up the celebrated 
men, his Juniors, in public existence, now gathered to the grave, 
or silent as the tomb. For the age has passed away, the sunset 
is fast fading into night, its warmth, its glory are departed, gone, 
and gone for ever, 
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It was a glorious age. We are not speaking of moral worth, 
but of mental energy, intellectual power, and in this sense it was 
a glorious age. Let us name but a few of our own countrymen, 
Pitt, Fox, Canning, Burke, Burns, Byron, Moore, Scott, Shelley, 
Southey, Coleridge, and two of our own kings, and oh! how many 
others could we name, and now they have passed away, they are 
all gone, and for ever, save the mightiest and noblest of them all, 
the matchless one, the Duke of Wellington. And we are in- 
clined to repeat once more the repetita crambe of the indignant 


Roman— 


‘Terra malos homines nunc educat atque pusillos 
Hos deus quicunque aspexit ridet et odit.” 


In two of the departments of mental development this assuredly 
holds good—those of statesmanship and poetry—the most partial 
eyes cannot invest our late premier, for example, with the moral 
stature of a son of Anak. [is warmest eulogists would scarcely 

aint him as possessed of the tact of a Pericles, the honour of a 

hocion, the comprehensive mind of a Chatham, the unbending 
determination of a Cato, the loyalty of a Mephibosheth, or the 
patriotism of a Doria. 

In the world of poetry things are not quite as bad, for there 
we have the thunder of Montgomery and the warbling of Keble, 
and the mysterious symphony of Williams, and the measured 
melody of Tennyson, to say nothing of others more or less de- 
serving of praise or blame. 

Montgomery—Robert Montgomery—is certainly a great poet ; 
and whatever be the fate of his other poetical works, he has 
written one at least which will live for ever—we speak of the 
“Christian Life.” It is, however, at present impossible to tell 
what will be the opinion of posterity with regard to him, whether 
the judges of future days will remit him the punishment due to his 
many glaring offences against good taste and good sense, on ac- 
count of his transcendent, his overwhelming and magnificent sub- 
limity of idea and sometimes of expression too, or whether they 
will, according to the well-known custom of boarding-schools, set 
one bad mark against many good ones. 

Whatever be the charms of Keble, and they are very great and 
very many, we are confident that future generations will not ad- 
judge him that high eminence which he now enjoys. His faults 
are insome points diametrically opposite to those of Robert Mont- 
gomery, in that whereas the author of the “Christian Life” 
frequently spoils what is intrinsically noble by an inelegant ex- 
pression or forced phrase, the author of the “Christian Year,” on 
the other hand, raises in some instances a beautiful superstructure 
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of exquisite language upon no foundation, self-poised as it were in 
air. The beauties of Montgomery are at times like fountains in 
the desert, guarded, or rather infested, by savage beasts and un- 
jleasant-looking reptiles. Those of Keble too frequently resem- 
ble the lovely mirage which attracts the eye but fails the tongue. 

Of Williams we trust to speak more at large hereafter. We 
have not forgotten his ‘* Creation,” -and its high claims upon the 
notice and admiration of the public. 

As to Tennyson, though very beautiful in his way, he possesses 
at present an artificial and factitious eminence, which will not be 
accorded to him by “the age to come.” He is in fact the poet 
of the day, the poet who has just struck the right chord, just hit 
the bull’s-eye. He writes, and as it seems, both thinks and feels 
exactly with, and for, and in his age. He personifies, and ex- 
presses, and transfers to his poetical canvas the highly-educated 

ntleman of the nineteenth century. There is a certain name- 
ess grace, a refined and painfully conscious elegance, a savoir 
faire, and a savoir vivre; a little philosophy, never wy deep, 
though often affecting depth; a little Christianity, not of a very 
strict or practical character ; a little infidelity, and a good deal of 
scepticism ; then there is much dexterity in running the changes 
upon a few ideas, a fwd quantity of feeling never falling into 
extremes, a great deal of sentiment, an immensity of sentimental- 
ism, and not one particle of romance. Such is Tennyson, who 
belongs rather to the class of minstrels that hymn the praises of 
their oe lord in appropriate verses, than of those mightier sons 
of song who act as the teachers of the days they live in, or who, 
if they fail to do so from a moral obliquity, raise high above their 
contemporaries a towering monument of bold and independent 
genius, which lasts through revolving ages the admiration of suc- 
cessive generations. 

bat different from either of the bards last mentioned is the 
poet whose name stands at the head of this article. The uncouth 
and extravagant phraseology which actually disgusts us at times 
with Montgomery, the mistiness and unreality which disappoint 
us in Keble, the obscurity which is observable in most of Wil- 
liams's poems, and the mental mediocrity so universally cognizable 
in Tennyson, will never distress the readers of the poems of Archer 
Gurney. A faithful and a noble child of nature, he has tracked 
the steps, and watched the looks, and learnt the lore, and acquired 
the language of the Magna Mater. Let us take, however, his 
poems sertatim, discussing him and them as we go on, and re- 
serving our fullest oniilecakion for his latest production, the 
second edition of ‘* Charles the First.” 

The translation of the Second Part of Faust is executed in 
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a most masterly style, combining that ease and accuracy which 
are so seldom united in compositions of this nature. It is indeed 
a fact which must be acknowledged by all the students of poetry, 
that good translations are much rarer than good poems. Of this 
the reasons are obvious. In the first instance it requires a great 
poet to render a great poem, and great poets prefer for the most 
part producing original works of their own to translating those of 
others. ‘Then, again, it is very difficult for a stranger to enter 
fully into the conceptions of an author, especially a poet ; and in as 
far as he fails to do so will he fail to succeed in translating his works. 
And, lastly, when to these requisites, so rare in themselves, is 
added that the translator must be a perfect master both of the 
language which he translates from and of that into which he 
renders his original, we perceive causes amply sufficient to account 
for the great dearth of good translations so observable in our own 
as well as other languages. 

It is not therefore surprising that there should be no English 
translations from the classic poets worthy of the name except the 
AEneid by Dryden, and a few exquisite fragments by Muilton: 
for we presume that no one will venture to cite as evidence to the 
contrary the Iliad of Pope, which, whatever be its excellencies, is 
most undoubtedly no¢t the Iliad of Homer. 

It is no mean praise then to Archer Gurney that he should 
have commenced his poetical career by rendering into English, 
with all the force, and life, and mystic power, and nameless grace 
of the original, that very wonderful and noble poem, the Second 
Part of Faust. 

The essay with which he has introduced this work to the Eng- 
lish reader is in itself most interesting and instructive, and shows 
a clearness of conception and a grasp of mind which prepare us 
for the achievement of great things. 


‘‘ Whilst the beauty of detached scenes and passages (says he in the 
Second Part of ‘ Faust’), can be denied by none, many are of opinion 
that little positive meaning, scarcely any thing of a fixed tendency, no 
lesson for good or evil, can be gleaned from that extraordinary work. 
It is contended, that it isa conglomeration of scenes, each of which, sepa- 
rately and by itself, must be allowed to possess great merit, but which 
are not sufficiently connected with one another to form one complete 
whole, I do not share this opinion; and I will endeavour in as few 
words as may be, to explain what I consider to have been the author's 
plan and object in this truly wonderful production. In order to do 
this, I shall be compelled to notice briefly the First Part of Faust, of 
which the work now immediately before us is but the sequel and 
conclusion, 

‘ Faust, then, in the First Part, is represented as a professor in a 
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German university, who, after the toil and study of many years, has 
arrived at the conclusion, that he has laboured in vain, and that all 
knowledge is vanity. Stung to the soul by this reflection, he dreams 
of plunging into the vortex of pleasure and dissipation, and of enjoying 
earth at least, as he can discover or fathom nothing beyond it. He is 
in this mood when the spirit of evil, Mephistopheles, seeks his presence, 
and, falling into Faust’s own train of thought, assures him that all 
knowledge is vain and profitless, and that pleasure is the only good. 
This pleasure he offers with youth, love, and beauty; and all that he 
demands as the price of those glorious benefits is the soul of Faust in 
the after-world, if after-world there be. Faust assents to this pro- 
position, on the condition that Mephistopheles serve him, as his ‘slave, 
until he has succeeded in making his master so perfectly happy, that 
he shall call on the passing moment to stay, exclaiming, ‘ Linger, thou 
art so beautiful!’ If Mephistopheles does not succeed in this, his time 
and pains are to be given for naught. To this condition the devil 
accedes, and accordingly a bond to that effect is signed by Faust, in his 
own blood, as ink. It should be observed that Mephistopheles calcu- 
lates much more on the opportunity thus afforded him for plunging 
Faust into the abyss of sensual sin, than on the parchment bond, which, 
after all, was a mere form of ceremony: for it is not to be supposed 
that any mortal should have the power of thus bargaining away his own 
soul. However, the bond is signed, the bargain is concluded, and 
Mephistopheles commences his labours by giving youth and beauty to 
Faust again, The latter soon sees a simple, artless maiden, with whom 
he falls in love; but this passion being merely sensual, and unaccom- 
panied by any deep mental emotions, indeed scarcely deserves the name 
of love. Yet Margaret (this is the maiden’s name) is deceived by it. 
She, the type of all innocence and purity, falls from her high estate, and 
becomes the victim of the seducer. In the mean time, Faust, far from 
feeling any real pleasure in his conquest, is devoured by remorse and 
agony. He condemns himself as a heartless fiend, and yet, having once 
yielded to the voice of temptation, baving once started on the downward 
path, he finds it impossible to retrace his steps,—he sinks yet deeper 
and deeper in sin. The end of this criminal passion is death and 
misery. Margaret, maddened by her agony of spirit, destroys her 
child, and expires in the dungeon from which Faust has vainly besought 
her to fly. Thus the First Part concludes. Faust is borne away by 
Mephistopheles, and the voice of Margaret is heard from above, calling 
him back to the paths of love and light, but as yet vainly. 

‘* In the Second Part of this great work, we find him resolving to 
forget the past, and to start again on his search for happiness and joy. 
Some time has probably elapsed since the death of Margaret, and he 
issues on the world once more, under the guidance of Mephistopheles, 
eager for new pleasures, new delights. But still his desire is not pure 
and truly noble—he still seeks for happiness only, and not for virtue— 
he still would attain his goal by sensual means. Mephistopheles leads 
him to the court of the Emperor of Germany. There, to please the 
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monarch, Faust summons the shades of Helen and Paris from Hades, 
and, gazing on these two in a scene of dumb courtship, which they 
perform before the assembled court, he falls wildly in love with Helen, 
and attempts to grasp the shadow. Of course, this inroad on nature’s 
laws is attended by defeat ; the spirits vanish in smoke, and Faust falls 
senseless. The character of Helen here first introduced to our notice, 
forms a perfect contrast to that of Margaret in the First Part. The 
latter was the type of mental purity and beauty—Helen is the repre- 
sentative of sensual loveliness carried to its furthest point of perfection. 
Margaret is the maiden of the romantic—Helen the beauty of the 
classic age. The former's charms lie in ber exquisite Christian purity 
of spirit—the latter’s chief excellence is her irresistible loveliness, her 
marvellous grace. Thus Faust was far more likely to attain goodness 
in loving Margaret than in adoring Helen, had not his soul been unable 
to comprehend and fathom the former's true superiority. As he has 
wandered from the true ideal, he naturally seeks compensation in the 
false, which lies nearer to him, and which he can more easily under- 
stand. Let it not be forgotten, however, that from the beginning, the 
Almighty Himself had allowed Mephistopheles to tempt his creature to 
sin, and had anticipated Faust’s final triumph over the wiles of the 
evil one. 

‘To resume: Mephistopheles bears Faust, in his swoon, to his old 
professional study, and thence proceeds with him and a strange sprite 
named Homunculus, to the classical Walpurgis night. It would be 
useless to dilate here on the various concomitant events which led to 
this final result. I will but mention that all the ghosts of the classic 
ages were supposed to assemble on the plains of Pharsalia, on one night 
in the year, and that it was naturally expected Faust might be able to 
gain surer tidings of his new idol, Helen, there than elsewhere. There, 
too, he does hear of her, and is introduced by Manto, the daughter of 
/Esculapius, into the realms of Pluto, where Orpheus entered of old. 
In that dark region does Faust seek and find his Helen, and by won- 
drous power he thence draws her back to earth again. By so doing, 
he confounds all time, and we consequently find Helen returning from 
Troy once more, and sént on before with her maidens by Menelaus, to 
prepare the altar for a sacrifice. It is not needful here to tell by what 
means she is induced to take refuge in the palace of Faust, who appears as 
a barbarian chieftain. Suffice to say, that she does so, and that they are 
subsequently united by Hymen’s bonds. The child, which is the pledge 
of their union, soon falls a victim to its own audacity ; Helen then returns 
to Hades, and Faust is once more left alone. The moral conveyed by 
this allegory may be easily comprehended. The bonds of sensual love 
are lightly broken, and beauty unaccompanied by true virtue, cannot 
be expected to prove true to its deluded worshipper. Thus Faust finds 
the pleasures of mere sensual bliss fleeting and vain; they afford him 
no real content even in possession, and leave regret and satiety behind 
them. We are now approaching the end of this great poem. The 
crisis of Faust’s fate has arrived. He forms the design of gaining a 
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vast tract of country from the ocean, and in consequence of the magic 
aid afforded by him to the emperor in a battle, he is constituted lord of 
all the land he may thus be enabled to secure. With the aid of Mephis- 
topheles, who is of course compelled to serve him, he carries this design 
into execution, and invites the inhabitants of the neighbouring countries 
to take possession of the newly-conquered soil, He sees a happy and 
free people thus called by him into existence; and whilst he gazes on 
this scene of his successful labours, he feels a moment of true content 
and felicity, and in that moment expires. But in dying he has found 
the grand secret of happiness—he has discovered that the feeling of 
having made our fellow-creatures happy is the true key to joy; and 
thus in forfeiting, he has, as it were, redeemed his bond—in losing he 
has gained. The will of Heaven is accomplished—the anticipation of 
the Almighty is realized. Through sin and sorrow the labouring mortal 
has at last penetrated to the fountain of charity—he has made the 
great object of religion his own, and thus the goal of happiness is 


attained.”—pp. i.—iv. 


Mr. Gurney goes on to point out the beauties and the blemishes 
of the great work which he is about to introduce to the English 
public, —the poetic power, the artistic skill, the moral lesson, and 
the moral error of Goethe’s ‘* Faust.” 

It is scarcely possible to give an adequate idea, or indeed any 
idea at all of this wonderful production, without allotting a far 
greater space than we can afford to it. There are some poets as 
well as painters whose works cannot be appreciated except in the 
whole piece. ‘There are indeed few, very few, who combine at 
once the finish of a Teniers with the conception of a Salvator 
Rosa. 

We take however the opening of the first scene, not because it 
has any peculiar excellence—indeed the beauty and the glory of 
the poem increase each step that we advance—but that, being as 
it were at the nearest extremity, the entrance of the poem, it is 
less absolutely dependent upon the context. 


A beautiful landscape. Twilight. Faust lying on a flowery bank, 
tired, restless, and ‘endeavouring to sleep. A number of graceful 
little sprites move in airy circles around him, 


** ARIEL. 


‘* Sona—accompanied by olian harps. 


‘When o'er the landscape, charming Spring 
Weeps mid her smiles in gentle showers, 
And fragrant opening blossoms fling 
Their varied sweets from gay wild flowers, 
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The evil and the good have rights 

On your protection,—then to man, 
Afford ye little elfin sprites, 

Whatever friendly aid ye can !— 


“While hovering yon poor mortal’s head around, 
Fulfil your duties as good fairies bound— 
Assuage the furious conflict in his heart, 

Heal the keen wounds of memory’s fatal dart ; 
With cunning spells lull sorrow’s wintry blast, 
And teach him blest oblivion of the past.” 


After a few more lines we have— 
**Cuorus oF Farrigs, 

‘When the gentle dews descend 
On flowerets fann’d by evening's gale, 
: And the twilight shades extend 
4 In floating mists o’er hill and dale ; 
| Then gently elves his eyelids close, 

Fair childhood’s dreams revive awhile, 
Stil] sweetly whisper soft repose, 

And life of all its woes beguile.— 





** Night now shrouds the blue serene, 

Stars burst forth with golden glare ; 
Great and little lights are seen 

Gleaming here and sparkling there,— 
Gleaming in the lake reflected, 

Sparkling in the vaulted sky, 
While by Nature’s law directed, 

Rides the pale chaste moon on high. 





‘The darksome hours of night are o’er, 

Its pains, its pleasures now have fled. 
Mortal! thou wilt revive once more; 

Morn’s glowing beams play round thine head. 
Lo yon slender willows bending, 

Cast their shadows soft for thee, 
And the corn in waves ascending, 

Sweeps o’er the hills a restless sea. 


** Wouldst thou each fond wish obtain, 

Gaze on yonder prospect fair ! 

From thee shake sleep’s brittle chain— 
Though closely linked, ’tis thin as air! 

Fear not thou to scale the wall 
Which others bound by custom shun ; 

He who would rise should dread no fall— 
Follow the impulse, and ’tis done.”—pp. 1—3. 
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We shall content ourselves with one more extract from this 
very singular and very interesting piece. 
“Drunken Man (reeling). 


“ Let ’s be jovial all and hearty ! : 

See I’m frank, and fresh, and free ; 

Songs and jests pass round our party, 
We'll be joyous company. 

Then I'll drink, and drink, and drink,— 

Clash your glasses !—tink-a-tink ! 

Let them clash, and let them sound,— 

Pass the merry goblet round. 


“ Though my wife has raved and ranted, 
Though she’s torn my coat in two, 
When I lightly gallivanted, 
When I term’d her jade and shrew,— 
Still I'll drink, and drink, and drink,— 
Clash your glasses !—tink-a-tink ! 
Seize them, maskers !—let them sound ! 
Pass the merry goblet round. 


** Don’t suspect that I be tipsy, 

Think not all my cash is paid ; 
Should my Hostess prove a gipsy, 

I'll get brandy from the Maid. 
Still I’ll drink, and drink, and drink,— 
Come, ye villains! tink-a-tink ! 
One to one your glasses sound,— 
Pass the merry goblet round. 


** Pleasures all are sweet, but flying; 
Tame discretion! you're a bore: 

Let me lie though where I’m lying, 

For I now can stand no more. 


‘* CHorus. 


“Every brother, drink, and drink ! 
Shout and clash your tink-a-tink ! 
To your seats be firmly bound, 
He’s a fool who bites the ground.”—pp. 24, 25. 


But enough of this spirited and living translation of one of the 
most striking productions of German genius. Pass we now to 
Love's Legends, a series of three poetical tales, the character of 
which is well expressed by the titlk—Apnemar’s Vow, the 
first of these poems, is a wild and spirited legend of the days of 
Charles Martel. The peculiarity of the metre will, perhaps, pre- 
vent its gaining that popularity which it might otherwise attain. 
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This piece, however, as well as the other two, aims at no high 
excellence. The volume—a pretty little green volume—is rather 
the holiday sport, than the appointed task of a poet; but as such 
it has great merit. The first legend opens thus :— 


“They come o’er the mountains, they come o’er the sea, 
The Saracen host in their pride ; 
From east and from west, from each Paynim countree, 
They throng like to locusts that cover the lea, 
And Christendom’s lords are defied, 
Oh! if Heaven in its grace should not merciful be, 
In vain will earth’s Saviour have died. 


‘Spain is theirs, Spain, the land of the vine and the dance, 
Now onward the host’s billows roll ; 
Beneath the keen sabre is shivered the lance; 
And lo! they have reach’d thee, dear, beautiful France, 
Of chivalrous valour the soul. 
Soon, soon, through thy gates may their wild coursers prance ; 
Soon, soon, may the foe reach his goal. 


Yet, no! there are hearts which still beat for the fight, 
One chief who may break the dark spell ; 
Who may teach these proud Paynims so haught in their might, 
That Heaven by its chosen will vindicate right, 
And baffle the counsels of hell. 
Ay, France hath full many a chivalrous knight, 
And their leader art thou—Charles Martel.”—pp. 1, 2. 


There is a freshness, a vigour, a life about these lines which is 
very pleasing, and which is peculiarly refreshing, after the obscure 
asperity of Browning, the painful polish of Tennyson, the weari- 
some sameness of Taylor, the palling sweetness of Keble, and the 
ostentatious—pardon us for coining a new word—the ostentatious 
simplicitativeness of Wordsworth. The poem is, indeed, from first 
to last a mere trifle; but it is a trifle which Scott or Southey 
need not have been ashamed of, and which may well occupy the 
leisure hour of the student, or arrest the attention of the young 
and the imaginative. | 

The second piece in this collection, Bertha, composed in octo- 
syllabic metre, though sweet and touching, is decidedly inferior to 
its predecessor. Much of it, indeed, ought to be re-written. 
There are, however, many very pretty passages ; take for example 
the following ; the author is speaking of his heroine : 


“* But, lo, the hour approaches now, 
When all her sleeping buds shall waken, 
Alas! the storm the flower may bow, 
And all those buds to earth be shaken. 
12 
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For wake she must! Oh! deem not ye 
Who list his lay, the bard would fain 
Fair beauty’s flower unopen’d see, 
So saved from wind, and blight, and rain. 
No! here on earth its fate must be 
To bloom, perchance to fade again. 
So be it! To his angels God ‘ 
A life of prayer and praise hath given. 
Mortals must strive ere neath the sod, 
Their frames await the call to heaven.”—p. 62. 


The third legend will probably be more popular than either of its 
predecessors, possessing more outward attractions than the first, 
and more intrinsic merit than the second. It has not, indeed, the 
bold originality of tone and temper which characterize Adhemar’s 
Vow, but it is most exquisitely graceful as well as musical, and 
richly adorned with the flowers of fancy. Both the second, how- 
ever, and the third too often remind one of Lalla Rookh. The 
plot of the Peri is, nevertheless, as far as we know, entirely origi- 
nal; and the conception is beautifully executed. 

But far superior to any thing discoverable in Love’s Legends 
are the detached poems with which, from time to time, the author 
of Charles the First enriched the pages of an ephemeral periodical, 
entitled the “* British Churchman.” 

Our first quotation shall be a very graceful poem, entitled— 


“Tue Youne Nun’s Dream. 


I. 


‘*T have said farewell, 

A last farewell, 

To all the flowers 
I loved so well ; 

To my father’s home 
And my sister dear, 

And now I must languish 
In sorrow here. 


“Oh! let me weep 

For the dear, dear past, 

For childhood’s dreams 
Which may not last, 

For all my pleasures 
And sorrows flown— 

Oh! leave me to mourn them, 
Alone, alone. 
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** My sister has told me 

In smiles and tears, 

Of her maiden hopes 
And her maiden fears. 

I know that the zephyrs 
The young flowers kiss, 

That love is their lot, 
And that love is bliss. 


II. 


‘* What this should mean 

I know not well; 

And must not now 
On these follies dwell. 

The word was spoken, 
The hour is past, 

The veil of the convent 
Around me cast. 


** And now I must languish 

In sorrow here, 

The cell is cold, 
The night is drear ; 

And at yon casement 
Dark forms I see, 

Which pass, and gibe, 
And frown on me. 








‘Silence ; deep silence ; « 

Hark! that soft strain ! 

No, all is hush’d 
In sleep again. 

And yet it rises ! 
Is this a dream? 

What misty vapours 
Around me stream ? 





Ill, 


‘‘ Darkness is round me; 
Wild clouds entwine ; 
Save me, O Mary, 
Mother divine ! 
Lo! a star ’mid the vapours, 
Breaks through the night ; 
They are hurl’d aside 
"Neath its rays of light. 
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“ What! see I rightly ?— 
A myrtle bower, 
Where gleams in its beauty 
Each summer flower ; 
And a maiden fair, 
Lost in reverie sweet ; 
And her lover, young lover, 
Lies there at her feet ? 
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‘“‘ And upward he gazes, 
Their arms entwine ; 
She murmurs, all faintly, 
‘ For ever thine!’ 
Their lips are meeting— 
Her face I see— 
Ha! maiden, young maiden ! 
He kisses—me. 












IV. 





“‘ Changed is the vision, 
Cold is the brow ; 
A simple chamber 
Before me now. ; 
With love in each motion, 
And peaceful content, 
O’er the sleeping babe 
Is the mother bent. 












** And he wakes, that young child, 

From his calm repose ; 

Like the sweet peach-blossom, 
His fair cheek glows. 

She bends to kiss him, 
Her face I see— 

Ha! mother! young mother! 
He smiles on—me. 
















“* Changed is the vision : 
Pale, pale is my hue; 
The couch of sickness, 
Of death I view ; 
And on it a matron 
Now breathes her last, 
And the tears of her children 
Fall thick and fast. 
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Vv. 


“ They kneel for her blessing ; 

She smiles once more, 

Then sinks in death’s slumber : 
Her toils are o’er. 

Past, past for ever! 
Her face I see— 

Ha! matron, cold matron! 
They gaze on—me. 


‘¢ And hark as I tremble 
In doubt and fear, 
Those accents unearthly, 
That reach mine ear !— 
‘ Yes, thou wert the maiden, 
The mother wert thou, 
The dying matron : 
What art thou now?’ 


*** The joys that were destined 

For thee by Heaven, 

The flowers that to glad thee 
On earth were given. 

They were scatter’d and wither’d 
By fate’s cold blast, 

And their faint dreams only 
Before thee pass’d.’ 


VI. 


** Now all is silence 

Around again ; 

Past are the vapours, 
Sunk is the strain. 

Oh! all my sorrows 
And joys have flown ; 

Leave me to mourn them, 
Alone, alone !” 


Surely there are few more exquisite things to be found amongst 
the fugitive poetry of any language than this little piece; it 
combines, indeed, the grace of Anacreon, with the elegance of 
Catullus, whilst the pearl-like dewdrops of poetic fancy with 
which it is besprent, glisten with the mysterious glory of a higher 
and a better world. 

Our next extract shall be of a very different class. We have 
a peculiar affection for it, as being the first of Mr. Gurney's 
poems which came under our notice. Well do we remember the 
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exulting admiration with which we at once hailed the appearance 
of a really great poet; the deep thankfulness with which we 
welcomed the arrival on the battle-field of a champion, both 
willing and able to combat for the ancient faith against every 
adversary :-— 


‘’THe MARTYRS. 


“ Oh, holy faith! Oh, Christian love! 
What blest, what sacred power had ye 
To raise the soul to heaven above, 
And wean from earthly misery ! 
With what sublime and holy pride 
For you the ancient martyrs died, 
When chanting of your glory bright 
They hail’d with gladness earthly night ! 


“Oh, holy saints, to you I bow: 
With worship, not ;—forbid it, Heaven ! 
But with such reverence all allow 
To those to whom a crown is given : 
And yours were crowns of heavenly bliss,— 
And may [ honour not for this? 


** Smiling on earth and heaven ye died, 

Bright rapture beaming in your eyes : 

Ye saw, whilst gush’d your blood’s red tide, 
Your loving Saviour in the skies. 

Around the Pagan foemen frown’d, 
To mark your woe in that fell hour ; 

And ye, with grace and glory crown’d, 
Hail’d death as Gop’s most precious dower. 


* And therefore doth it fill my heart 
With holy joy on you to gaze. 
Oh, never from my breast depart 
The memory of your early days, 
When smiled the Church through dark distress 
A rose amidst the wilderness, 


“ Though she that Church's lying child 
Her poison casts o'er every flower ; 
And myriads falsely hath beguiled 
To give you more than mortal power, 
To think the Lord your aid requires 
To save us from destruction’s fires, 
Lowly to you to bend the knee, 
And crave your benedicite : 
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“ Yet holy saints, not honour’d less 
Be ye whom she as idols knows: 
Not yours but Gop’s it is to bless, 
And grace from Him in danger flows. 
Ye bend with angels round his throne, 
But He is Gop and Lorp alone ! 











































‘‘ Then, blessed martyrs, let me pray 
That Gop may grant me thoughts like yours! 
Sweet love that soars in endless day, 
And faith that pangs and woes endures, 
O, dare I ask on earth to yield 
A shade of what ye thus reveal’d, 
As warrior bold for truth and right, 
And guard of faith, Heaven’s holy light ! 


‘** Thus then to you in soul I bow: 
With worship, not ;—forbid it, Heaven ! 
But with the reverence all allow 
To those to whom the crown is given, 
Ye praise your Gop in realms above, 
The Church’s stars of faith and love!” 


This is as fine in execution as it is sublime in thought, sound 
in principle, and noble in feeling. From the many beautiful 
oems before us, we select the following as being rather different 
in form and style, whilst it is an equally glorious manifestation of 
sound and earnest Anglicanism :— 





“On tHe SacriFicE oF Datty PrAIsE AND PRAYER IN THE 
ANGLO-cATHOLIC CoMMUNION. 


‘* Priests and rulers, favoured mortals, 

Placed by Heaven your brethren o’er, 

Open wide your temples’ portals 
To the lowly and the poor ! 

Duly thus at morn and even, 
Let the song of praise arise, 

Bearing to most gracious Heaven 
Earth’s most lowly sacrifice : 

Hallelujah! Hallelujah ! Let your anthems reach the skies ! 


** Day by day the prayer be wafted, 

Mourning folly lust and pride ; 

Day by day be deeper grafted, 
Love of Jesus and the Bride ! 

Thus when they who sleep awaken 
At the last dread trumpet’s call ; 

May each penance here partaken 
As a heavenly blessing fall ! 

Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Lord protect thy children all ! 
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‘* Weak our strain to tell the glory 
Of those endless joys above! 
Lord, in tears we kneel before Thee, 
Speak and praise Thee best in love. 
Dearer than all bardic praises, 
Is one lowly sinner’s prayer ; 
Where the Church her banner raises, 
Blessed Jesus, Thou art there ! 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah! All in all thy praise declare! 


“ Duly thus, at morn and even, 

Let the Church, that wars below, 

Point by prayers the way to Heaven, 
Lull to rest her wintry woe. 

All the mighty, all the lowly, 
Thus by prayer may hers be made ; 

More than earth’s discourse most holy 
May the humble prayer persuade. 

Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Daily prayer, we seek thine aid. 


“ So when morn in beauty glances 

Over earth by light to bless, 

So when shadowy eve advances 
In her lowly tenderness, 

Rise our prayers and swell our praises 
To the Eternal Three in One, 

Whilst the glorious Godhead gazes 
On the sacrifice begun. 

Hallelujah! Hallelujah ! Thus the Church’s goal be won !” 


This is really a magnificent ode; the sweep of thought and 
the sweep of song flow on together in the full majesty of lofty 
genius, and the full beauty of consummate art. 

Our last choice must be from another class. 


‘ To all Roman Catholic Wanderers from the Church's Fold, 
whether in England or Ireland. 


‘* Oh, brethren, erring brethren, 

Who have pledged your faith to Rome, 
Come back, come back, we pray ye 

To your home! to your home— 
To the Church which loved your fathers, 

The Church whose fall they mourn’d, 
Which holy Paul hath planted, 

And blessed saints adorn’d. 

Come back! Come back ! 
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‘¢ Your sacred Mother is she ; 

She claims your duty’s troth. 

Her sons ye are; not freedmen. 
Oh be both! Oh be both! 

Claim, claim your ancient birthright, 
The ancient bond restore : 

Serve not her foreign rival, 
But serve your Church once more. 

Come back ! Come back ! 


** She hath mourn’d your loss in sorrow, 
She hath Rachel’s bearing kept. 
Awake, arise, my brethren ! 
Long ye slept! Long ye slept! 
Oh! when once the bond of union 
Thus shall blend you with our train, 
Shall the Church in bridal gladness, 
Be a joyous Church again. 
Come back ! Come back ! 


‘“* By every British martyr 

That baffled Pagan powers, 

By Laud, by Charles the Faithful, 
Come, be ours! Come, be ours. 

Yes, kneel ye at your fathers’ shrine, 
Above your fathers’ sod : 

Be your prayers once more your brethren’s, 
Be our God once more your God. 

Come back! Come back !” 


We would fain add an exquisitely touching “‘ Lament for those 
who have deserted the Catholic Communion of the Church, betrayed 
by the Romish Heresy to their rwin;” and also a striking and 
most valuable composition, entitled “ The Doubters’ Song,” but 
we have already cited a sufficient number of these beautiful 
pane and must bid them adieu for the present, with the earnest 

ope that their author will ere long give them to the world, in 
the form of a collection of original pieces. 

Thus have we followed our author through his earlier career— 
thus have we seen that career commence with the comprehension 
and translation of the mighty work of a mighty master—proceed 
through the flowery maze of poetic fancy, and attain a lofty 
summit of lyrical excellence. Ee sev enter upon the considera- 
tion of that poem, which after this long course of minstrel training 
he has given to the public, and of which a second and carefully- 
revised edition is now before us—an edition to which he has: 
prefixed various well-chosen praises of his hero from the writings 
of English poets, followed by a spirited proem of his own, calling 
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for the sympathy of the wise and the good, and challenging the 
censure of the foolish and the wicked. 

Ere we proceed, however, to examine the work which lies be- 
fore us, it will be necessary for us to offer a few remarks in expla- 
nation of those principles of criticism upon which we adjudge 
their several titles of merit, to poets in general, and dramatists 
in particular. 

oets, who really deserve that sacred name, may be divided 
into five great classes, or ranks of merit, corresponding in some 
degree to the five ranks of the British peerage. In all cases—in 
every case, a poet is to be judged and allotted to his appointed 
station—not by circumstantial or hypothetical, but by direct and 
ositive evidence—not by any supposition of what he might have 
sg or ought to have been, but by a knowledge of what he is; 
and this knowledge must be acquired and substantiated, not by a 
contemplation of his mental faculties, but by a perusal of his 
actual works. 

It may seem needless to lay down such a rule; and yet how 
often do we find the admirers of genius arguing in favour of a 
man’s right to such and such a rank in the peerage of ig 
Jrom his supposed capability against his actual failure ! e do 
not wish to undervalue genius—without, indeed, the highest 
genius, none can attain to the highest excellence: but native 
genius is not all that is required either for the higher or the lower 
grades of the minstrel aristocracy. The aspirant to poetic fame 
may possess a certain portion of either the ingeniwm or the mens 
divinior, and _ be devoid of professional art, or critical judgment, 
or delicacy of taste, or industry, or perseverance, or—that most 
necessary of all things in poetry as well as in life—common sense. 
To make a really great poet, we require also, besides all these 

ualifications, not only sublimity of thought and beauty of descrip- 
tion, but vastness of conception and unity of design. Those who 
sess these merits, and who have left behind them the proofs 
that they do so in their works, they, and they only, deserve the 
first rank in the peerage of Parnassus, 

It is necessary, then, that each first-rate poet must have pro- 
duced at least one first-rate poem—other parts of his works may 
be ves forward to increase his laurels and augment his glory ; 
but to obtain a seat on the highest bench in the poetic senate— 


the Patres Conscripti of the realm of song—he must produce 
at least one poem in which the loftiest excellence of inward 
pn has been manifested in the fullest perfection of outward 
reality. 

_ Judged by this rule, how few will attain to the ducal coronet 
in this our house of minstrel peers—Shakespeare, indeed, will be 
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there, and Homer, and Sophocles, and Schiller, and AX schylus— 
and Goethe; but they will have few assessors. 

Even Milton will receive no more than a marquisate ; for the 
magnificence of more than half of “* Paradise Lost” will not make 
up for the dulness and puerility of other portions; nor could any 
conceivable beauty of detail atone for an inherent defect of design. 
And we conceive that even his warmest admirers would scarcely 
stake Comus (undoubtedly his most perfect poem) against the 
Prometheus Vinctus, the (dipus Rex, or any of the great 
dramas of Shakespeare. 

Beside Milton will be placed all those who, while possessed of 
first-rate powers, have not accomplished first-rate excellence— 
whether from a defect of nature or of art it matters not—yet who 
have left behind them works, that though inferior to the che/s- 
@ceuvre of the greatest bards, raise them high above the rivalry 
of those below. In fact, our poetical marquisate may be con- 
sidered as a first class under the ine. To this rank would belong 
Lucretius, passages of whose De Rerum Natura outweigh all the 
other poets of his country put together. And there, too, would 
be Dryden, whose actual sin it is that he is not in the first grade, 
and whose Alexander’s Feast alone were sufficient to ensure him 
the rank which we have awarded. 

The next class is totally distinct from those previously men- 
tioned, and includes poets who have attained to a high excellence, 
but of a decidedly inferior order—who have sa the highest 
point of which they were capable, and produced a secondary per- 
fection beneath indeed those above them, but secure from all 
competition from below, a perfection including comprehensiveness 
of design, unity of effect, and beauty of detail. Such are Euri- 
pides, Virgil, Tasso, Southey, Scott, and Spenser. 

Below these, and separated from them by an impassable chasm, 
we find a class of poets who, while far superior to the generality 
of bards, are wanting in either that vastness of mind, or vigour 
of intellect, or power of imagination, or poetic fire, or poetic 
art, which belong to the three higher ranks—such are Pope, 
and Gray, and Thomson, and Crabbe, and Milman, and Isaac 
Williams, and Horace, and Ovid, and Moore—and Burns, and 
Ramsay. 

In the baronage of bards would figure many a name womeee 
during the brief day of its ascendancy—Cowley would hold a high 
place there, and dispute precedence with Anacreon ; with them 
would rank the graceful Tennyson, and the rugged Collins, and the 
gentle Keble, and the unhappy Cowper, and the nervous Camp- 
bell, and the melodious Beattie; and beneath them would sit the 
plaintive Shenstone, and the elegant Catullus, and the hearty 
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Dibdin, and many a poet, both sacred.and profane, of the seven- 
teenth century. ie : 

Beneath these noble bards—these Patricians of Helicon—this 

nuine aristocracy of Parnassus, there is an innumerable host 
of smaller wits, to whom courtesy or custom gives the minstrel 
name, or perhaps they may be considered rather in the light of 
citizens, though not senators of Delphi; acknowledged by Apollo 
as liegemen, but not lords of his dominion; or returning to 
English imagery (alas! we ourselves are sinning against all the 
rigid rules of our art, and confounding classical with “ barbarian” 
appellations ; and yet why not, since both the lords and commons 
of our state number “ barbarians” as well as Greeks and Latins 
in their roll): returning to English imagery, though possessed of 
no constitutional powers, or legal rights, they have a decided 
position in society, and may be considered as the “ ladies and 
gentlemen” of Parnassus. 

Even here we must create a decided distinction; erect a 
baronetage, and admit to its honours such worthy candidates as 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, whose charming freshness we have 
already noticed, and perhaps—but on this we have grave doubts 
—Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, and others of the same prize 
poem class. 

Thus much for poets in general. Now for dramatists in par- 
ticular. The drama, as its very name imports, represents, or 
—— to represent action. There are, however, various classes 
of poetical composition which, with more or less accuracy, lay 
claim to the dramatic title. Our remarks apply only to tra- 


gedy. 

Thus there is the mystical drama, in which the outward sem- 
blance of representation is employed, as the most convenient and 
attractive medium by which to convey the fable, allegory, moral, 
or other conception existing in the author’s mind; such are the 
Prometheus of A€schylus, the Comus of Milton, the Faust of 
Goethe, and the Manfred of Byron. 

Then there is what may be called the artificial drama, in 
which the dramatic form is adopted to exhibit a narrative in the 
most striking manner; such is that very beautiful poem, the 
Belshazzar of Milman. 

But besides these and other kinds of compositions, which 
adopt the dramatic form, with more or less of the dramatic cha- 
racter and spirit, but without any claim or pretension to dra- 
matic reality: there is also another species of representative 
fiction, to which the name dramatic pertains in its fullest and 
strictest sense, inasmuch as it represents, or endeavours to repre- 
sent to the very life the thoughts, and feelings, and passions, and. 
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words, and actions of human beings; it is, in fact, not the narra- 
tion, description, copy or similitude, shadow or reflection of 
human nature or human life; but it is the actual realization of 
man’s inner being manifesting itself in outward action, and 
uring itself forth in appropriate gh. this not of one, 
Bat of many—not confusedly, but according to a certain order, 
congruity, and design, through which the most perfect art at 
once guides and subserves the most perfect nature, acting appa- 
rently under the pressure of an inherent and absolute necessity. 

Such are the universal, the unalienable characteristics of the 
real and genuine DRAMA, - 

It is not enough then to collect fine sentiments, and dazzling 
imagery, and to tell an interesting story by the mouths of a con- 
venient number of men and women, hired for the occasion. All 
this, and much more than this, does not constitute dramatic 
excellence. 

Let us go back to our masters the Greeks, and learn from 
them. What is it that constitutes the charm of a Greek tra- 
gedy? It is, that it combines the fullest and freest action of 
nature with the most perfect and studied rules of art; it is, that, 
whilst each circumstance that occurs conduces to the general 
effect, and ministers to the appointed end, whilst each word that 
falls from the lips of each actor has its value and its meaning, its 
interest and its attraction; all those circumstances and words 
might have occurred in real life, nay, must have occurred under 
the given conditions of the plot. 

Now, without any hesitation, we re-assert our judgment that 
the poet who acts upon these principles, and successfully carries 
them out, 7s a dramatist ; whilst he who disregards them, or fails 
in the attempt to realize them, is not a dramatist. 

It is not enough then, with Seneca, to look out an old story, 
adorn or encumber it with a plentiful portion of philosophy, and 
serve the whole up in a series of Sadovese: nor with Addison, 
to compose a certain number of set speeches, and apportion them 
to the various dramatis persone : nor with Dryden, to give the 
free rein to a powerful imagination, and pour forth a succession 
of brilliant passages through the lips of fictitious personages : 
nor with Rowe and Otway, to paint every portrait in the most 
glowing, or rather glaring colours, and bedeck them with all the 
jewellery that comes to hand: nor with Corneille and Racine, to 
introduce a given quantity of ladies and gentlemen dressed in the 
most elegant mummy cloths, and make them recite their parts 
like school children before the holidays: nor with Henry Taylor, 
to collect the materials of a very interesting narrative poem, and 
then cut them up into enormously long speeches. 
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No! none of these processes will produce a genuine drama, or 
entitle the manufacturer engaged in them to the title of a true 
dramatist. 

It will be evident also from what we have already said, that 
the true dramatist must move out of himself. Other poets may 
remain within themselves, and survey the object on which they 
are about to operate ab extra, or they may absorb it into them- 
selves till it becomes subjectively united with their inner being, 
The dramatist, on the other hand, must place himself in the 
position of his gpa he must not make them act or speak 
as he would have acted or spoken ; but, as ¢hey would have acted 
and spoken, so must /e act and speak for them. Of course, like 
the painter, he may avail himself of the most favourable light, 
but he must go no further; the forms, the colours must be true 
to nature, and the light too. 

It is on this ground that the Revenge of Young, despite its 
dramatic power, can scarcely be said to have achieved dramatic 
excellence, being rather a vivid reflection of life on the mental 
tablet of its author, and thus imbued with his own individuality, 
than a genuine representation of life itself. 

It is on this ground, also, that the greatest poet of the last a 
had well nigh failed of the dramatic laurel. We need scarcely 
say that we allude to Byron. Yet, strange, passing strange 
though it be, so convinced was he of the truth of those prin- 
ciples which we are advocating, those rules which we have laid 
down, that, miserable egotist as he was, he successfully struggled 
with the evil influence, burst through (alas! but for a moment) 
the chain of self with which his whole soul was generally fettered, 
and produced Sarpanapatus, the noblest fhonument of his 
mighty genius, and that which gives him a right to the strawberry 
leaves of Parnassus. He has also written one other genuine 
drama ; we allude to the exquisite Werner, which should be read 
and studied by all those who seek to attain, or even understand, 
dramatic excellence. 

Judged by these tests, even Browning, whose dramatic ardours 
we have been amongst the few unprejudiced critics to discover 
and to proclaim, will scarcely receive the tragic garland. Nay, 
in one respect he is infinitely less dramatic than even Henry 
Taylor. For it is possible to conceive a multitude of real per- 
sonages prosing one after the other, whilst it is not possible to 
imagine them possessing the peculiarity of mind, or adopting the 
peculiarity of diction, which distinguish the author of The Blot 
on the Scutcheon. The greatest fault of Henry Taylor is, not 
that his personages are addicted to prosing, but that, for the most 
part, they all prose exactly in the same way. And this, despite 
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the many beauties of Philip Van Artevelde, is decidedly tiresome, 
besides being anti-dramatic. 

Let us explain our meaning by an illustration from common 
life. We have often travelled for long hours in a public con- 
veyance with companions whose conversation partook of the faults 
though not the merits of Taylor; nay, perhaps one of them may 
have interspersed his long speeches with poetical images and 
philosophical sentiments. But let the reader imagine to himself 
—for we cannot—falling in with a company of Brownings, of 
various ages, sexes, and conditions. ere such a prodigy to 
befal us, we should distrust the evidence of our senses, and adopt 
the persuasion that we were suffering under one of those singular 
delusions which have been of late years brought before the notice 
of the public. 

It is clear, then, granting our premises, and that they must be 
granted there is no doubt, if a reference be allowed to the greatest 
masters of the ungentle craft, to the practice of the greatest of 
acknowledged dramatists, and to those principles of nature and 
reason by which the one have been guided in their judgments, and 
the other in their performances, that since the Elizabethan age 
England has produced scarcely a single dramatist, nay, scarcely a 
solitary drama. With the exception of the Werner and Sardana- 
palus of Byron, we know of no tragedy fully deserving the name 
in its strictest sense, except that touching, beautiful, highly 
artistic, exquisitely natural, and intensely dramatic poem, the 
Dovetas of Home. It really makes our blood boil, when we 
recollect that the author was degraded from his quasi clerical 
character by the barbarians of the Scottish Kirk for presuming to 
perpetrate that exquisite drama. 

In announcing, therefore, our conviction that ARCHER GuRNEY 
fully deserves the title of a dramatist, in its highest and strictest 
sense, we are allotting to him no common or every-day distinction, 
but one which he shares with few, few of the sons of song, and 
fewer still of his own countrymen. Such, indeed, is our convic- 
tion; and in support thereof we refer our readers to his Charles 
the First. In this poem, all that we have demanded as essential 
to the highest excellence of a drama, meets us in its fulness :— 
grandeur of conception, unity of design, agreement of parts, pro- 
gress of events, distinct personality of character, reality of action, 
inner life and outward manifestation of independent being, 
propriety of diction, verisimilitude of manners, the beauty of 
nature and the beauty of art, simplicity, sublimity, pathos, power 
—all these are the characteristics of the poem before us; a ron 
po places its author at least on a par with the writer of The 
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Before supporting our commendation by extracts, we must 
observe on two peculiarities in the poem under consideration. 

It is, in the first place, a really national and historical poem. 
Strangely enough, since the days of Elizabeth, no English poet 
has selected the history of his own country as a subject for his 
successful muse ; the only exceptions being, we believe, some odes 
of Campbell’s, and a few fine sea songs by others; for we pre- 
sume that no one will place the Campaign of Addison, Walter 
Scott’s Field of Waterloo, or Henry Taylor's Edwin the Fair, in 
the category of poetical compositions. ; 

In the second place, whereas, with few exceptions, all modern 
aspirants to dramatic fame have made a love story the main- 
stream of their plot, the author of Charles the First has so far 
deviated from the beaten track as to introduce nothing of the 
sort into his poem. 

That others have lost and he has seized on a great advan 
in the first of these matters will be readily granted—and the 
more that we consider the subject the more firm will be our con- 
viction. It is indeed one amongst many of the causes of Greek 
excellence and the charms of Greek writing, that the literature of 
Greece was so eminently national, whilst at the same time it 
appealed to principles and emotions common to human nature at 

. This gave a reality and a greatness to the works of Greek 
writers ; their own soul answered the touch like a ready string, 
and the sympathy of their countrymen answered like the vocal 
shell. Clearly, unhesitatingly, the sound went forth with no un- 
certain touch or artificial intonation—it was the voice of the 
soul in its power, and in its reality; and it has thrilled and will 
thrill on wherever hearts shall beat or bosoms bound to the noble, 
the beautiful, and the true. 

In the second matter there will be more diversity of opinion— 
many a sentimentalist will be persuaded that a far finer poem 
would have been produced nel the author painted Cromwell, 
Strafford, Hampden, and Charles, as all desperately and criminally 
in love with the same fair one. Had he represented the Puritans 
as led on by their leaders to demand Strafford’s life from amatory 
motives, and the king held back from pure generosity of nature 
as being unwilling to murder his rival, ampden might then have 
been put out of the way by his associate on an opposite ground ; 
the discovery of the matter by Mrs. Cromwell and the queen 
might lead to disastrous results, and in fine, after the king's 
death, the relenting fair one might slay herself in the presence of 
his murderer, and fill the triumphant Protector with remorse and 


despair 
gach a play would no doubt have won for its author an instan- 
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taneous and world-wide popularity—the more enthusiastic from 
its utter irreconcilableness with truth or common sense, Loud 
would have been the applause of “the prowling critic band,” in- 
tense and overpowering the shouts of the rejoicing multitude re- 
peating and re-echoing the plaudits of the Atheneum and its 
emulous contemporaries; bright eyes would have filled to over- 
flowing with tears of admiration, and young hearts throbbed with 
generous sympathy, whilst witlings of classes would have 
exerted their utmost energies to reproduce under various forms 
the unique, the transcendent, the miraculous chef @auore of him 


.whom the universal voice proclaimed as the greatest poet of the 


age ! 

‘oie opinion however on this subject is decidedly with the old 
writers and against the new. Love is not the only passion which 
animates mankind, nor the main spring of all actions public and 
private, nor the prime cause of every event, nor the undercurrent 
of every stream, nor the visible or invisible reality pervading, and 
permeating, and directing all the concerns of earth. And conse- 
quently to represent it in such a light is equally at variance with 
truth and therefore with taste, as to exclude it altogether from 
the field of fiction. Such was the prota of the ancients, such 
too has been the practice of many of the greatest of the moderns ; 
we need cite but one witness—sufficient to decide our cause—for 
that witness is SHAKESPEARE ! 

But to proceed, we have no intention of giving an analysis of 
this fine poem, and shall content ourselves with a few extracts— 
though as in the case of any other real drama—the poem should 
be read entire to be appreciated. 

The first act opens with the universal demand for Strafford’s 
death. Hyde has been endeavouring to work upon Hampden’s 
better feelings. Before he has time to reply, cries from both the 
Commons within the House and the people without are heard. 
Then the consistent patriot answers :— 


** Mark yon cries. 
Be they mine answer! If you seek to save 
The crown of England, strive to bend your master 
To just compliance with our England’s weal. 
Deem me not stern! I judge the king well-meaning, 
Kindly in spirit, ill-advised. For me, . 
I had as lief control the waves of ocean 
And calm them at my will, as rule these billows 
Of popular emotion, It is said, 
And must be done. Earl Strafford dies. I pray thee 
Think me not deaf to thy keen arguments. 
Had I free choice, perchance, the loyal zeal 
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Which yet is mine might tempt me—to injustice ? 
No, scarcely that! And Strafford I believe 
Most guilty. Howsoe’er this be, I hold 

The king is not as any private man. 

He represents the vast executive: 

He moves while we do counsel. Thus the act 
Of Strafford’s death will not be his, though his ; 
He signs as king, not man. He hath no choice, 
Since parliament with voice unanimous 

Now urges—See, some friends of yours approach. 
Pardon me! I will leave you to their greetings, 
And enter now the House. 


“(Lord Falkland and Sydney Godolphin have issued from the House, 


Hampden exchanges bows with them as he passes and enters. | 










“ Peopre [who recognize Hampden entering]. 





Hail, worthy Hampden, 
Bulwark of Judah’s strength! A tower of refuge ! 
The voice of holy truth! Hail, Hampden, hail! 
Hype (to Falkland and Godolphin). 
There passes of all honest hypocrites, 
All plain, straight, truthful, most unguileful liars, 
The very worst and first. 

GopoLrHIn. How say you, Hyde? 
Hampden? The English Hampden? Oh, you err! 
Why, liberality may sure command. 

Hype. Name not the word, Godolphin, in mine ears, 
Its hollow echo maddens me! 

FALKLAND. What, Hyde! 

The gentle, courteous Hyde, thus ire-bestraught ? 
Ah, you are angered by poor Hampden’s firmness. 
Be that his vice then, if you will! But now 

The other matter. Pym hath spoken erst, 

So speaking still. We seek you. 


Hype. And for what? 
Fatkianp. To hear him. 
GopoLpuin. Oh, his eloquence to-day 


Seems more than human. To our ranks he turned 

To where we sat, we clingers to the king: 
‘Gentlemen,’ spake he, ‘ would you save your monarch, 
Awake you now to all the hour’s demands, 

The people are in arms. Both Peers and Commons, 
Back'd with all England’s voice, speak Strafford guilty : 
The king stands in the gap. For God's sake then, 
Avert the coming danger. Trust us, gentlemen: 

We know that you, as we, desire true freedom, 

Abhor vile tyranny: we nothing doubt 
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You are prepared (whate’er your former course 

While doubt still rested might be), now that Strafford 

Is thus deemed guilty, you are all prepared, 

T say, to swell our cries for justice. England 

Speaks now through me: in Freedom’s name she calls ye 
To act as her true sons: persuade the king 

That this must be! Good friends’ 





Hype. Enough! enough! 
Prate not this rebel cant. 
FALKLAND. Oh this is prejudice 


Indeed: not reason, Hyde. Godolphin speaks 
The truth, and St. John too— 


Hype. Ay, he? 
FALKLAND. He owns 
The king must be persuaded; morally 
Constrained. 
Hype. The traitor? owns? 
GopoLPHIN. Come, Hyde, go back 
With us. Hear Pym! 
Hype. For what? To prove a traitor too? 


Do you then think some sounding words of his— 
Oh Falkland, oh Godolphin, that my faith 
Should prove reproach to you, that I should now 
Be powerless to maintain the cause of right, 
Without condemning your desertion ! 
FALKLAND. Hyde, 
Desertion ? 
Hype. And what then can be such deeds? 
Such thoughts? You know Earl Strafford guiltless, know— 
GopotpHin. We thought so. But who is not fallible ? 
Since England speaks, and Freedom— 
Hype. Come, despair! 
All’s lost. The very best and noblest, those 
Who longest stemmed the tide, now borne away 
Sink down the deep abyss, still down—still down— 
And ne’er perchance shall rise again. Godolphin, 
My heart is all too full for words; that thou, 
That Falkland here, whom I believed my friend, 
His king’s true friend—that he should fall thus blindly ! 
Oh friends! Can I not give ye back yourselves ? 
You know, you still must know, however Strafford 
May in light things have erred, that he is guiltless, 
As you or I or any other man, 
Oftreason. Can a thousand voices change 
What is not to what is ?”—pp. 6—12. 


The italics are ours. After an earnest discussion, in which 


Falkland and Godolphin advocate concession, Hyde answers in a 
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if masterly and true-hearted speech—which we commend to the 
| attention of all cowards and temporizers. 
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‘« Ay, when the sole defenders of the state 
Crumble away as ye do, then concession— 
Concession? True: the plea of honest fraud, 
Of most infantine truthful guile is this 
Of Hampden and of St. John. ‘ But concede :’ 
All will be well! You would secure the mansion : 
Hurl then aside some few foundation-stones 
To steady all the rest! ’Tis like that they 
Who ask such samples of your olden bulwarks 
Will rest content with these; ay, very like! 
Concession to a wrong against man’s conscience 
Is tantamount to fall! Here lies the right, 
And there the wrong: take once the downward path, 
Abandon once this vantage-ground of justice, 
On grounds of what men call expedient ; then 
Is no return: all’s lost.—I do perceive 
I speak in vain. The poison of the age, 

The spurious, vain, delusive liberality 
Which tramples upon right, and in the name 
Of freedom, doth usurp tyrannic sway, 
This hath infected you. I scarce can hold ye 
My heart’s true friends henceforth.”—p. 15. 





This is as able as it is noble, as artistic as it is energetic, as 
intensely dramatic as it is essentially sublime. We know no 
writer, we are acquainted with no poem, in which such a passage 
would not command admiration. We have ranked Charles the 
lirst with the Medea; but passages such as these, and it is not 
the only one, would not have dishonoured either Sophocles, or 
Schiller, or Shakespeare himself. 

The scene which follows soon after between Charles and Hen- 
rietta is rr er touching—the base and cowardly selfishness 
of the artful woman attempting to hide itself under the garb of 
anxiety for her husband, and stimulated to its vile purpose by 
personal dislike of Strafford—is exquisitely contrasted with the 
gentle, noble, confiding, loving heart of the king. Those who 
have the gift of tears will scarcely restrain them when reading 
this most pathetic interview. On the one side is all that can 
make woman omnipotent when she least deserves to be so; on 
the other, all that can raise our keenest enthusiasm and kindle our 
warmest sympathy for the husband, the father, the man, the friend, 
the patriot, and the king. It is just exactly one of those passages 
' ; which prove and illustrate the highest dramatic excellence. Every 

" word is just what it should be and where it should be to produce 
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the desired effect ; and yet we feel that we could not alter, or 
substitute, or transpose, without offending nature and truth. The 
oet does not seem so much as to have selected and arranged his 
materials to the best advantage, as to have been absolutely con- 
strained to select and arrange them thus. 
The dialogue is broken in upon by the arrival of Lord Keeper 
Littleton, St. John, the Archbishop of York, &c. come to urge 
the king to yield. The base-hearted Metropolitan says :— 


** Your public conscience 
As monarch, Sire, constrains the very actions 
Your private will might shrink from. For, alas! 
There is no question, whether you should save 
Or should not save Earl Strafford: only this 
Remains to learn ; if you will perish with him! 
The conscience of a king to save his kingdom, 
The conscience of a father for his children, 
Will all o’erweigh the conscience of a friend.” —p. 41. 


We will not pause to examine the probability of the supposi- 
tions which Mr. Gurney has ingeniously suggested, and artisti- 
cally adopted, with the view of lessening Charles’s guilt, in giving 
up his faithful servant Strafford to their common enemies. In 
our opinion nothing could, or can justify, or even palliate such an 
act ; what are usually called palliations, are merely the absence 
of aggravating circumstances. As a matter of policy, too, such 
a course was suicidal; it was like the old story of giving up the 
watchdogs, to conciliate the affections of the wolves towards the 
sheep, the course now advocated by certain of the Tractarians, 
who are anxious for a coalition with the Church party, and think 
that it might be easily effected if only a very few men were got 
rid of. The day that sees that coalition dooms the Church of 
England ; the hour in which the Anglican party take any terms 
from their Tractarian opponents, but absolute and unconditional 
submission, devotes them to humiliation, degradation, and well- 
merited contempt. 

But to return to our author. The Second Act contains the 
ill-advised attempt of the king upon the five members. The un- 
bending righteousness of Hyde—the truckling servility and 
double-dealing vileness of St. John—the pitiable weakness of 
the king’s friends, and the strength and determination of his 
enemies—are represented to the very life. The characters of the 
various Puritan leaders are pourtrayed with a boldness of outline 
and nicety of touch, that remind one of Homer's heroes; and 
the fierce struggle is relieved by the tenderness of domestic 


affection. 
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In the Third Act matters reach their climax. Amidst the 
conflict of passions and the jarring of events, the ee design 
moves imperceptibly, yet surely onward ; whilst the characters of 
Charles and Cromwell — themselves more and more for 
their later development. But here the king commits another 
deadly sin, and, urged by the demands of his rebellious subjects, 
the prayers of his dastardly counsellors, and the entreaties of his 
wife, surrenders the temporal rights of the Church. There is 
much which is noble and beautiful in this Act, but we must pass 
it by without further comment. 

The Fourth Act, which is as it ought to be—the beginning of 
the end, is occupied with the battle of Naseby. It is, in a 
descriptive point of view, quite equal to the Field of Flodden, in 
Marmion, whilst its dramatic power is of the highest order. _ 

We will endeavour to give some idea of it by extracts. Let 
us begin at the beginning. 


“ACT IV. 
“Scene I. 1645, June. 


** Royal camp on the heights near Harborough. The scene represents 
the interior of the King’s tent. The curtains are drawn aside in the 
background, so as to afford a general view of the royal encampments, 


and the distant hills and moors, It is seven in the morning. 
“ Horseman's Drinxine Sone [heard from the distance]. 


‘** Care, care, go hang, go hang ! 
Fate life’s cords may sever ; 
Still we'll sing, as first we sang, 
When joy’s clarions loudest rang, 

The king for ever ! 


** Death, death, come buss, come buss! 
"T were a vain endeavour, 
Should’st thou hope to trouble us ; 
Come, we greet thee, shouting thus, 
The king for ever ! 


* Life, life, beyond the grave, 
We will fear thee never! 
We are bold as we are brave, 
Loyalty our souls should save— 
The king for ever! 


“Kino Cartes, who has issued from the interior compartment of his 
tent on the right, approaches the background, and listens to the con- 


cluding verse of this song. He reclines his head mournfully, and 
appears to pray. 
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“ Youne Cavatier’s Sone [heard from the distance]. 


‘“* My lady she rose in the dawning so clear, 
And bent from her casement to love’s Cavalier: 
Go, fight for thy king and thy country, she said, 
The banner of glory above thee be spread, 
And angels hold guard o’er my Cavalier’s head ! 
Yes, he sighed, king and country lay claim to my sword, 
But love is my ruler, and love my reward. 





Il, 


per 


3 ‘“* They met, too, below. Could she frown on his prayer, 

: When he sped o’er the hills rebel Roundheads to dare ? 
No, many a sigh did she breathe for his fate, 

And call’d on Heaven’s kindness to shield him from hate: 
Then blamed her sweet tenderness—dear one too late ! 
For the kisses, which trembled with passionate fear, 

Were sweeter than prayers to the young Cavalier ! 


“Kina Cuarzes [letting fall the curtains in the background, after a 
pause |. 


‘Light songs and drunken revels! Little thought 
On the great hazard of this day—on God— 
Or on God’s judgments. May I hope for conquest 
Whilst my best friends do so unworthy prove them 
Of Heaven’s high guard? Alas! my noblest friends 
Have past from earth—as Heaven had ta’en them hence 
To spare them future horrors, ills too great 
For even them to remedy. Carnarvon, 
Brave Lindsay, Aubigny—even more than these, 
My Cornish worthies, Slanning and Trevanion, 
With their most loyal leader, faithful gentleman, 
Whose dear loss caused me tears I proudly shed, 
My own Sir Bevil Glanvil! Add to these 
Young noble Grandison ; Godolphin, too, 
Who proved he loved his king; and then, thou Falkland ! 
Who by thy stainless loyalty redeemed 
Thine early weakness. All have pass’d away ! 
And left me, in the west, a lawless Goring, 
: Licentious, impious, worse than twenty foes, 
, Though brave ; another Glanvil, how unlike 
| To his undying namesake! Best of all, 
Thee, valorous, truthful Hopton, for whose life 
I should thank Providence! Yes, thou liv’st still. 
And here, too, I have friends. Yet how, 
How close my eyes to the unwelcome truth, 
That licence stains the best of these? Not Astley, 
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Not Lichfield—these are faithful to their God 
As me; but for my nephew Rupert, and 
His friends,—alas, that I should have such cause 
To blame them! Can I e’er forget, good Heaven, 
The recent storm of Leicester—my, my Leicester ! 
(For am I not its king?) wherein my subjects 

By Rupert's horsemen first, and then by others, 
Seduced through their example were, or slaughtered, 
Or pillaged at the least. With friends like these, 
Should I even hope for victory? Who’s to check 
The insulting rapine of such loyalists 

Triumphant? Rupert even could not stay them, 
Once bent on vengeance. Then, too, if I turn 

To our foes’ ranks, I find rebellion there, 

Tis true; but yet a seeming piety. Religion, 
Even misdirected, proves some check. O, King 
Of kings, and Lord of lords, if thou foreseest 

In thine eternal wisdom, that my triumph 

Will not secure thy Church from fall, nor save 

This state from rapine ;—and men’s minds are yet 
So all-distorted from their bent, I fear 

In any case such ills ;—then reach, O Lord, 

Thine end, even by my fall—my death !—if that 
Seem good to thee. Perchance, remorse will work 
“ven in my foemen’s hearts, what bare defeat 
Could never.—Steps are nigh!”—pp. 166—170. 


Then follows an interesting and most important council, in 
which the cool wisdom of Hyde is overborne by the rash impe- 
tuosity of Rupert. This is succeeded by two masterly interviews, 
developing that power of intense pathos which this writer has 
always at command ; the one between the king and a Puritan 
captive, whose wife and child had been murdered at Leicester ; 
the other between the monarch and Sir John Cansfield, offering 
him his third and last surviving son. We need scarcely say that 
the poet has brought out in powerful relief all the nobleness and 
tenderness of his hero’s character. The scene closes with the 
departure of the Royalists to battle. 

Ve must give the second scene in extenso :— 


‘* Interior of Cromwell's tent in the rebel camp. 


“Cromwett alone. He is seated at a table in the foreground, and 
apparently lost in thought. After a pause he speaks. 


‘The hour is nigh of vengeful retribution ! 
This day a crown is won or lost by thee, 
Charles Stewart! More hast thou to lose, perchance, 
Than I to gain ; for I—Hence, selfish visions! 
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I am God’s champion. England’s cause is mine: 
‘Save England, and then perish Cromwell !’—Speaks 
The Spirit thus? Not so: for that low voice, 

Within me breathing ever, what is this, 

If not the Spirit’s voice ’—The Fiend’s ?—Hence, hence 
Suggestion hell-born !—No; should Heaven thus will, 
Thus destine me for sway, am J not far 

More fit to rule an empire than this weak, 

Poor Charles? My conscience answers, ‘ Yea, I am so!’ 
But one thing doubt I not; whate’er my fortune, 

Be my sway ruled above, or no, this king 

Must die the death! Yes, yes, dissemble not 

Thy purpose with thyself; elected Cromwell ! 

Elected for this work! though it may fit thee 

To veil, in God’s good cause, thy just designs 

From common eyes. Who now, I may say boldly, 
Who now can hope to check my will? avert 

My settled purport ?—Hollis ?—Powerless is he 
Against one word of mine; and Vane and St. John, 
They think them mighty, but their lord am I, 

As they shall find ere long; for Fairfax here, 

And Ireton, they are parts of me, nor dare 

To think without me. Two, who might have dared 
Oppose me, are no more—John Pym, and Hampden. 
For Pym, he was not girded to the work 

Of vengeance; false remorse oppress’d his spirit ; 

He died the death of those who leave the plough 

Ere half the field be furrow’d. But thou, Hampden, 
Thou hadst, perchance, subdued me; for thy guile 
Was matchless. Well, thou art gone, and now I fear 
No rival, save this king, this Stewart! Charles Stewart, 
Thou art a mighty foe, I own it, 

Even in thy weakness. I am feared by men, 

But thou art loved! Thou steal’st their hearts away 
By thy faint smiles, and in adversity 

Might’st yet subdue a nation. Thou must die, 
Charles Stewart ! 


‘“‘ Enter IneToN, Fatrrax, and SKipPon. 


FAIRFAX. General, good morrow. 
CroMweELL [starting and rising.| In 


The name of God be welcome, friends! What bring you ? 


IRETON. Tidings that Rupert for attack prepares. 
Sxippon. These lost Philistines leave their heights. 
CroMWELL. How say ye? 

On to the conflict then! The Lord of Hosts 

Shall lead us. Skippon, go thou forth—already 

Our troops await the signal. 
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SKIPPON. It is so. 
CromweEL-. See thou with Doiley, that their hearts be bold, 
Their carnal man accoutred for the onset. 
Forthwith I draw yon veil aside [pointing to the curtain in the 
background | and speak 
To all the host. [Exit Sxirron,] 
Farrrax [to Cromwett]. Whispers the Spirit to thee 
The issue of this day. 
CromweE -t [ solemnly]. Upon the mountains 
I saw their legions scattered, and the ensign 
Of the One Lord Jehovah waved on high 
Victorious! Ay, my heart assures me, Fairfax, 
The war finds end this day: and then, then, Fairfax, 
The kingdom of the saints is stablished : 
Then, Ireton, shall the great Redeemer reign 
Of Israel—then the bright Millennium dawn. 
No more !—We combat for the Lord of Hosts 
This day: his grace is on us. Ireton, cast 
Aside yon curtains ! 


[Ineton obeys. The rebel host is descried drawn up in 
order on the plains. | 


Fare ye well, blest brethren, 
In the good work! Each to your post, I pray you ; 
Whilst I to these my chosen followers here 
Some words of godly comfort breathe. Ere long 
Shall we rejoice together. [Farrrax and IreETON retire. 
CromweE Lu [standing at the entrance to his tent, his face 
turned towards the army]. Praise the Lord 
For Israel’s avenging! Hear, ye kings! ye princes, 
Tremble! Thou goest forth before thy people, 
O gracious God! Iniquity prevailed, 
Until thy servants rose to wage thy battles. 
They chose new gods—the tyrants of the land! 
Was there a heart to feel, an arm to smite, 
Amidst our Israel’s thousands? Ye awaked, 
Ye chosen of the Lord, awaked from bondage. 
The princes fought against ye, now they fight! 
With ye the angels war from heaven; the stars 
Fight against Charles, your Sisera! The rivers 
Shall sweep them far away. The Lord hath said, 
Curse ye this Meroz! curse ye all the foes 
To God and to his saints! Set onward then: 
This day the mighty work shall be completed, 
Blow ye the trumpets. Cry ye as of old, 
The sword of the Most High, and Gideon! 
The hour of his redeemed is come! 
Tue Army [tumultuously}, The sword 
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Of God and of his servant, righteous Cromwell ! 
a Set onward to the fight! 
A CroMWELL. The Lord of Hosts 
a Is with us! Smite, subdue, consume, destroy!” 
Ep pp. 187—192. 


This is first-rate. The character of Cromwell is nobly imagined 
and finely executed. He is not the Cromwell of loyal bigotry or 
puritan enthusiasm; he is not Guizot’s Cromwell, or Carlyle’s 
Cromwell, nay, nor even Gurney’s Cromwell, but Cromwell himself. 
“ How true to nature is that undoubting conviction, that awful 
FP consciousness, that he is the appointed instrument of God’s pro- 
f vidence, a persuasion, an assurance which may exist in all the 
fulness of undoubting, unhesitating faith, when all beside is doubt 
and darkness ; a prophetic intuition which ensures its own fulfil- 
ment, and which has more than once animated those, who, endued 
with powers that might have made them the benefactors of man- 
kind, have become ministers of vengeance, and felt themselves 
even in their crimes to be like Attila—The Scourge of God ! 

But our paper warns us that it is time to conclude, ere our 
author enters on the last act of his hero’s career, and accom- 
panies him to that fearful hour, when, having cast away one by 
one the sins which beset his earlier path, and being perfected 
through sufferings, he earned a more glorious, a more enduring 
crown, than earth could give or take, even that of the Cuurcn’s 
Royat Martyr. 
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Art. V.—Observations on the past and present State of Fire- 
arms, and on the Probable Effects in War of the New Musket : 


with a Proposition for re-organizing the Royal Regiment of 


Artillery, by a Subdivision into Battalions in each special Arm 
of Garrison, Field, and Horse Artillery; with Suggestions for 
promoting its Efficiency. By CotoneL CneEsney, D.C.L,, 
F.R.S., and Royal Artillery. London: Longman and Co. 
1852. 


Ir may be doubted whether a long continuance of the blessing of 

ace, such as England has now enjoyed for nearly forty years, 
” politically desirable for a country, unless her rulers are at the 
same time endued with sufficient wisdom and foresight to prepare 
for the possible contingency of a change of circumstances. We 
cannot undervalue the great advantages, social, commercial, and 
financial, which a nation enjoys during a period of peace: they 
are, in fact, inestimable. It is the time for the development of 
all that makes a country substantially great, as well as for the 
growth of all that is beautiful in art, or elevated in intellectual 
power. But have we derived these advantages from the long 
er of peace which has elapsed since 1814? Have we benefited 
1y the blessings which Heaven placed within our reach? We do 
not attempt to enter upon the question of our finances, though we 
believe that these might be included in the same category with 
the others; but, we may ask, have our social and commercial 
positions improved? Have we risen as a nation among foreign 
powers! Have the internal prosperity and happiness of our 
people increased? Would that we could answer one of these ques- 
tions in the affirmative! If we have not,—if our population is less 
contented and happy, our commercial relations less satisfactory, 
than formerly,—if, as we fear, England has fallen in the scale of 
nations, and, for the sake of preserving peace at any price, has 
more than once yielded, as in the boundary question in America 
and the ridiculous affair in Greece, in a way no government in 
former days would have dared to have done,—what have our 
rulers effected for us in other ways! They have not developed 
the peaceful resources of the country. Have they prepared her 
to unfold (when necessary) her warlike energies ? 

We hold that never was a greater political truth advanced than 
that to “ maintain peace we must be prepared for war ;” and it 
would not surely be unreasonable to expect that during nearly 
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forty years of tranquillity such judicious measures should have 
been taken for our security at home, and for the maintenance of 
our friendly relations abroad, as would have placed us above all 
apprehension or danger of a surprise from war. Yet if the public 
press and the literature of the day be any indications of the state 
of the country, we are, or believe ourselves to be, in danger from 
foreign aggression, and find ourselves by no means so prepared, 
as to be happy or comfortable at the prospect ! 

We have been repeatedly assured, and have brought up our 
children in the belief, that war is an evil which we look back to as 
belonging to barbarous times, that the reign of peace has com- 
menced on earth, and that armies are a remnant of feudal oppres- 
sion, to be got rid of as soon as practicable. A small fleet 1s all 
that England requires for her security. Negotiations will in 
future adjust all differences between nations, and fraternization 
will become general. With our peace orators, peace societies, 
peace excursions, we have so cherished and humoured this 
favourite vision of peace, that, like a spoiled child, it has turned 
restive, and, to the utter consternation of all, threatens to desert 
us in our greatest need. Yes, there can be no doubt about it, 
England is defenceless and alarmed; and, if such a terrible 
eventuality as war should arise, and the invasion of this country 
be attempted, bitterly shall we regret the infatuation and weak- 
ness of our rulers in yielding to a popular cry, notwithstanding 
the many warnings with which, more perhaps than at any other 
period of our history, we have been visited during the last few 
years. ‘True, the leader of the great Anti-Corn Law League has 
advocated the transformation of our swords, not into ploughshares 
exactly (since he has almost rendered these superfluous imple- 
ments in this country), but into steam-engines, or any other 
engines for the purpose of extending manufactures and commerce, 
and ensuring the permanency of their attendant, peace; true, the 
sturdy labourers from whom our army drew its brave recruits have 
diminished under his influence, and have joined the crowded popu- 
lations of the manufacturing towns, greedy of gain, and eager to 
devour the pernicious doctrines of Socialist orators and Socialist 
publications ; but have our rulers mistaken these unhealthy indi- 
cations for the voices of truth and reason? Have they forgotten 
also that unless a body of men whose business it is to defend their 
country be kept up, the peaceful vocations and means of subsist- 
ence of a large portion of the population must be disturbed, if not 
paralyzed, to meet any danger that may arise at great expense to 
the state, and, after all, to meet it inefficiently? But let us take 
a retrospective glance at the events of the last few years, and see 
if the prospect of permanent peace has been interrupted till now. 
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In 1840, the accidental explosion of a magazine at Acre alone 
saved us from a serious war, the consequences of which would in 
all probability have been disastrous, for our fleet was far inferior 
to that of the French, our coast undefended by steamers, and our 
army much below theirs in strength. A few years later the 
affair of Tahiti had all but lighted the flames of war between 
England and her powerful neighbour. We know that the in- 
vasion of this country was seriously proposed to Louis Philippe, 
though happily rejected by that sagacious and _ peace-loving 
monarch; and that the President of the French Republic was 
only dissuaded in 1848 from his contemplated hostile descent on 
our coast by the not usually too peaceable M. Thiers, who said, 
(in reply to Louis Napoleon’s proposition that ‘a great enterprise 
shell or some great popular creation at home, would captivate 
the passions of the masses, and attach them to the Govern- 
ment ”)— 


‘A great enterprise abroad is war; and to engage in war would be 
to repeat—and to repeat without any regard to what has already 
occurred, and in circumstances one hundred times less excusable—the 
great fault of the imperial policy. What, in fact, was the great evil 
which the imperial policy caused to France at the time that it covered 
her with glory? It was to unite Europe against her for a period of 
thirty years. An operation of nature is now going on, excellent in 
its effect for us, and which is gradually tending to dissolve that coali- 
tion. If you intervene by arms, you will be the means of re-establishing 
it on the instant, and the benefits which would result to France from 
that work of dissolution you would sacrifice in a moment. It is, con- 
sequently, peace which is necessary: peace for France, and, we may 
say, peace for humanity; since, by interrupting that work of nature of 
which I speak, and those movements of liberty, you would force them 
into an extreme demagogical career, which would of necessity be followed 
before long by an absolute government. Therefore, for the true policy 
of France, and for humanity, let there be peace !”” 


What were the fearful revolutions which convulsed and shook 
Europe to its centre after the French outbreak in 1848, but the 
strongest admonitions to England to be prepared for any emer- 
ae ! Why was the warning voice of even the Duke of 
Wellington raised, if there was no danger? Still all till now has 
been in vain. The belief in the continuance of peace remained 
unshaken ; and the noble spectacle which attracted the attention 
of the whole world to our capital in 1851, and drew crowds of 
admiring foreigners to our shores, seemed to the fond imagina- 
tions of these believers in their own theories the realization of 
their millennial dreams, the commencement of the reign of peace 
on earth. But suddenly startling events and changes have oc- 
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curred on the Continent. The acts of a powerful and more than 
efficiently armed nation have become dependent on the single will 
of an ambitious and unscrupulous man, and we are at length 
reluctantly roused from our state of fancied security and real 
self-satisfaction, and awake to find invasion possible, and perhaps 
an enemy levying a contribution on our capital ! 

This state of things has naturally led to a sudden increase of 
military literary productions. Shoals of ‘‘ Letters,” ‘*‘ Pamphlets,” 
and ‘* Suggestions” on ‘* National Defence” and ‘‘ New Rifles” 
have issued from the press, and among them our attention has 
been attracted to ‘‘ a small book on a great subject,” by the enter- 
prising author of the ‘‘ Euphrates Expedition,” which, although 
appearing at this moment of defence-excitement, bears marks of 
having been written in calm and sober times. It is, in fact, an 
enlarged edition of a pamphlet on the re-organization of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, published by Colonel Chesney in 1849. 

Although acknowledging the importance, particularly at this 
juncture, of a practical scientific work, such as the ‘‘ Observations 
on Fire-arms, &c.,” we non-military readers would far rather 
have found this officer again before the public in the continuation 
of his more elaborate and valuable work on the Euphrates Expe- 
dition. For several months we have been anxiously looking for 
the promised completion of this book, and were prepared to give 
the sequel of our notice (of Sept. 1850) on the early volumes ; 
when Col, Chesney suddenly comes before us armed cap-d-pié, 
and so bristling all over with guns, new rifles, and needle-igniting 
muskets, that we are almost afraid to come near him! We 
certainly did propose that he should “ clear the way” for us down 
the Kuphrates “with swivel-guns, wall-pieces, and Congreve 
rockets,” if necessary ; but we never expected this gallant officer 
to have taken our hint so seriously as to proceed at once to 
indite a whole volume on these. warlike subjects! Seriously, 
however, we do feel that at this moment, when the growing im- 
portance of the Euphrates line of route is increased by the state 
of public affairs,—when we see more than ever the vast conse- 
quence to this country of the command of a route through Meso- 
potamia, and acknowledge the desirability of a twofold means of 
communication with our Indian possessions,—it is much to be 
regretted that the public is not placed in a position to judge of 
the practicability of this line, by having the whole results of the 
Expedition laid before it. If the information we have received be 
correct, the failure by the Government of the promised funds for 
the publication in question is the sole cause of this lengthened 
delay. Other nations, however, will not remain insensible as 
England appears to be to the importance of this route. Russia is 
VOL. XVII.—NO. XXXIII.—APRIL, 1852. L 
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fully alive to its value; and we should not be surprised any day 
to see an effective exploratory expedition sent out to the Euphrates 
by our active continental neighbours, as has been suggested by 
the great orientalist, M. Etienne Quatremere, in his notice on 
Col. Chesney's work in the “ Journal des Savants” (Juin, 1851). 

Having thus vented our feelings of disappointment on the non- 
appearance of the continuation on the Euphrates Expedition, we 
return from this digression to the immediate subject of our 
notice. The object of these ‘‘ Observations” is not merely to 
rouse the country to a consideration of its unprotected state in 
case of such a contingency as invasion, but more especially to 
point out the present inefficient state of the British Artillery 
service, and to throw out such suggestions for its re-organization 
as would infuse life and vigour into a torpid worn-out body. 
This Colonel Chesney proposes to effect at a very trifling increase 
of expense over the present estimates. His views and opinions 
are a sae and ably expressed, and their practicability shown in 
the details and calculations given in the ae aes which form the 
appendix to his book. 

nless the importance of artillery be denied altogether—and 
even the warmest advocates of the various rifle-improvements will 
scarcely go so far as this—all that tends to render this arm more 
efficient must serve the cause of humanity in war, and of science 
in peace. Experience, and the opinions of the greatest captains 
of the age, point to artillery as the means of deciding most quickly 
and with the least possible sacrifice of life the struggles of con- 
tending nations ; while the very nature of this service secures the 
existence at all times of a highly-educated scientific body of men 
fitted for = enterprise the nation may be called on to undertake, 
and the tendency of which must be to raise the tone of the army 
at large. We need not remind the public that both this and its 
sister corps, the engineers, are officered by men scientifically 
educated, who form indeed the nucleus of all that is distinguished 
in intellect in our army. The importance of its being kept up in 
an efficient state is therefore palpable. 

Colonel Chesney's principal propositions appear to be :— 

1. An increase to the artillery proportionate to the rest of the 
army, such as will raise this force to the standard existing in all 
the continental armies. 

_ 2. A change in the system of promotion, with a view of placing, in 
high and responsible positions, younger and more efficient officers. 

3. The adoption of the battalion instead of the company sys- 
tem, with permanent field batteries, 

4. The separation of the regiment into garrison, field, and horse 
artillery. And ; 
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5. The removal of the military department of the Ordnance to 
the Horse Guards. 

With this sketch of the objects of the book, we shall endeavour 
to give such extracts as will enable the reader to form his own 
estimate of the merits of Colonel Chesney’s work. 

The opening chapter. is devoted to the importance of study in 
the art of war, and the advantages of theory in warfare even with- 
out practice, and the examples of Puységur, Turenne, Clerk of 
Eldin, the French Directory, and others, are appropriately cited 
in support of this proposition. The practical portion of the work 
is preceded by an historical sketch of artillery from the earliest 
times, which, though somewhat too compendious, contains much 
of interest, and is, as far as we know, the only approach to a con- 
secutive history of artillery which has yet been attempted by any 
British officer. The name of artillery appears originally to have 
been ‘‘ arcualia,” from ‘arcus,” a bow, and to have included all 
kinds of missiles. Froissart speaks of two tons of artillery at 
Yprés in the fourteenth century, chiefly arrows; and it was not 
till the invention of gunpowder that this name was restricted to 
what we now look upon as ordnance,—cannon, mortars, howitzers, 
and rockets. There seems to be little doubt that the knowledge 
of artillery was originally derived from the East, whether from 
China or India appears to be a disputed point: in both those 
countries the ingredients of gunpowder are found in abundance. 
The Arabs also lay claim to this discovery; but Colonel Chesney 
is of opinion, and we think justly, that their knowledge was 
derived from the Chinese, possibly as far back as the ninth cen- 
tury of our era, when commercial intercourse was carried on 
between Arabia and China through the Persian Gulf, and by 
means of the land expeditions of the former people in search of 
conquest. At all events the Chinese have been acquainted with 
gunpowder from the very earliest period, and, according to Sir 
George Staunton, it has been applied “ at all times by this in- 
genious people to useful purposes, such as blasting rocks and 
removing great obstructions, and to purposes of amusement in 
making a vast variety of fireworks.” It is uncertain when they 
first applied this invention to cannon, but these appear to have 
been in use as early as 614 3.c., when Colonel Chesney mentions, 
on the authority of M. de Paravey, the existence of a cannon 
bearing this inscription: ‘I hurl death to the traitor and exter- 

mination to the rebel.” There are traces of the use of jinjals in 
the defence of the great wall of China, which was finished about 
221 B.c.' 
1 Embassy to China, by Sir George Staunton. Bulmer and Co., London, 1778, 
vol. ii, p. 198. 9 
I. 
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On the authority of the Spanish captain, Diego Ufano, we 
have evidence of the existence and use of cannon A.D. 85; while 
Duhalde, after describing the missionaries as having taught the 
Chinese the art of casting guns about a.p. 1636, says,— 


“There were, however, three or four bombards at the gates of Nan- 
kin, ancient enough to make one judge that they had some knowledge 
of artillery ; and yet they seemed ignorant of its use, for they serve for 
nothing but to be shown as curiosities; they have also patteraras in 
their buildings on the sea-coast, but have not skill enough to make use 
of them’.” 

This clear contradiction of his own assertion, and Anquetil’s 
account of “the existence of seven ancient bells at Pekin, each 
weighing 620,000 Ibs.,” Colonel Chesney justly thinks “are suf- 
ficient proofs that the Chinese have long been in possession of the 
art of founding.” 

Evidence of the early knowledge of artillery in India then fol- 
lows, the result of much painstaking research, and in which our 
author has collected many curious facts. We can only notice a 
very few of these. 

‘It is alleged that if Alexander the Great had even succeeded in 
passing the Hyphasis, he never could have mastered the strongholds of 
the sages. For, says the historian, if an enemy were to make war upon 
them, he would be driven off by means of tempests and thunders, as if 
sent down from heaven. Such was the case when they were attacked 
by the Egyptian Hercules and Bacchus, on which occasions the sages 
remained, as it were unconcerned spectators, till an assault was attempted, 
when it was repulsed by whirlwinds and thunders, hurling destruction 


on the invaders,” 


It does not however follow that the lightnings and thunders of 
the Indian philosophers were caused by the explosive force of 
gunpowder, since we are also told iron horses with the figure of a 
man, also in iron, and placed on carriages, and filled with naphtha, 
were suggested to Alexander by the Indian philosophers as a 
means of repelling the 2000 elephants brought against him by 
fir, and which occasioned the greatest terror to the Macedonian 
troops. The explosion of 1000 of these machines destroyed and 
burnt many of F’ar’s elephants, and spread devastation through 
his army; but was probably only an ingenious application of one 
of the many inflammable substances with which the Indians were 
acquainted. The early knowledge of gunpowder may however be 
inferred from the following curious passage in the Gentoo laws as 
given by Halked:—* The magistrate shall not make war with any 


? p. Duhalde’s History of China, vol. ii. pp. 78, 79. J. Watts, London, 1741. 
* Philostrati. Vit. Apollon. lib. ii. cap. XXxiii. 
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deceitful machine, or with poisoned weapons, or with cannon and 
guns, or any kind of fire-arms ;” and the early medical works of 
the Hinds contain clear evidence that they were acquainted with 
the constituents of gunpowder. About a.p. 1200, during the 
Ghorian dynasty, the Hind bard Chused speaks of the loud 
reports of the calivers and cannon, and the noise of the ball pro- 
pelled by them; while MG&hammed Shah Bahmiani, a.p. 1368, 
captured 300 gun-carriages, which do not appear to have been 
looked upon as a novel invention even at that remote period. But 
we must pass over much curious corroborative evidence in favour 
of the eastern origin of gunpowder and artillery, merely touching 
upon some of the most striking facts. It was found by the Por- 
tuguese, on their arrival in the Kast in 1498 and in 1500, that 
Zamori’s Nagres were armed with matchlocks as well as ordnance. 
Two years later Zamori’s fleet was armed with no less than 
180 guns, at which period the use of a clumsy description of artil- 
lery had scarcely become general in Europe. We read of ‘ 3000 
guns brought to bear by the King of Java out of 8000 which he 
had at command;” and, which is still more remarkable, we find 
from De Barros that the fusil or musket was in use at Malacca at 
this period ; whereas this weapon first came into play in Europe 
at the battle of Pavia in 1524. The passage is worth extract- 
ing :— 


** As soon as the junk had passed the sand-bank and had come to an 
anchor a short way from the bridge, the Moorish artillery began firing 
at her. Some guns discharged leaden balls at intervals, which passed 
through both sides of the vessel, doing much execution among the crew. 
In the heat of the action Antonio d’Abreu (the commander) was struck 
on the cheek from a fusil (espingardao), carrying off the greater num- 
ber of his teeth.” 


Artillery was also in use at Malacca, in Borneo, and in various 
parts of India at this period, though of a very clumsy description. 
Large heavy guns, constructed of bars of welded iron, and loading 
at the breach, appear to have been the mostcommon. We agree 
with Colonel Chesney in thinking it probable that ‘* gunpowder 
was introduced through the means of the Saracens into Europe.” 
The Arabs were evidently acquainted with its use, and the Moors 
availed themselves of this knowledge in quite the early part of the 
twelfth century. From this period it gradually, but apparently 
very slowly, made its way to other parts of Europe. It is not 
till early in the thirteenth century that we read of the “crakeys 
of war” of Edward III., and the ten cannon of the Chevalier 
Cardaillac at Cambray. A few years later we find cannon spoken 
of as “invented” at Bruges by a tinman of that city, who con- 
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structed an iron gun with a square bore, and cubical iron shot 
weighing eleven pounds ; but because it killed a man after pass- 
ing through the wall of the town, the experiment was not re- 
peated, and the terrified inventor took refuge in the sanctuary of 
the church until his innocence of doing any intentional injury had 
been proved! A pretty strong proof that the good burghers of 
Bruges were unacquainted with gunpowder and cannon up to this 

eriod. Colonel Chesney throws some doubts on the use of artil- 
wes at Cressy, the authority of Villani, on which this assertion 
rests, being unsupported by Froissart or any other chroniclers of 
those times, although they enumerate Edward's forces with con- 
siderable detail. He considers that artillery was in use for sieges 
at this period, but was not introduced for field-guns till later ; and 
certainly we find no mention of this arm at Poictiers, while 
Froissart does speak of espringals and bombards as used by 
Edward at the siege of Calais, one year after the battle of Cressy, 
and cannons and bombards at the siege of the castle of Romo- 
zantin immediately after that of Poictiers. 

The progress of artillery in Europe was very slow until towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, when it first became formidable 
under Charles VIII. of France, who not only organized an 
effective field force, which he restricted to six different calibres, 
but had his guns so well horsed that he has by some been con- 
sidered as the father of the horse artillery. We are reluctantly 
obliged to pass over Colonel Chesney’s interesting and graphic 
descriptions of the various kinds of ancient guns still in existence 
at Venice, Verona, in the Musée de l’Artillerie at Paris, and the 
Repository at Woolwich. Some of the most singular of these 
are the cannons of boiled leather used by Gustavus Adolphus, and 
which mainly contributed to his victory near Leipzig in 1631. 
They were so light that two men could draw and serve them, 
and from the rapidity with which they could be moved, they were 
far more efficient than would have been supposed from their 
calibre, and the necessarily small charge employed. 

_ The introduction of musketry and other small arms in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, formed another important 
epoch in the annals of European warfare. The three great 
leaders of that period, Henry 1V. of France, Maurice of Nassau, 
and Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, turned their attention espe- 
cially to the improvement of their artillery ; and the brilliant 
successes of the latter over Tilly and Wallenstein, were mainly 
attributable to the superiority of his guns over the heavy un- 
manageable pieces of the Imperialists. We cannot pass without 
a word of commendation Colonel Chesney's animated account of 
the Battle of Leipzig, and passage of the Lech; but our wish to 
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ive some extracts from the practical part of the work prevents 
us from dwelling any longer on its historical portion. 

Under the head of ‘“‘the Present State of Continental and 
British Artillery,” we have the comparative strength of the 
Prussian, Austrian, Russian, French, and British artillery ser- 
vices. ‘The immense importance of this arm in deciding the fate 
of engagements, is demonstrated by our author in an animated 
review of Napoleon’s principal battles. We have Marengo, with 
its one hundred pieces of cannon, Austerlitz, Jena, and Fried- 
land. Bonaparte’s last successful attack at Wagram was made 
under a demonstration of fifty guns in one part, and 110 guns in 
another, while at Borodino upwards of 1100 cannon were brought 


into action, 


‘ Napoleon’s army numbering 133,000 men, with 590 guns, that of 
the Emperor of Russia 132,000 men, with 640 guns, being one piece 
for 225 in the former, and for 206 men in the latter case.” 


At Lutzen, the passage of the Elbe, Bautzen, and Leipzig, the 
same decisive results attended the use of an overwhelming force 
of artillery. In the latter struggle, 


* 200 pieces of artillery preceded the advance of the allied army, and 
later in the day 1000 were brought into action.”...... ** The allies 
numbered 280,000 men, with about 1370 guns, in this gigantic battle ; 
and the French had 166,000 men, with 720 guns, being one gun in 
proportion to 203 men for each army. The French, in this prodigious 
struggle for empire, are said to have discharged 230,000 rounds,” 
oer ey “In 1833, Prussia had 27,000 artillerymen, with 864 guns, 
or 1080 including the landwehr, and the proportion of guns taken 
into the field by the allied Russian and Prussian armies varied from 
between 1 for 159 men at Lutzen to 1 for 203 men at Leipzig; the 
latter being also the proportion of the French in the same battles.” ... 
“When the British army assumed the offensive on the evening of the 
18th of June, 100 pieces of cannon crowned the heights of Waterloo, 
and covered the advance. But in this memorable conflict, when the pro- 
portion of artillery was so much greater than it had previously been in our 
service, there were but 156 British guns to contend against 246 French; 
or, for those who were actually engaged, only one gun for about 408 
men, whilst during the Peninsular war the proportion was considerably 
less; thus in the action of Vimeira (18 guns and 16,000 men) there 
was 1 gun to 889 men, at Corunna (12 guns and 14,000 men) one gun 
to 1166 men.” 


On taking a general average, we find there was one gun to 785 
men throughout the Peninsular campaign. It was in vain that 
the Duke of Wellington complained of, 

“the equipment of ordnance being infinitely lower than that of any 
army now acting in Europe,” 
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we were as deficient in artillery then as we are now, when we are 
told that we have 


“only fifty-two guns horsed for service in Great Britain, viz. five 
troops of horse artillery, and eight batteries at Woolwich and else- 
where. Whereas if the number were to be based on that of the con- 
tinental armies, for instance, on the Prussian corps of 40,000 men as- 
sembled on the Meuse in 1815 with 200 pieces of cannon, there would 
be 178, or, according to the limited allowance of the Sub-Committee of 
Artillery, 87 guns for the 35,612 regular troops in Great Britain, 
without providing any whatever for an additional force, or, failing this, 


for the militia and volunteers.” 
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It is painful to read these and the following details, and to 
be obliged to acknowledge how much is wanting to place this 
country in any thing like an efficient state of defence. We em- 
phatically coincide with Colonel Chesney, 


‘that it is worthy of attentive consideration whether it be not ab- 
solutely necessary that there should be an augmentation of artillery 
both at home and abroad, for garrison and field service.” 


Our colonies can scarcely be said to be defended at all. 


‘Gibraltar, for instance,” he states, ‘‘ has 653 guns mounted, for 
which the five companies of artillery stationed in that fortress could not 
furnish quite one man for each gun. At Malta, there are 486 guns 
mounted with three companies of artillery, or two men to three guns, 
In the Ionian Islands, 351 guns with three companies, less than one 
man to each gun. In America, the West Indies, and our other 
colonies, there are 1928 garrison guns, with (after deducting those in 
the batteries) twenty-eight companies to man them, or not quite two 
men to each gun.,”’ 


Let us add to this 9100 miles of seaboard in Great Britain 
and Ireland, for the defence of which we have only 1523 guns, 
which, few as they are, would have only three gunners to man 
each piece, and we shall have a tolerable idea of the deficient state 
of our artillery service. 

We do not propose to enter at any length upon the much 
agitated question of invasion, since the fact of the possible danger 
is admitted on all sides. But we cannot read the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s famous letter to Sir John Burgoyne in 1848, we cannot 
open General Paixhans’ “ Constitution Militaire de la France,” 
or see such a publication as Baron Maurice’s pamphlet on 
“ National Defence in England,” without being aware that our 
unprotected, exposed condition has been ae the subject of 
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discussion and speculation among foreign nations, and that they 
are much more thoroughly acquainted with our assailable and 
weak points than we are ourselves. ‘They have nothing more to 
learn—we have much, not only to learn, but to do, if we would 
avoid the possible disgrace and misery of having a foreign enemy 
on our shores. ‘To quote Lord Palmerston’s words in the recent 
debate on the Militia bill :— 


‘Our insular position, which constitutes our strength in one respect, 
is a source of weakness in another. A continental power is defended 
by certain roads, and it knows from what points to expect a blow, and 
how these points can be defended ; but the vast circumference of this 
island necessarily prevents the concentration of force. It is impossible 
to say when and where we may be attacked. The channel may be 
passed in a few hours; and a few days might bring a considerable 
military power from more distant countries. I believe the navy is most 
efficient; but it is perfectly impossible for any navy, however active, 
vigilant, and numerous, to prevent an armed force from being landed 
upon these shores. Considering the short interval of time in which it 
could be effected—considering the distance of the various points from 
each other—with the knowledge also that an expedition might land in 
Ireland, I think it is evident that we should have a land force to resist 
armed men. There are no fortifications like brave men armed to meet 
anenemy. ‘The more you are prepared the less probable an invasion 
will be. In proportion as you are prepared the danger will be les- 


sened.”” 


We were told by Lord John Russell, that he thinks “ it never 
can be assumed that a country in the position in which this 
country is can be secure from the danger of war;” that “ since 
the invention of steam navigation this country can no longer be 
considered so safe as it was formerly considered, when it was 
necessary to be favoured with wind pak weather in order to carry 
out an invasion ;” and his ae a egy therefore, was to “‘ make 
permanent provision for the defence of the country in case of 
invasion,” by enrolling 70,000 militia, 30,000 of whom would be 
trained the first and 30,000 the following year. This force might 
eventually be raised to 150,000 militia, including the volunteer 
force. Now we may be permitted to ask, could such a force of 
imperfectly trained, partially disciplined men, however brave and 
devoted to the cause in which they might be engaged, be con- 
sidered a ‘‘ permanent provision for the defence of the country ?” 
We should say decidedly not, when we remember that they would 
be opposed to well-disciplined experienced troops; and we would 
earnestly call upon the Government to weigh this question well *. 


‘ We have spoken here of the militia, as proposed by Lord John Russell, 
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But admitting them to be efficient and capable of contending with 
regular troops, where is the artillery necessary to support them ? 
What number of guns can we bring into the field to accompany 
our militia and repel the invaders? We have already been told 
that we have fifty-two guns horsed, and these, be it observed, are 
only horsed on the peace establishment. Does it not therefore 
appear that an increase of artillery, as suggested by Colonel 
Chesney, is absolutely necessary!—the more so that irregular 
troops require the support of artillery even more urgently than a 
well-disciplined force, although it has been satisfactorily shown 
that even the best troops cannot act without it. According to 
the very low estimate of the Artillery Committee of three guns 
to every thousand men, 356 guns would be required to accompany 
150,000 militia-men. ‘To horse such a number,” observes 
Colonel Chesney, “in order to provide against a possible contin- 
gency is scarcely to be thought of, more especially as in case of 
emergency, large assistance in point of untrained animals would 

be at command.” But it must be remembered that ‘ untrained ” 

gunners would be worse than useless, and that eighteen months’ 

instruction and drill are requisite to make an efficient artilleryman. 

No augmentation to this force can therefore be raised on an 

emergency ; and again repeating, that if we would preserve peace 

we must be prepared for war, we pass on to the consideration of 
the best means of rendering our artillery service, whatever may 

be its strength, as efficient as possible. 

Notwithstanding our progress in other respects, it appears 
from Colonel Chesney that the proportion of artillery to the other 
arms taken into the field of late years has been diminished rather 
than increased, which we might have expected would have been 
the case, when the saving of life by the judicious use of a power- 
ful artillery has been universally acknowledged. In Flanders in 
1742 and in Germany in 1762 we had rather a larger proportion 
in the field than during the Peninsular war, when the Duke of 
Wellington complained that ‘ it was infinitely lower than that of 
any army acting in Europe of the strength of the British part of 
the allied army alone, and below the scale he had ever heard of for 
an army of such numbers.” 

One of the principal defects of our artillery service at present 
appears to be the slowness of promotion, in consequence of which 
the officers are usually worn out and unfit for service before they 


although these words were scarcely written before he had resigned office, and left 
the responsibility of carrying out this measure to others, But, as far as any thing 
can yet be known of the policy of the present Government, they merely intend to 
follow their predecessors’ proposition of calling out the militia, considering this a 
sufficient provision for the present exigencies of the country, 
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reach the upper ranks. Colonel Chesney tells us that the senior 
lieutenant-colonels do not attain this grade until they are from 
fifty-six to fifty-nine years of age, while they are between sixty- 
three and sixty-six before they reach the rank of Colonel. As he 


justly observes, 


‘They then no longer possess the necessary physical strength to make 
a fair return to their country for the pay and allowances which they 
continue to draw ;” and he adds, “ such a state of things is calculated to 
destroy hope, as well as every thing like ardour; and must, therefore, if 
not remedied, eventually compromise the remaining efficiency of the 


corps.” 


It appears also from the following passages, that in a scientific 
corps, requiring all the encouragement the State can give, the 
officers of artillery hold a lower place in the British service than 
these officers do in any of the continental armies. 


“In the continental armies the artillery officer occupies a higher 
place, not only in point of pay, but also in rank and_ consideration 
generally. In Russia the senior officer of a battery has a higher rank 
than that of captain; viz. a captain of artillery has the rank of lieute- 
nant-colonel, which, as a matter of course, improves the position of his 
juniors, and every subaltern enjoys a step beyond his regimental 
grade.” 

“Tn France‘ the officers of this arm speedily attain the rank of cap- 
tain, even in time of peace; and they have, besides, the powerful 
encouragement of one step in three being given, by selection, for merit, 
the two others being awarded by seniority, with, as has been shown, 
ample opening for higher employment.” 3 

‘In Austria, Prussia, and Sweden, the artillery officer is distinguished 
in proportion to his scientific attainments ; and he is, in consequence, 
more frequently advanced than the officers of the other two arms.” 

‘“* Butin Great Britain alone the first captain is behind all his contem- 
poraries, not even excepting the officers of marines; and he is excluded 
from the general staff of the army, on whom are conferred the commands 


at home and abroad.” ... 


And, again, in elucidation of the question of the general em- 
ployment of artillery officers we extract the following :— 


‘In addition to the extensive staff belonging to this branch of the 
service, so large a share of general employment falls to the artillery 
officer in France as to cause the envy of their contemporaries of the line. 
With reference to the undue favour supposed to be bestowed on this 
service since the time of Napoleon, General Prinal published a volumi- 
nous pamphlet, in which he broadly states that officers of the line are 
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alone fit to command a corps d’armée, from which he would exclude 
those of the artillery, who should be confined exclusively to their own 
service. In consequence of the view so strongly taken by certain 
generals of infantry and cavalry, a report prevailed that it was intended 
to confine officers of artillery and engineers to their own specific duties ; 
but the following reply appears to have set the question at rest :— 
‘C'est en effet une étrange prétention que celle qui consiste @ soutenir 
qu'un officier d’artillerie, qui a du nécessairement faire des études plus 
approfondies que les autres, dont on exige beaucoup plus de connais- 
sances, &c., est par cela méme inférieur aux autres: rien assurément 
ne justifie une pareille assertion; et je passe au fait qu’indépendam- 
ment des ses connaissances, en général beaucoup plus variées, un officicr 
d’artillerie est infiniment mieux au courant des services des autres 
armes que les officiers de cavallerie et d'infanterie ne le sont de ce qui 
concerne l’artillerie.’” 


It is not surprising that in following a system so opposite to 
that adopted by all other nations, and so disadvantageous to the 
artillery corps, this service should have become a prey to the 
defects which we now proceed to notice. 

In the first rank of these we find the crying evil of the extreme 
slowness of promotion, with the consequent lengthened periods of 
service of the colonels and lieutenant-colonels, who have not 
even the advantage of the temporary promotion which would be 
the result of seconding the twenty-five artillery officers, whose 
employments, whether civil or military, exempt them for the 
time from regimental duty. In this respect the artillery is at 
least five years behind its sister corps, the engineers, and very 
considerably behind the Madras engineers, partly owing to the 
greater number seconded in these corps, while the unfortunately 
large proportion of company to field officers in the artillery 
service, necessarily leaves but few outlets for officers of the 
higher ranks ; Colonel Chesney says only six, two colonels and 
four lieutenant-colonels out of the fifty company officers of a 
battalion. This serious evil, we are glad to see, he proposes to 
remedy without expense, either by retirements, judiciously made, 
or by a total reconstruction of the regiment. The basis of this 
change is the formation of smaller companies, with three officers 
to each. Colonel Chesney supposes four of the existing com- 
panies to form a battalion of six smaller ones, to which he allots 
a colonel, two lieutenant-colonels, an adjutant, and quarter- 
master, making, with the eighteen company officers, twenty-four 
in all to a battalion, and 452 non-commissioned officers and men 
in peace time, or 600 in war; the companies in the latter case 
being augmented from 72 to 100 non-commissioned officers and 
men. ‘This clear and simple suggestion, the advantages of which 
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are too evident to need any comment, would do away with the 
useless ranks of second captain and second lieutenant, and thus 


give a 


‘more suitable proportion of the superior to the junior officers, and at 
the same time put an end to the system of doing duty by separate com- 
panies and different field officers.” 


On this point, Colonel Chesney says :— 


‘It will be admitted that a division of an army, consisting of re- 
iments known to one another, by having been previously brigaded 

together, would be more efficient when in the presence of an enemy, 
than another division, which might be equally good, but which is 
formed of regiments brought together for the first time, as was the case 
in Holland during the expedition of 1793, and again in 1799, when the 
regiments forming brigades, and the generals commanding the latter, 
were unknown to each other. 

‘For the same reason, if the choice companies belonging to as many 
distinguished regiments were assembled under different field officers, 
they would, for a time, form an imperfect corps; and yet this system 
prevails in the artillery..... For example, at one of our most im- 
portant foreign stations (Gibraltar) there are five companies, namely, 
No. 8 of the 2nd battalion, No. 8 of the 83rd, No. 4 of the 7th, No. 7 
of the 7th, and No. 7 of the 9th, under a colonel and lieutenant-colonel 


of the 2nd.” 


It is palpable, that an army or regiment under several heads 
could not work efficiently, all esprit de corps must be destroyed, 
and all unanimity at an end; or, as Colonel Chesney expresses it, 
“it is well known that one large machine works better, and at 
less expense, than several smaller ones giving the same power.” 
Battalions, therefore, of six companies, which would possess the 
advantage of having one officer responsible for the efficiency of 
each, would at the same time enjoy uniformity of drill and duties, 
and the advantages arising from mutual knowledge of each other 
among the officers and men; advantages belonging, by the by, 
to every regiment in our army, instead of the present desultory 
duties of the artillery, where the officers are constantly moved 
from one company or battalion to another, and can feel compara- 
tively but little interest or pride in the section to which for a time 
they belong. 

Colonel Chesney’s attention has not, however, been confined to 
the disadvantages weighing upon the officers of his corps; he 
equally advocates due rewards and encouragements to the deserv- 
ing non-commissioned officers and men, and seems disposed to 
recommend, in addition to civil appointments, a return to the 
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system discontinued of late years, of giving occasional commis- 
sions to those raised from the ranks. While agreeing with our 
author, that ‘‘ due encouragement,” and we would add education, 
to the soldier, are of the greatest importance to the welfare of a 
country both in peace and war, we would yet recommend much 
more strongly than he has done, the appointments of the field- 
train, as far more suitable and judicious prizes to deserving non- 
commissioned officers, than commissions. The latter scarcely 
seem to be compatible with the conditions on which alone com- 
missions should be given in a scientific corps, and it is doubtful 
whether the individuals in question are in every case really bene- 
fitted, by being removed from a class in which they are looked 
upon as little kings, and placed among others from whom they 
are estranged by habit, education, association, and feelings. 
Whereas, as quarter-masters, master gunners, or, still more, as 
storekeepers, &c. &c., these men would be most efficient and 
really in their element. There are innumerable situations of this 
description belonging to the civil department of the Ordnance, 
which in all foreign services are filled by old soldiers ; but in ours 
alone are reserved for patronage and jobbing. 

As to the relative merits of horse and field-artillery, we do not 
attempt to enter upon the much-discussed question, because it is 
now generally admitted that both are essentially requisite to the 
efficiency of an army. There may be differences of opinion as to 
the proportion which each should bear to the other, but there 
can, we conceive, be none as to the necessity of keeping up both 
these branches. All that is wanting is to make the field-artillery 
as perfect in its line, as the horse-brigade is already; for, to use 
Colonel Chesney’s words, ‘our horse-artillery is, but our field- 
batteries are not what they are capable of, and might be made.” 

To effect this, it would be necessary that our field-batteries 
should be made permanent ; indeed, there is every reason why this 
should be the case ; and this, naturally, brings us to a considera- 
tion of the separation of the service into field and garrison- 
artillery. It stands to reason, that people must be most perfect 
in the duties they are accustomed to; and to attempt to make 
every man an efficient infantry and cavalry soldier, in addition to 
all that is ey to form a gunner, in the short space of 
eighteen months, seems a positive absurdity. An artilleryman 
is, perhaps, ten months in battery at Woolwich, and is then sent 
to some foreign garrison, where he never mounts a horse, or is 
reminded in any way of his battery duties for years. If suddenly 
called into the field, how can this man be expected to be efficient 


in his duties? Whereas—but we had better quote Colonel Ches- 
ney’s own words here :— 
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“ At present we endeavour, and with a certain degree of success, to 
make every company fit for all kinds of duty, and the artilleryman 
becomes, in consequence, at once a cavalry and an infantry soldier; a 
grenadier, at one time, by his size; and at another, from his activity, a 
light-infantry man. On being dimissed from the marching and small- 
arm drill, he enters upon that of his own particular service, comprising 
the duties required both in the field and in garrison; stable duties are 
included in the former, and the uses of all sorts of military machines 
constitute part of the latter. All are necessary for the complete 
instruction of the artillery soldier; but it is manifest, that the efficient 
performance of such varied duties requires a separate distribution, or, 
at least, a subdivision into heavy and light artillery. 

‘“‘ Men who are perfectly suited for the latter service, appear to require 
the youth, strength, and activity of light-cavalry ; and if sach men were 
selected for field-duties, they might with advantage, as they become 
more advanced in life and less active in body, be transferred to the 
garrison artillery, in which they would, for several years, be fully equal 
to the duties, either at home, for example, at Portsmouth, Devonport, 
Guernsey, Jersey, &c., or at such places abroad as Gibraltar, Malta, &c. 
As to the officers, the slowness of promotion has, unfortunately, left too 
many who are unfit for active duties; therefore, if enough can be found 
for the field-batteries, there will be more than sufficient for the other 
branch.” 


Again— 


‘“‘ The duties of the colonial and field-artillery are so different, that it 
is an object of paramount importance for the well-being of the service, 
that the two branches should be separately organized: the latter should 
comprise horse-artillery, as well as field-batteries ; and, as part of both, 
there should be a regular pontoon-train.” 


Upon this subject, Colonel Chesney says :— 


‘‘ The want of practical knowledge in the management of such equip- 
ments is dwelt upon by Sir Robert Gardiner, in his pamphlet; and the 
letters published in the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ by Major-general Sir 
Charles Pasley, who had much to do with the pontoon service, show its 
defective state in the earlier part of the Peninsular campaigns, and also 
that much still remained to be done at their termination. 

‘«* Karly in 1812,’ says Sir Charles, ‘ Lieutenant Piper, of the Royal 
Engineers, was placed in charge of a train of pontoons, recently sent 
from England, which was drawn by oxen supplied by the commissariat. 
It was guarded by Portuguese infantry, and the only pontooneers were 
a few English artificers to keep the pontoons in repair, and a party of 
Portuguese seamen. With these means, however, a pontoon-bridge as 
placed over the Guadiano, by which 12,000 men passed the river on the 
16th of March, 1812, to besiege Badajoz.’ 
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“ ¢ Early in 1813, larger pontoons from England were substituted for 
the smaller ones first used, and formed into two divisions of eighteen 
pontoons each; one under the same officer, and the other under Captain 
English, of the Royal Engineers. The Portuguese seamen were now 
increased to 100 men, under a lieutenant and two midshipmen from that 
service; and horses, under Lieutenants Wilford and Matthison, of the 
Royal Artillery, drivers, were substituted for the oxen. The Duke of 
Wellington being obliged to postpone his attack on the French army, in 
consequence of the delay that occurred in throwing a bridge over the 
Garonne, in April, 1814, and perceiving that the state of the horses had 
much to do with the impediments, Captain Green, of the Royal Artil- 
lery, was ordered to take charge of the drivers and horses, the scientific 
duty being still entrusted to the engineer officers *.’ 

‘* But as hostilities terminated within a fortnight of the change here 
alluded to, it is obvious that the pontoon-train was only in process of 
organization ; and it is equally clear, that up to 1815, this desirable 
object had not been accomplished; for the Duke of Wellington appears 
to have contemplated the employment of a distinguished post-captain of 
the navy (Sir Charles Napier), and 200 seamen; but on finding that 
some of the sappers and miners had already been trained to this duty, 
their services were declined; and the whole department was then orga- 
nized on an extensive scale, in the short space of two months; but still, 
as it appears, with the disadvantage of having Flemish drivers.” 


Again— 


“In France, the personnel and matériel for the construction of 
military bridges are extensive, and are fostered with extreme care, 
which, however great it may appear, is not more than is absolutely 
required to accomplish the objects on which the success, and even the 
safety of armies so frequently depends. This being the case, the pon- 
toons have belonged to the artillery service since the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and the permanent bridges to the engineers.” 


Colonel Chesney, who appears to have had considerable practi- 
cal experience of pontoons, gives the following summary of the 
— to be accomplished by such an establishment; they 
relate— 


‘ First, to the positions occupied by, and the principal communica- 
tions of, an army, and comprehend the formation of the more substantial 
bridges, as those on piles and tressels, as well as those of boats, pon- 
toons, casks, &c. Secondly, to those connected with its movements, 
more particularly with the operations of cavalry and light troops, and 
comprise the formation of frame or lever bridges, &c., stretched from 
side to side for wider streams; also, for the same purpose, flying- 


* Major-general Sir C, Pasley’s letters from the “ Morni icle,”’ 
° A ning Chronicle,” 23rd June 
and Sth July, 1849. 8 . : 
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bridges of rafts and small pontoons, inflated skins, or prepared canvas 
cloth. These means, or a part of them, should be at hand, with the 
advance, so as to be always available.” 


It seems unaccountable, that the British army should be still 
without so important a part of its equipment as a pontoon-train, 
notwithstanding all that has been said and written on the subject 
of this deficiency. Amongst hundreds of instances of its extreme 
importance in war, Wagram may be mentioned, where it will be 
seen that without a perfect pontoon arrangement, the French 
army must have been sacrificed. 


‘The bridges across the Danube having been destroyed, that part 
of the French army which remained in the island of Lobau was sepa- 
rated from the main body; Napoleon had therefore no other resource 
than either defeat on the one hand, or to undertake, on the other, as 
the means of victory, one of the greatest and most difficult operations 
ever accomplished in war, viz. forcing a passage in the face of a powerful 
army, commanded by one whose talents and experience almost equalled 
his own.” 


Every thing turned upon the speedy exertions of the pon- 
toniers, who did their parts so effectually, that some hours em- 
ployed with energy enabled the celebrated Bertrand to say to his 
master, ‘‘ Sire, il n’y a plus de Danube ;” and there was still time, 
by a speedy passage and a prompt attack, to counteract that 
already begun by the Austrians on the left of the French. 

Another subject treated of by Colonel Chesney, and one that 
must give rise to conflicting opinions, is the desirability of pro- 
motion by merit to a certain extent. Every body knows that 
however brilliant the services of an artillery or engineer officer 
may be, he cannot obtain any step out of ene turn ; the 
system of advancement by seniority is never departed from. On 
this subject, Colonel Chesney says :— 


‘The certainty of promotion in turn, whether the individual be well 
or ill qualified, has the disadvantage of taking away the strongest in- 
centive to exertion, namely, the prospect of acquiring distinction. For 
this reason, exceptions should undoubtedly be made in favour of the 
somewhat rare instances of brilliant and distinguished service, and 
also professional qualifications and attainments of the very highest 
order. The bare possibility of promotion in this way, were it only be- 
stowed on one out of each successive ten at the top of the list, must 
speedily change a state of hopeless apathy for one of continued emula- 
tion, not only in the pursuit of theoretical knowledge, but must also 
lead to this being followed up by animated exertions to excel in the 
ordinary practical duties of an officer.” 
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One of the strongest arguments against this change is that it 
would open a door to favouritism to an unlimited and cruel 
extent, and that it would be impossible for those appointed to 
distribute the rewards, to judge of the respective merits of 
officers scattered all over the world; the deserving, but retiring 
man, would be passed over, while show and interest would carry 
all before it; and well-founded heartburnings and dissatisfaction 
would be its result. Men of high standing in the service, and of 
sound judgment, have held most adverse opinions on this subject. 
One of the highest authorities in the artillery service, the late 
Major-general Sir Alexander Dickson, was on the whole opposed 
to any change from the seniority system, though admitting “ that 
he did not object to it in cases of any peculiar distinction.” 
In such cases alone would it seem to be desirable, or to use the 
words of the Commissioners in 1832, in cases of ‘such pre- 
eminently distinguished services as should place the individual 
above all rules.” Such instances would doubtless carry with 
them the suffrages of the whole corps, as would have been the 
case with such men as Sir Augustus Frazer and Sir Alexander 
Dickson. In reference to the latter, Colonel Chesney well 
says :— 


“The modesty which ever accompanies real merit, and his affection 
for the artillery service, caused the latter officer to forget that his own 
ease shows beyond all question the necessity of being able to depart 
occasionally from the strict rule of seniority. His rank in the Por- 
tuguese service enabled him to be placed in command of the allied 
artillery, although at that time only fortieth in the list of captains in 
our service, and had it not been for the former accidental circumstance, 
he must have been advanced out of turn, or the Duke of Wellington 
would have been deprived of one of his ablest supporters throughout 
the arduous campaigns in the Peninsula.” 


One more extract on a question of such exciting interest to the 
officers of the corps :— 


“But perhaps the question may be best viewed as a choice between 
the evils of inertness on the one hand, and the incentive of bright and 
animated hopes on the other. The latter, it is true, would be attended 
with great and serious evils; but these, it is to be hoped, would be 
more than counterbalanced by considering the interests of the nation 
rather than those of individuals, a distinction which has been so happily 
expressed elsewhere. Alluding to the advisability, if not the absolute 
necessity of selecting general officers for promotion with a view to em- 
ployment whilst in the prime of life, Earl Grey, on being asked by the 
Committee of the House of Commons whether any system of selection 


would not be invidious, and open to the charge of favouritism, replied, 
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‘[ think it would ; but I think that though this is an evil, it is a much 
lesser evil than that which now exists.’” 


We think so too; but here we leave this question of a choice of 
evils to say a word on one on which we scarcely think there can 
be two opinions ; viz. the late appointment of an instructor to 
superintend the studies of the second lieutenants after they leave 
the academy. There can be no doubt of the benefit conferred on 
the artillery by this step. It has often been remarked that even 
those who have distinguished themselves as cadets, have fallen off 
and disappointed the hopes they had raised, when freed as 
second lieutenants from all necessity of study. We cannot but 
agree, therefore, with Colonel Chesney in thinking that, 


“Were it established that second lieutenants are not to take per- 
manent positions in the regiment till they leave the captain of instruc- 
tion, every benefit that can be obtained by talent, assiduity, and com- 
petition would be the result, while a love for study and the habit of 
application must be the consequences.” 


The work before us dwells strongly upon the disadvantages 
arising to the service of having so large a portion of the Queen’s 
troops serving in India without any of our artillery or engineers. 
This is, no doubt, one of the palpable causes of the backward 
state of promotion in the corps, and is also injurious to the Kast 
India artillery, which would benefit in common with our own 
artillery by coming in competition with their European brethren 
of the Queen’s service. The additional patronage arising to the 
Kast India Directors from this system appears to be the chief 
obstacle to the attainment of this boon for the corps. 

Another change, and one which would probably be productive 
of highly beneficial results, would be the reduction of the existing 
number of ranks, by doing away with the grades of either lieute- 
nant-colonel or colonel. It has long appeared to us that far too 
many ranks exist in our army. What do we want with 
lieutenant-generals, major-generals, and brigadier-generals! But 
without questioning the wisdom of retaining so many “nice dis- 
tinctions,” we cannot help remarking upon the absurdity of having 
two officers so nearly the same in rank as colonels and lieutenant- 
colonels, that the difference between them is scarcely to be dis- 
covered. We cannot conceive why both these ranks should be 
kept up, since they only serve to retard by ten or twelve years 
the attainment of the rank of major-general. That this is not a 
“ consummation devoutly to be wished” is, we think, made clear 
in the following extract :— 


“As it is understood that the necessity has been both felt and 
Mm 2 
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expressed by the highest military authorities in the country, that the 
grade of major-general should be obtained in the army at an earlier 
age than at present, some means will ere long be found to accomplish 
this object ; and perhaps doing away with either the rank of colonel or 
lieutenant-colonel in the army might be one of the easiest means of 
accomplishing so desirable an end.” 


In recapitulating his proposed reconstruction of the regiment, 
our author states that this reorganization into smaller companies 
composing twenty-four battalions, or brigades of artillery, with 
twenty-four field and company officers, would only occasion an 
annual increase of 859/. 13s. 3d. over the present estimates. If 
the proposed changes be desirable, and we think them decided] 
worthy of all consideration, there would therefore be no obstacle 
on the score of serious addition to our already large ordnance 
expenditure. The schedules which accompany this work, giving 
all the details connected with the expense and working of the 
proposed reconstruction, will enable those, whose province it is to 
attend to these matters, to judge of the practicability and pro- 
bable effects of the reforms in question. 

A chapter on the new muskets follows the artillery portion of 
this book, and the comparative excellencies of the breech-loading, 
Minié, and other rifles are gone into at some length. On the 
whole Colonel Chesney's predilections appear to be in favour of 
the Prussian Ziindnadelgewehr; and the tables of experiments 
(which he gives) with the Norwegian and new Prussian rifles are 
of considerable interest. ‘The great improvements which have 
recently taken place in fire-arms, and their adoption by conti- 
nental nations, have, in connexion with the general feeling of 
apprehension existing at this moment, so forced the question 
upon the public, that we anticipate a full and fair investigation 
into the claims of these various weapons. We are therefore less 
anxious to notice this part of Colonel Chesney’s book than that 
relating to the efficiency of our artillery, to which, after all, we 
must mainly look for defence should an enemy ever approach our 
shores. ‘There is, however, no doubt that an improved musket 
must and will be adopted for our army, notwithstanding Sir 
Charles Napier’s chivalrous defence of the present ‘Queen of 

Weapons.” We cannot but be amused by this gallant veteran’s 
condemnation of a rifle which “ he has not seen,” and his appa- 
rent alarm lest our troops should be deprived of their musket 
and bayonet and armed en masse with Minié rifles! Sir Charles 
can scarcely be so ignorant of all that has been proposed and 
written lately on this subject ; and instead of our soldiers “ losing 
confidence in their queen of weapons ” because it is proposed to 
give them a musket having a truer aim, a longer range, and a 
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more destructive ball, we should have supposed that by puttin 
them on a par with Minié or Needle-igniting-musket-arme 
troops, we were taking the only rational means of making them 
feel confidence in their weapons and in themselves. Few indeed of 
Sir Charles's brave fellows would live to cross their bayonets with 
the enemy if they were to be sent against him with their present 
inefficient muskets. We never heard till we read Sir Charles’s 
pamphlet, that any one dreamt of depriving our soldiers of their 
bayonets. Some change of tactics would seem, however, to be 
the inevitable consequence of these improved fire-arms; and as 
they have been already adopted on the Continent, we have no 
alternative but to do the same, or disband our army altogether. 
To send men into the field with the certainty that they must 
be shot down before they could come to the charge with the 
bayonet would be too preposterous to be thought of. It does not, 
however, seem probable that the present system of tactics will be 
materially altered, provided we keep pace with the improvements of 
other nations in the art of war. Such, at least, seems to be Colonel 
Chesney’s opinion. Artillery will still hold its place with reference 
to the decision of battles and to its moral effect ; and although 
Colonel Chesney gives us the ideas of a Prussian officer, Captain 
Wittich, on the changes to be expected from the introduction of 
the new musket, we think he scarcely goes so far in his views of 
modification as the author he has quoted. 

A striking change in the artillery armament is however 
proposed: viz. the substitution of one description of gun— 
a 12-pounder howitzer mounted on an 8-pounder carriage, and 
equally adapted for shot and shell—for the various calibres now 
in use. This idea, which originated with Louis Napoleon, has 
been subjected to extensive experiments at Metz, Strasbourg, 
Toulouse, and Vincennes, of which trials Colonel Chesney has 
given us the interesting and important results. If it be true that 
this 12-pounder howitzer unites the efficiency of our 12-pounder 
and 9-pounder guns with the advantage of the lightness of the 
latter, the sooner we bring it to the test of experience, with a 
view to its adoption, the better, since the advantages of such 
simplification cannot but be apparent. This suggestion, however, 
opens a large question, which we trust will meet with the consi- 
deration it deserves from our military authorities. We should 
have far more hope on this, as well as on all other points con- 
nected with military reorganization and improvement, if the 
several branches of the service were brought, as they ought to 
be, under one head. It is only when the artillery service becomes 
an integral part of the army, that we can hope to see its defects 
remedied, and its efficiency duly promoted. It is an undoubted 
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anomaly to have our engineers and artillery, when out of the 
kingdom, entirely under the officer in command of the troops, 
while at home they are quite independent of the Commander-in- 
Chief. The present system also causes a delay and complication 
of references, the evils of which can only be duly estimated by 
those who have suffered from them. Add to this the discourage- 
ment to engineer and artillery officers, of finding all staff and 
other employments, open to the line, closed to them, however well 
qualified they may be, with the still more serious evils to the 
service at large, which we shall find detailed in the following 
extract, the last we shall give, from the work before us :— 


‘Tt may be asked, whether, if the Ordnance military corps had been 
equally subjected to the Commander-in-Chief, there would at this 
moment be 30,497 Queen’s troops serving in India, without any of her 
Majesty’s artillery at all? Also, whether such a palpable deficiency of 
artillery would have been for a moment permitted as that complained 
of by the Duke of Wellington, in his letter of the 27th February, 1813, 
from Frenada? Or that to which his Grace called the attention of the 
Government of the country, at a later period, in the following words ?— 


 * Bruxelles, April 15, 1815. 
** «My pear Lorp, 

“**T assure your Lordship that the demand which I have made of 
field-artillery is excessively small. The Prussian corps on the Meuse, 
of 40,000 men, has with it 200 pieces of cannon; and you will see, by 
references to Prince Hardenberg’s return of the Prussian army, that 
they take into the field nearly 80 batteries, manned by 10,000 artillery. 
These batteries are of 8 guns each; so that they will have about 600 
pieces. They do not take this number for show or amusement. And, 
although it is impossible to grant my demand, I hope it will be ad- 
mitted to be small. 

* * Yours, &c. 
** “WELLINGTON.” 

“* To the Eart Batuurst.’ 


Indeed it may, on the contrary, be confidently affirmed that, if the 
artillery had been equally subject to the Commander-in-Chief, the 
great pains bestowed on the service by the Duke of York would have 
secured for the armies in question, as well as for every other field force, 
a due proportion of artillery. Nor is it going too far, to express a 
confident belief that, whenever the British force shall become essentially 
one army, it will, whether consisting of 50,000 or 150,000 men, have 
at all times that proportion of artillery which may be fixed upon as 
suitable for the wants of the country, abroad as well as at home.” 


In reference to the preceding, it is well known that the Duke 
of York deeply lamented the unfortunate state of things which 
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recluded him from extending to the artillery service those bene- 
fits which he delighted to bestow on the army at large. Indeed 
we may well admit that some radical defect must exist, when, in 
order to expose the vices of the existing system, we see a high- 
minded officer driven to publish such ainfal ersonal details as 
those relating to Colonel Chesney’s position at Hong Kong in the 
book before us. Until this crowning remedy for all defects shall 
have been brought into operation, it will be vain to look for that 
unity of purpose and that centralization which can alone ensure 
the efficiency of our army. We have now at the head of the 
Ordnance a nobleman capable, and we believe willing, to carry out 
all judicious, reforms. If Lord Hardinge be ambitious of the 
highest of all distinctions, that derived from benefits conferred, 
he has now an opportunity of earning the gratitude of the whole 
corps, by using his powerful influence towards merging the Master- 
general of the Ordnance in the Commander-in-Chief. Night after 
night Messrs. Cobden, Bright, and Co., descant upon the ineff- 
ciency of our military services, notwithstanding the enormous 
outlay for their support. There is unfortunately but too much 
truth in what they assert; but if those in power would but take 
the initiative in reform, and enable us to point to an efficient 
army and artillery, as well as to a powerful navy, all cavillers 
would be silenced, and the security and respectability of our 
country secured. Let our army be as small as is considered safe 
for a great nation like this,—we are no advocates for overgrown 
military forces,—but let it be efficient, justly proportioned in all 
its parts, and animated by that spirit of unity and confidence in 
itself which are the characteristics of a vigorous, healthy body. 
If, as seems probable, England will henceforth rely in some mea- 
sure upon her militia for internal defence, let it not be forgotten 
that provision must be made beforehand for a due proportion of 
artillery to act with this foree whenever it may be called upon; 
and let all inventions for the improvement of our ordnance be 
fairly examined and tested while there is yet time. The French 
experiments with the 12-pounder howitzer have set us a practical 
example which we would fain see followed. 

It is from our strong conviction of the importance of this sub- 
ject to our existence as a nation that we have dwelt so largely 
upon it. The extracts we have given from Colonel Chesney's 
book will have enabled the reader to judge for himself, in some 
degree, of its merits; although, in a notice like the present, our 
object having been to seize upon and bring prominently forward 
those points most requiring public attention, we have necessarily 
omitted many important details and much interesting information 
both to the unprofessional and military reader. Colonel Chesney's 
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earnestness and anxiety for the welfare of his corps are apparent 
throughout the volume. His style is simple and straightforward, 
that of a man full of his subject, and impressed with its import- 
ance. He sometimes gives his readers credit for as great a 
knowledge of his subject as he possesses, and this has led to an 
occasional ambiguity and obscurity of diction, which would scarcely 
however strike a military man. But the volume on “ Fire-arms,” 
&ec., is undoubtedly a valuable addition to our military literature, 
and we shall be happy to see it meet with the consideration and 


success which it deserves. 
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Art. VI.—The Anglo-Catholic Theory. By Bonamy Price, 
M.A. Reprinted from the “Edinburgh Review,” No. cxcii., 
October, 1851. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Long- 
mans. 1852. (12mo. pp. 85.) 


WueEN opposite extremes are struggling for the mastery, those 
who are disposed to maintain a middle course must make up their 
minds to endure taunts and sarcasms without end. In religion 
and in politics it is pretty much the same tale: the moderate, 
sensible, practical, and humble-minded man, is sure to be charged 
with inconsistency, dishonesty, vacillation, and want of logical 
power, by those who imagine they can see a vast deal further 
than he can, and who assume to themselves the proud distinction 
of being the only consistent reasoners, and the only honest men 
in the community. It is undoubtedly somewhat tantalizing to 
these theorists, who lay down the law for all the rest of the world, 
to see men of intelligence, not wholly unqualified to judge in such 
matters, admitting or denying some first principle of theirs, and 
yet pretending to exercise so much independence of judgment as 
to withhold their assent from the inferences and conclusions which 
the aforesaid theorists declare and pronounce perfectly irrefraga- 
ble; and even holding on the quiet tenor of their way, without 
paying much heed to the wranglings and taunts of those who 
would fain win them over to the profound systems in which they 
respectively rest their faith. 

We have observed for some time what appears to be a syste- 
matic and organized attack, though a covert one, on the general 
principle of the Church of England; and it seems high time to 
take some notice of it, and to discuss in some little detail the 
positions taken by the various writers alluded to. We purpose, 
therefore, in the following paper, to speak of some of the leading 
objections to the Anglo-Catholic theory, as it is called. We do 
so, without in any degree identifying ourselves with every theory 
which receives that appellation: nor indeed do we employ that 
term to designate the general views for which we contend, because 
it has unfortunately become mixed up with notions of which 
we cannot approve, and, on the contrary, very decidedly disclaim. 
Our object in considering these objections is to point out the 
danger to truth, which we conceive to be involved in them—and 
the inconsistency which they present, with the evident and un- 
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deniable principles of Christianity, and the framework of our 
doctrine and discipline. We say it is high time to be on our 
guard, lest, under the guise of hostility te. Tractarianism,” 
and to ‘ High Church” principles, notions should be impercepti- 
bly received, which would go to the subversion of faith, and pro- 
mote the cause either of dissent or of Romanism. 

We are glad that the appearance of Mr. Bonamy Price's 
Article in the *“* Edinburgh Review,” and its subsequent repub- 
lication, affords to us an opportunity of grappling with this sub- 
ject, and bringing to the test of fair discussion, the class of 
arguments in which it deals, and which meet us in the Radical 
and Dissenting journals at every turn. 

The ground which we defend is this in general—that there 
is a principle and position, which is calculated to maintain 
the authority of the Church without the excesses of Romish 
despotism, and yet in opposition to the spirit of anarchy and 
disorder—that this principle or position is the attribute of the 
Church of England, and that it is the principle of the Word of 
God. We trust that we are not about to maintain any new 
theories. We are thoroughly sick of ‘‘ theories ;” we have had 
far too much theorizing—irreverent and presumptuous theorizing 
on the most important subjects. We are not advocates of any 
ideal theory, but of the plain, obvious, notion of the Church of 
England, and of a Church in general. 

There are many points in Mr, Bonamy Price’s tract from which 
we are unable to withhold our assent. There is much truth in 
its statement of dangers which are evident to all but a very small 
portion of the community, and for which no effectual remedy has 
as yet been provided. Nor indeed is it easy to see how it 1s 
possible to provide, under any system, against evils such as those 
to which Mr. Price alludes. Persons who openly resist the 
authorities of a religious community, may be got rid of. Persons 
who so deny the doctrines of a Church, that they can be made 
responsible to the ordinary tribunals of that Church, may be cen- 
sured or otherwise punished. But unless we establish Mob Law 
in spirituals, and introduce the “* Lynch” system into the Church ; 
or, on the other hand, establish an Inquisition, we really see no 
very evident means of forcibly terminating the spread of a spirit 
of disaffection. For the evil at present in the direction referred 
to is, that there is a want of attachment to the cause of truth— 
an inclination and prejudice in favour of error. How can this 
be forcibly dealt with! Men cannot be compelled to love the 
Church of God, any more than they can be compelled to love 
God Himself. Their scepticism cannot be healed by force in the 
one case, or in the other. We must confess our serious appre- 
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hensions as to the results of any legislative interference by Par- 
liament—not so much from the offence which it might give to 
individuals or parties, or from any jealousy of the interference of 
the Temporal power in religious matters; because both Inspired 
and Ecclesiastical history show, that on many occasions, the 
Temporal power has interfered beneficially in religious matters, and 
protected the faith against innovations of a dangerous character. 
And as long as the Church of England refers us to the examples 
of the godly kings and rulers of the Old Testament, and of the 
Christian emperors under the New Testament; and as long as 
the Reformation itself, abounding as it did in acts of interfer- 
ence by the Temporal powers for the reform of Religion, is held 
defensible ; so long must we recognize the abstract right of the 
Temporal power, under special circumstances of danger to the 
Faith, to interfere. Nor do we say that such special circum- 
stances do not now exist; we are far from denying that they do 
exist. There is a great evil which all ordinary expedients fail to 
eradicate; there is so great a division, that it certainly may 
admit of a question, whether it could: be suppressed even by a 
Synod, or whether that Synod would subdue or irritate existing 
evils. But, while recognizing this abstract right of the Temporal 
power to interfere in such circumstances as we are placed in, we 
should certainly feel great apprehensions, lest a Legislature con- 
stituted as ours is, should root up the “ wheat” with the “ tares,” 
and thus aggravate our evils, were it to attempt to remedy them. 
For ourselves, we remain of opinion, that under all the circum- 
stances of the case, the Church will be best fenced in, and pro- 
tected, by the assembling of a Convocation, which shall represent 
fairly and fully the Clergy and the Laity of the Church—giving 
the power of election to such Laity as are in full communion 
with the Church, or have evinced their value for the ordinances 
of religion by receiving the Holy Communion. None but intelli- 
gent and pious members of the Church ought to take any part in 
its management, and no other line can be drawn practically but 
that of communicants, and non-communicants. Such a body ought, 
according to precedent, to act in subordination to the Temporal 
power; and all we can say is, that if it did not act on this prin- 
ciple, while acting also on the dictates of conscience, it would not 
deserve to exist. We are convinced that the great mass of the 
Clergy and Laity of the Church of England are warmly and 
devotedly attached to the Established Religion, and that a 
Convocation fairly representing them, would do its duty well. 

It will be seen, then, that we are far from being insensible 
to the existence of the evil, of which Mr. Price speaks in the 
following passages :— 
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“ Do then, we ask, the events of the past year furnish us with any 
brighter hope for the future ? We have indeed chased away some of 
the anxieties which pressed upon our imaginations. We have learned 
that the people of England are Protestant still. : This is something : 
for there is always an advantage gained by dissipating an imaginary 
prestige of success. Not that this proof of our Protestantism will 
make the Church of Rome one whit the less persevering or less con- 
fident ; but it may weaken the inclination so commonly felt to side 
with what is thought a rising cause. But if nothing more be done: if 
no progress is made in diminishing the religious and other influences 
which Rome brings to bear on the minds of men, the vehement pro- 
tests of last autumn may be but the convulsions which precede death. 
Lord Shaftesbury indeed promised much. Amidst enthusiastic applause 
he gave a pledge, that, if the Tractarian treason were not rooted out by 
the bishops, the laity of England would take up the work in earnest, and 
obtain safety by an efficient Church reform. The Tractarian disloyalty 
remains, and Lord Shaftesbury makes no move. We are not bringing 
an accusation against Lord Shaftesbury. For though our difficulties 
might be partially removed by legislation, heavy indeed would be the 
responsibilities which would lie on a real Church-reformer. To attempt 
a reform worthy of the name would be to put the whole Church of 
England into the crucible : and for this, neither the statesmanship, nor 
the religious intelligence and feeling of the country, are yet prepared. 
In our judgment, therefore, Lord Shaftesbury acted more wisely in 
suspending than he would have done in fulfilling his pledge. Only let 
us distinctly recognize our real position,—that no bar has as yet been 
opposed to the advance of Popery, either within or without the 
Church. 

‘*At the same time, it must be admitted that the Tractarian or 
Anglo-Catholic party has sustained a serious discouragement. The 
agitation of the public mind has decided the waverings of not a few 
important persons among the Tractarians. Whether it has been that 
their doubts had become ripe for resolution, or that the reproaches of 
Protestants have drawn their attention more forcibly to the ambiguity 
and untenableness of their position; whatever may have been the 
immediate cause, they have renounced the communion of the Church of 
England, and have been reconciled, as it is termed, to that of Rome. 
Two consequences have followed this act. In the first place, the eyes 
of many have been opened to the tendency and ultimate effects of 
lractarian principles. Buta second and a not less impressive result 
has ensued : the Tractarians have been made to feel distrust of them- 
selves and their position. A party which loses its leaders by continual 
defections, just in proportion as they are distinguished by learning, 
ability, and earnestness, must have its confidence shaken, as to the 
soundness of its views and its power of sustaining them. What can be 
more damaging to a cause, than to be abandoned in almost unbroken 
succession by those who have fought at its head with the sincerest 
enthusiasm, and have enjoyed the best opportunities, and have pos- 
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sessed the greatest capacity, for appreciating its merits? A disquieting 
suspicion of the hollowness of their position has come over the most 
honest of the Anglo-Catholics: fresh secessions are taking place: and 
men of equal ability cannot be found to fill up the gaps which have 
been thus made. Who, among the foremost of the Anglo-Catholic 
school, except Dr. Pusey and a few of his immediate friends, if even 
these are to be excepted, can be now considered safe by the Anglo- 
Catholics themselves. 

‘But we must not fall into the enormous blunder of inferring from 
the fact of a certain amount of disorganization having overtaken the 
Anglo-Catholic party, that the mischief has been destroyed at its root. 
The eminent men, who have left it for the Romish communion, pos- 
sessed, if not greater sincerity, at least a clearer intellectual vision and 
a higher consistency of thinking, than the mass of their former asso- 
ciates. Their condemnation of the Church of England is evidently not 
acquiesced in by the main body of those whom they have abandoned. 
As a party, they must be startled and disturbed by the secession of 
their leaders; but it will not drive the majority of them from their 
opinions.” —pp. 5—9. 

While we would not be understood as concurring in various 
points of the above passage, still we must admit that there is 
much sad truth in it. Mr. Price, however, does not see his way 
clearly to any practical solution of the difficulty, or removal of 
the danger. We, on the contrary, look to a fair representation 
of the Church of England as the ultimate practical remedy ; and, 
in the mean time, we would say, that the heads of the Church 
have it in their power to contribute materially to the prevention 
of further evil, by exercising with firmness their power of refusing 
ordination, except where there is the most perfect evidence of 
Sormed and settled opinions adverse to Rome—and a sufficient 
pledge that there are no connexions of any kind with those who 
are unsettled or suspected. We feel assured that public opinion 
would bear out any bold and honest exercise of episcopal vigi- 
lance in this direction, or in reference to the licensing of curates. 
And we therefore feel, that there is a very considerable safeguard 
against the spread of unfaithfulness; and we must confess, that 
we think there is now quite as urgent a need of rigid investiga- 
tion on such points in examination for orders, as there can be for 
inquiries into views on baptism; indeed, we will say the need is 
more urgent, because men who are indistinct or mistaken in some 
of their views of baptism do not, at least, forsake the Church of 
England, and carry their congregations along with them; but 
men of the other class do secede in numbers, and endeavour to 
disseminate their errors, and to gain converts for Rome. The 
one is not found practically to lead to dissent, while the other is 
found practically to lead to Romanism. 
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But while writers like Mr. Price, confess that they do not see 
their way to any practical measures for eradicating admitted 
evils, they imagine that the spread of what they consider to be 
sound and enlightened opinions, will be of some use in checking 
the spread of error. We entirely concur with them in this view, 
and we are prepared to go along with their argument to a cer- 
tain extent. They are only stating the truth in maintaining that 
some views of the Church, and of its authority, naturally lead 
persons to Rome. But they mix up views which ought to be kept 
separate, and they exaggerate the logical coherency of the Romish 
system, i.e. they swallow all the Romanists say on this point : and 
en are mistaken in supposing that all and every kind of admission 
of Church authority must, if consistently carried out, lead to Rome 
—that strict reasoning finds only in the Romish system what it 
requires, as a logical and consistent claim of authority. They 
are equally mistaken, in imagining that there is no alternative 
between an absolutely infallible Church, and an unlimited exercise 
of private judgment ; or a Church formed by the fortuitous combi- 
nation of individual opinions and tastes, and dissolved, reformed, 
split, and re-united according to fancy. We think that such a 
view does a serious injustice to Christianity ; it represents Chris- 
tianity, in the first instance, as a question of logic; and it ends, 
by demonstrating that in neither extreme, which it recognizes as 
logical, is consistency or common sense to be found. It will be 
our effort to show this in the course of the following pages. We 
assert, that the choice which such reasoners as Mr. Price, and a 
good many other writers of the same kind, place before us, is 
injurious to Christianity. 

Let us briefly examine the description which Mr. Price gives, 
of what he calls ** Anglo-Catholicism.” 


‘** What then is the Anglo-Catholic theory of the Church? It teaches 
that there is one Universal and Apostolic Church, an outward and 
visible society, whose essential characteristic is unity. Membership 
with this Church is the condition for obtaining the privileges of the 
Christian religion, of which the sacraments are the chief. These sacra- 
ments are possessed exclusively by the Church; and to it Christ has 
also given power and authority to declare the truth. Moreover, Christ 
has instituted in this Church a special corporation, perpetuating itself 
by the specific and inviolable law of succession from the Apostles 
through episcopal ordination and imposition of hands; and this order 
of men are first, priests, mediating between Christ and His people, 
with the right and power of sacrificing, dispensing the sacraments, 
absolving, and judging of doctrine; and, secondly, the sole legitimate 
rulers and governors of the Christian Church. _ Such are the main 
elements of the Anglo-Catholic theory. It holds much in common 
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with the Roman; although it fails utterly in some of the essential 
requirements, which Rome early saw to be necessary for constituting a 
consistent and logical whole, and which with unscrupulous courage she 
has claimed and assumed in her doctrine of ecclesiastical polity,”— 


pp. 24, 25. 


The system which is thus described, is represented by Mr. 
Price as held by Anglo-Catholics, and by Roman Catholics, with 
some differences, more especially in the point of infallibility. He 
then proceeds (pp. 26, 27) to argue, that if a Church government 
of this kind, making such exclusive claims, be regarded as essen- 
tial, there is a positive obligation to produce an explicit, positive 
charter, conferring such rights on it—to show a clear and direct 
Apostolical command—‘“ an explicit absolute title, derived either 
from the positive declarations of Christ and His Apostles, or else 
by necessary deduction from the very nature itself of the Christian 
religion.” He then proceeds in these terms :— 


“The Romanists felt that the demand could not be evaded: but 
they also found it impossible to procure such a charter from Scripture 
upon the principles of the ordinary interpretation of language. They 
next appealed to the practice and belief of antiquity ; but neither did 
these bear out their claims with the distinctness and positiveness 
required, An endless amount of vague and obscure statements, and 
yet more the strongest diversity of opinions, presented themselves in 
the writings of ancient Christians. There still remained the vexatious 
necessity for producing an objective standard, a principle of selection : 
the definite and peremptory charter was still not forthcoming. The 
doctrine of Infallibility could alone fill up the gap in the argument, and 
supply what was needed ; and with true logical and practical instinct 
the Church of Rome boldly and unreservedly pronounced itself infallible. 
This infallibility furnishes the requisite rules for the* unerring interpre- 


‘tation of Scripture and tradition; and the interpretation thus deter- 


mined is easily made to furnish every title-deed necessary for the 
Church. Private judgment and the freedom of individual thought are 
effectively got rid of. An infallible oracle silences diversity of inter- 
pretation: to differ is to rebel, and is met, not with argument and refu- 
tation, but with chastisement and expulsion. 

“The logical unity of this theory is perfect: its issue with Protes- 
tantism simple and direct. Catholicism or Protestantism is established, 
according as the tremendous claim of infallibility is established or 
overthrown. In the assertion of that infallibility, however, the Romanist 
has firm, logical standing-ground. The Protestant treats Popery as a 
gross corruption of Christianity ; the Roman Catholic rebuts the charge 
by pleading supernatural revelation as the authority for his religion. 
The controversy thus ultimately turns on the evidence which can be 
produced for a fact; and whilst the Protestant pronounces that fact to 
be most gratuitously assumed and to be utterly destitute of proof, the 
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Roman Catholic may still reply that to Ais understanding the evidence 


for it is satisfactory.”—pp. 29—31. 

Now we really must offer one or two remarks on this passage. 
Its object is to prove that Rome alone can consistently maintain 
the positive obligation of the Episcopal form of Church govern- 
ment, because she has claimed infallibility, and her infallibility 
completely settles the obligation of Episco acy. Mr. Price has 
apparently forgotten, that in the Council of Trent the most vio- 
lent disputes took place on the very point of the Divine institu- 
tion of Episeopacy, and that those who wished to insert that 
doctrine in the Decrees of the Council were in a minority, so that 
the doctrine was actually not defined. Thus, in point of fact, the 
Romanist who maintains the Divine right of Bishops, occupies 
precisely the same ground as the Anglo-Catholic, and is obliged to 
prove his position from Scripture and tradition. It 1s all very 
well to talk of the convenience of assuming infallibility, but when 
Mr. Price speaks of “the logical unity of this theory” as 
“ nerfect,” we really must demur. ‘“ Private judgment” in the 
matter of Church government, is not “ got rid of” by the ‘ in- 
fallible oracle” in this case. A Romanist may hold that the 
Pope could dispense with Bishops, or he may hold that Bishops 
are divinely instituted and essential to the Church ; and “ private 
judgment” is his only guide in either case. 

We have a few more words to say on this ‘ perfect logical 
theory” which Mr. Price so freely and so liberally ascribes to the 
Church of Rome. He seems to think that the necessity of pro- 
ducing any argument or proof for the theory of Church authority 
as held by Romanists, is dispensed with at once by their assump- 
tion of the doctrine of infallibility. Their Church vouches infal- 
libly for the truth of its doctrines: it is of course needless to 
enter into any investigation of their proofs: all exercise of private 
judgment is at an end; the principle of authority is perfect. 
Now just let us view this “logical” system a little more closely : 
its object is to exclude altogether,—simply, wholly, and abso- 
lutely,—private judgment. Faith is to be built solely on an in- 
fallible authority. Now is it so in fact?) From whom does the 
Roman Catholic learn his faith? From a priest or a bishop who 
is not himself infallible, and who has, in his turn, learnt this doc- 
trine of his Church by the exercise of his private judgment on the 
interpretation of the formularies and decisions of that Church. 
Che Roman-Catholie is thus placed in the same position as the 
Anglo-Catholic, He bases his belief on the teaching and decisions 
of his Church, just as the Anglo-Catholic does on what he con- 
siders of authority; but if he comes to inquire what that teach- 
ing and those decisions are, he is thrown at once on “ private 
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judgment. ” The Church does not tell him infallibly what her 
judgments and decisions are. He has to look for them amongst 
the councils and the decrees of popes. He has to examine whe- 
ther a council meets all the conditions of an cecumenical council. 
He has to translate, and to interpret the meaning of its decrees. 
He has to examine whether any particular papal decree has, or 
has not been universally received. He has to do all this by 
means of his own private judgment, or the private judgment of 
one or more others, for the Church does not tell him any of these 
things. And after all, how is he to be assured that the decrees 
of pontiffs, or the actions of synods, have come into his hands 
free from interpolations, and in their genuine and authentic 
shape? Who is to vouch for their right interpretation? In all 
these respects, that is to say, whenever he makes an act of faith 
in any one of the doctrines decided by his Church, he does so on 
the strength of ‘‘ private judgment.” And in fine, there is the 
great question of all, What proof is there for the doctrine of 
infallibility itself? Who can tnfallibly assure the Romanist that 
his Church is infallible? What is his course of argument here? 
He takes the Bible in his hands, and proves that the Church was 
to possess certain characteristics. He next shows that his Church 
alone meets those conditions and characteristics. Then he argues 
from Scripture and tradition that the true Church must neces- 
sarily be infallible. But this whole process is, after all, an exer- 
cise of private judgment. In these most difficult and important 
questions, he is not infallibly guided. His Church has never 
pronounced his chain of reasoning valid, or set the stamp of in- 
fallibility on the process. She has not even affirmed her own in- 
fallibility by any formal decision. If she does so in practice, she also 
asserts practically that Scripture and tradition are valueless, and in- 
capable of demonstrating any doctrine until they have been guaran- 
teed by her authority ; therefore she excludes herself from the 
power of demonstrating her own infallibility from Scripture. She 
cannot do so without violating the well-known rules of reasoning, 
and arguing in a circle. Notwithstanding this, she does so with- 
out scruple, but in so doing she recognizes in each individual, 
the very same private judgment and inquiry that the Anglo- 
Catholic is obliged to employ. If the Roman Catholic, or any 
one else is supposed to be capable of satisfying himself of the 
Divine origin of Christianity; of the authenticity, genuineness, 
uncorrupted preservation, correct translation, and true meaning 
of the Holy Scriptures: if he is supposed capable of attaining 
certainty as to historical facts in ancient and modern times, and 
of determining the genuineness and meaning of the monuments of 
tradition; if he isenabled to do this with so much certainty by the 
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efforts of his private judgment, that he is supposed qualified to in- 
vestigate and examine such knotty questions as the visibility, unity, 
sanctity, catholicity, and infallibility of the Church—why, in the 
name of reason and common sense, is he not equally capable of 
examining the question of transubstantiation ‘ 

We are really astonished at the course pursued by such writers 
as Mr. Bonamy Price, in reference to Rome. They invariably 
play into the hands of Romanists: they never dream of doubting 
the assertions of these ingenious men with reference to the logical 
coherence and beautiful consistency of the Romish system! They 
re-echo the boastings of the Jesuits. And for what reason? It 
would really seem that they had taken a leaf out of the Jesuit 
book. The Jesuit is ready to sacrifice the whole of Christianity 
and to yield it up to the infidel as an imposture, if it is not made 
to assume as its basis and first principle, the infallibility of Rome. 
Concede to him that principle, and he will allow Scripture to be 
authentic and inspired. Deny it, and he will meet you in the 
guise of an infidel, And, on the other hand, here are men like 
Mr. Price, who are willing to give up every thing to the advocates 
of infallibility, in order to embarrass those who will not consent to 
embrace their anarchical principles. If a man is not a latitudi- 
narian and a democrat in religion, such writers as these would 
endeavour to subvert his religious principles altogether, and to 
hand him over to Romish bondage. 

Mr. Price having lauded to the skies the beautiful consistency 
of the Romish theory, thus turns upon the Anglo-Catholic :— 


‘Far otherwise is it with the unfortunate Anglo-Catholic. The 
denial of infallibility puts him out of court. Many a wistful glance have 
Anglo-Catholics cast towards infallibility ; and frequent have been their 
attempts to insinuate, for they dared not to affirm, the tenet. The Church 
of England rejects it. In her articles she proclaims the fact that the 
Church has erred. She affirms in this same charter of her creed, not 
only that Churches of the highest name; the Churches of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome, have erred; but that even General 
Councils gathered together from all Christendom ‘have erred even in 
things pertaining unto God.’ Her separation from Rome, and the 
Anglo-Catholic’s un-Catholic isolation from almost all Episcopal Chris- 
tendom, rest on the declaration that the Church has been fallible. 
Every where her foundation for truth is Scripture: she pleads Scripture 
as the ground of every doctrine she professes: her test of orthodoxy is 
an appeal to Scripture. Arguing from the ascertained fact of the actual 
admission of error, she makes Churches and General Councils alike 
amenable to the bar of Scripture: that is, she disowns the existence of 
any unerring organ of truth on earth. Every member of the Church of 
England, therefore, is debarred from the use of that argument without 
which the long array of the ablest controversialists which the world has 
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seen has found the proof of Church principles impossible. Need any 
thing more be said to show the hopelessness of the Anglo-Catholic’s 
osition? He is forced by his Church to seek his proof from Scripture: 
if he fails, as fail he inevitably must, he must next try to extract it from the 
Primitive Church; but to do either he is compelled to employ the very 
principles which the Church theory was framed to exclude. He must 
be a Protestant, and act as a Protestant, and work with the Protestant 
instrument of private judgment, in order to obtain from the Word of 
God, or the chaos of ancient writings, a doctrine which shall cast out 
Protestantism and all its processes as false and Anti-Christian. 

“ Here we might take our stand, and regard the Protestant doctrine 
as fully established by the absence of every thing like an exclusive 
charter for Episcopacy. Nothing more is required to prove that an 
Episcopal Church possesses no superior right over any other, and that 
the doctrines of the Anglican Church are based upon an act of private 
judgment (whether performed by individuals or a body of clergymen), 
which declares them to be consonant with the Word of God.”—pp. 
31—33. 


Now really we must say, that Mr. Price is most unjust in his 
argument here. We have already said, that we should be sorry 
to be obliged to maintain the theory of Anglo-Catholicism as 
stated by him; but putting aside for the present the merits of 
that system in itself, we do say, without hesitation, that the 
Anglo-Catholic if he d¢ inconsistent, is not more so than the 
Roman Catholic. If he holds that there is authority, or even in- 
fallibility in the Church, and yet is obliged after all to build his 
faith on ‘the Word of God, or a chaos of ancient writings,” he is 
only in the same predicament as the Roman Catholic, whose faith 
is equally built, in the first instance, on “ the Word of God, or a 
chaos of ancient writings;” and in the case of each doctrine 
defined by his Church, on his own inquiries into the doctrines of 
his Church, or on some fallible testimony. So that really the 
Romanist is just as much dependent in every atom of his belief 
on the principle of private judgment and inquiry as the Anglo- 
Catholic is. We do not say that he is dependent in the same 
mode, but he is in all cases essentially dependent on the very 
principle he condemns. 

There are various statements of fact in the last-cited paneage 
of Mr. Price’s article, which are inaccurately or very loosely 
worded. He is not borne out in his assertion that the Church of 
England “rejects” infallibility by the proofs he adduces. “In 
her Articles she proclaims the fact that the Church has erred.” 
Speaking accurately, there is no such assertion to be found in the 
Articles. She declares indeed that the Churches of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome, have erred; but she does not 
there affirm that “the Church” has erred, or that she has erred 
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herself. Mr. Price has no right to make the Articles say what 
they do not say. Again, “her separation from Rome” is spoken 
of as an admitted fact—the meaning being, evidently, that she 
went out, and formed a distinct communion, refusing to continue 
in communion with Rome. Mr. Price knows, we presume, that 
this is a disputed point, to say the least; that many persons 
would deny his assumption as inconsistent with fact. Again, he 
assumes, that since the Article declares that general Councils 
have erred, therefore it teaches that ‘all councils are aimenable 
to the bar of Scripture,” and that ‘there is no unerring organ of 
truth on earth.” We must demur to this conclusion as not fol- 
lowing necessarily from the premises. There is no such assertion 
in the Articles referred to as renders it impossible to hold that 
some decisions of councils are of binding authority; and the 
Anglo-Catholic is not involved in the difficulty which Mr. Price 
tries to entangle him in. If he judges from examination of the 
Scripture, and of “the chaos of ancient writings,” that some deci- 
sions of the Church in past ages are supported by an authority 
which he deems irresistible; or if he is satisfied from the same 
authorities, that an Episcopal form of Church government is essen- 
tial, he may be wrong in his view, but he is not more inconsistent 
or less logically consequent, than the Roman Catholic who 
believes, without any infallible decision on the fact, that certain 
synods in former ages were infallible, and that others were 
fallible. 

Having thus endeavoured to show that the praises lavished on 
the logical consistency of Romanism at the expense of Anglo- 
Catholicism are not merited, we would now advert to another 
branch of the subject, and a very important one. What are the 
principles which Mr. Price and his coadjutors recommend, by 
way of rooting out all tendencies to Romanism? What are these 
antagonistic principles which are to dry up the evil at its source! 

Mr. Price thus states what he conceives to be the logical and 
spiritual contradictories of the Anglo-Catholic theory, and of 
Romanism. 


“Now the two cardinal principles of Protestantism, which at the 
Reformation overthrew the Church of Rome, and are the foundation of 
every Protestant Church, are these: the sole and paramount supremacy 
of the Word of God, as interpreted by private judgment ; and the in- 
herent right of every separate society of Chrtieiats throughout the 
world to institute for itself its own form of Church Government. 
Protestantism does not assert that all forms of ecclesiastical polity are 
equally good, nor that the judgment of one man is as trustworthy as 
another's in the exposition of Scripture: but it does maintain that the 
faith professed by each Church rests ultimately on the interpretation 
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which that Church has, independently for itself, put upon Revelation ; 
and that the full participation in the benefits of Christianity is not 
attached to any particular form of Church Government.”—pp. 22, 238, 


Now in this statement two ideas are introduced. We have, in 
the first place, the supremacy of the Word of God “as interpreted 
by private judgment.” We have afterwards “the faith professed 
by each Church,” and the “interpretation which that Church” 
has for itself put on revelation. Here are two ideas. There is 
the private judgment of each endividual, and there is the private 
judgment of the Church. Let us see what further light is thrown 
on this by Mr. Price in the course of his article. Does he re- 
cognize the full and unfettered right of the private judgment of 
an individual to dissent from the faith of. his own Church, and of 
every other? It is to be expected of course, that a writer who 
attaches so much weight to clearness of principle and consistency 
of logic, should himself be clear in his views—should himself be 
able to take a clear and consistent ground. We only seek for 
what is reasonable in expecting thus much from Mr. Price. 
Well then, what are the statements which he subsequently makes 
in explanation of his view? 

He maintains (p. 27) ‘ Protestantism,” by which he means 
“a vindication for the whole Christian community of rights 
which confessedly belong to it, t¢. the right of choosing its 
own “Church polity.” He asserts (p. 28) “the right of each 
society to govern itself.” He says (p. 28) that ‘a Church may 
choose to govern itself according to the Apostolical model, be it 
Episcopal or Presbyterian,” but has no right to condemn others. 
He adds that “teach Christian community” may determine its 
polity for itself. Now, is it, or is it not meant, that if a Church 
—such for example as the Church of England was before the 
Reformation—should concur in a particular interpretation of 
Scripture, and thereon establish a certain form of Church Sg 
and a certain body of doctrine ; such a form of Church polity is 
established according to God’s will, and is binding in some de- 
gree on individuals? As far as we can see, Mr. Price appears to 
be of opinion that it is so; for he remarks (p. 37) that the very 
key stone of the Protestant argument lies in the assertion that 
“the men who made up the Reformed Church of England were 

the same men as had constituted the Roman Catholic Church of 
England ;” for “the Protestant builds his Church on the exer- 
cise by the Christian Society of England of its right to govern 
itself,” and therefore the pre-existence of the body to exercise 
such a right is necessary to the proof of its actual exercise. He 
speaks (p, 38) of ‘a distinct assertion [at the Reformation] on 
the part of English Christians, of their prerogative of framing 
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an ecclesiastical constitution for themselves ;” and he speaks of 
“a new government,” not “ deriving its authority from the sanc- 
tion or decree of its predecessor.” And he goes on to affirm that 
“the Reformation asserted in the ecclesiastical, the same truths 
which centuries later civil revolutions have established and are 
establishing in the secular world—the nullity, namely, of divine 
right, and the supreme sovereignty of society over all its concerns 
and relations.” Mr. Price further guards expressly against the 
notion that the Protestant principle, as advocated by him, leads 
to anarchy, or to latitudinarianism. He rejects “ ultra-Pro- 
testantism” in a certain sense, and reiterates his comparison 
between the obligations of civil and ecclesiastical society. 


‘ But the phrase may be intended to convey a different meaning. It 
may signify a repudiation of all social obligation for Christians, a re- 
stricting of the Christian religion to a personal and solitary relation 
between God and each individual Christian, a virtual negation of the 
very idea of a Church; or if so gross a reproach is not intended, the 
expression may be meant to suggest loose notions of government, 
general laxity of the social bond, liberty of forming new associations, 
without any sense of responsibility, on the impulse of mere caprice, or 
such an ascribing of equal virtues to every form of outward polity as is 
tantamount to indifference towards all. If such is the charge brought 
against the denial of the divine right of bishops, we meet it with the 
question, whether the disbelief in the divine and exclusive right of 
monarchy is sufficient to convict any Englishman of being a republican 
oran anarchist? Is the opinion that the title of Queen Victoria has 
the will of the nation for its charter incompatible with the warmest 
loyalty for her person, the deepest reverence for her high office, or the 
sincerest attachment to monarchy? Is every consistent constitution- 
alist driven to the miserable alternative of being obliged to account her 
an usurper of a throne which belongs to a more direct line, or of holding 
that monarchical government has no independent root in the well un- 


derstood interests, the enlightened reason, and the sober affections of 
the people of England ?”—pp. 77, 78. 


These views are, we think, very plainly and distinctly stated. 
The society of Christians in each country may exercise its free 
judgment in the meaning of Scripture, and may choose whatever 
form of doctrine and polity it deliberately prefers. If it likes to 
be Episcopal, it may be Episcopal. If it likes to be Presbyterian, 
or Congregationalist, Baptist, or Methodist, or any thing else, it 
may be so, _ It has full power and authority to do so. “It is an 
essential principle of Protestantism that it has this power. The 
Society in each country may be compared to the temporal power. 
Phe people have in either case the power of settling the form of 
Church government and determining the doctrine of the Church, 
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and of reforming either when necessary. The laws established in 
either case are inconsistent with anarchy, or the notion that every 
individual may act just as he likes, without obedience to any rules, 
or in accordance with his own choice and will only. 

It must be admitted that this is, as far as it goes, a very in- 
telligible theory. It is in fact that of Dr. Arnold. It recognizes 
an authority in the Church—an authority which springs from the 

opular will, According to this principle, were the people of 
England to have adopted the Presbyterian form of government at 
the Reformation, and the Scottish people to have adopted the 
Episcopal, they would have acted with perfect propriety, and 
there would have been an obligation on all individuals in these 
countries to adhere to those forms. Nay, suppose England and 
Scotland were to exchange their forms of polity by the action of 
the popular will, the obligations of individuals towards Episcopacy 
and Presbyterianism in each country would be reversed from what 
they now are. But there is here one little difficulty, which we 
must be pardoned for alluding to. We cannot conceive how, if 
every nation has full authority to frame its form of government 
and to model its doctrine as it pleases, it would be possible to 
deny to a people the right to olagt Irvingism or Mormonism. 
Perhaps Mr. Price might see no great difficulty in this. But we 
will advance another step. Suppose, then, that a nation should 
be persuaded that the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper are superfluous and unlawful, and should regulate their 
ritual on that of the Quakers. Or suppose them to be convinced 
that the doctrines of the Trinity and the Atonement are fables 
and superstitious errors, and to model their religious system on a 
repudiation of them both. Would Mr. Price be still prepared to 
maintain the absolute inherent right of this people to model its 
doctrine and discipline on its own views of the meaning of Scrip- 
ture? And to come to what appears to us a still more perplexing 
question. If the power of the people in religious matters is the 
sole principle on which we are to determine the lawfulness and 
propriety of religious institutions; and if the people have the 
power of remodelling their ecclesiastical organization, just as it 1s 
supposed that they may in temporal matters alter the constitution, 
_ and replace despotism by constitutional government, or aristo- 

cracy by democracy, or democracy by despotism ; on what prin- 
ciple could Mr. Price deny to the people of England the full right 
to establish the Papacy and the Roman Catholic religion to-mor- 
row, instead of Protestantism, if they held that Scripture war- 
ranted their so doing ? Ae 

We are really glad to have an opportunity of bringing matters 

toa fair issue with these “liberal” writers in the “ Edinburgh 
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Review,” the “ Daily News,” &c. They are perpetually imputing 
inconsistency, contradiction, and absurdity to every one who does 
not speak their Shibboleth. They are for ever repeating that 
their principles alone can guard us against Popery—that they 
only are consistent and logical. Now it 1s clear, that on their 
principle there is really no safeguard against Romanism. They 
are bound to maintain the lawfulness of an ecclesiastical revolu- 
tion which should place us again under Romanism, provided it 
were done by the will of the people. Mr. Price, and those who 
think with him, could not offer any effective opposition in the wa 
of argument to such a move. He admits (p. 27) that the Roman 
Church possesses a “lawful government,” and that its ministers 
are “‘lawful ministers of Christ.” He reckons it as one of the 
Churches of Christ (p. 62). Persons who think with him object 
to the Church of Rome, not on account of its perverse dogmas, 
but on account of its usurpations. They refuse to enter into the 
question whether Romanism is in accordance with the objective 
truth as revealed in God’s word. ‘They will have the matter 
settled on the right of nations to choose their own doctrine and 
polity. Well, what if nations choose the Romish doctrine and 
polity? What have our friends to say in that case? And with 
what consistency can they go to the French nation, or the Spa- 
niards, or the Italians, and blame them for adhering to Romanism? 
The simple reply would be, ‘* We are satisfied that the Scripture 
tells us the Church of Rome is infallible, and that its religion is 
true.” 

The reader will now have seen how far reasoners of this kind 
are to be trusted as effective or consistent in their opposition to 
Rome. But let us look at the question in another point of view 

Mr. Price, then, asserts again and again, the right of every 
Church, every Christian “ society,” every Christian ‘* community,” 
to regulate its own doctrine and discipline ; and he explains his 
meaning by comparing the reform of a Church to the legislation 
ofa state. He disclaims ultra-Protestantism ; and would not be 
understood to mean that there is “no social obligation for Chris- 
tians,” or “that the Christian religion is restricted to a personal 
and solitary relation between God and each individual, a virtual 
negation of the very idea of a Church,” or to approve ‘‘ loose no- 
tions of government,” ‘laxity of the social bond,” “liberty of 
forming new associations, without any sense of responsibility, on 
the impulse of mere caprice,” or “such an ascribing of equal vir- 
tues to every form of outward polity as is tantamount to indiffer- 
ence towards them all” (p. 77). Now we ask, what is the mean- 
ing of a!l this? We think the meaning is tolerably plain. It 
was felt by the writer that the theories advocated in opposition 
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to Anglo-Catholicism, might by some persons be regarded as 
opening the door to a dangerous laxity. In point of fact, it 
appears from his Preface, that there were some misgivings on 
such points in quarters which needed some attention to be paid 
to their scruples; and the result has been the introduction of the 
very strong qualifications above referred to in page 77 of his 
article. The object of these qualifications is to show that the 
theory which he describes as ‘** Protestant” does not deny the 
social obligation of Christians, or encourage dissent on the im- 
pulse of caprice, or lead to indifference towards every outward 
polity or every doctrine. Inshort, we are to be led to believe, that 
the principle of the absolute right of Christian communions to 
adopt whatever doctrine and discipline they please, is consistent 
with maintaining the social obligation of Christians and the idea 
ofa Church; that is, holding that Christians ought to remain in 
communion with their brethren, and not make causeless divisions, 
and not become indifferent to all doctrines and polities. This is 
all very well, but it is, in fact, borrowed to some extent from a 
system in which dissent, separation, and want of adherence to a 
revealed system of faith, are considered as evils. It is bor- 
rowed from the Church system—borrowed, not from human rea- 
soning, but from the Bible. So then, Mr. Price, as well as the 
Anglo-Catholices, holds that there is some kind of obligation to 
adhere to the Church. He denies indeed that episcopacy is of 
Divine right, but he deprecates dissent and latitudinarianism. 
He would have men remain in the Church of England, and not 
form separate communions from caprice. He holds that the 
Church of England is fallible, and yet recognizes some duty in 
individuals to remain in her communion. He is in favour of 
social Christianity, not merely solitary and individual. Now all 
we can say of principles like this, is, that-they who advocate them 
have no right to attack those members of the Church of England 
who regard dissent as unlawful, and who hold that the people 
ought to be in communion with the Church. What more do 
they contend for than Mr. Price himself admits? If they are 
inconsistent in deprecating dissent, and yet in admitting that the 
Church of England is fallible, Mr. Price is equally inconsistent ; 
and if it comes to be a question of consistency and reason, we 
would submit that those who are satisfied from the Word of God 
that the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England are 
actually in accordance with God’s revelation, and that there is no 
reason or cause for dissenting from either, have a distinct, clear, 
and consistent ground on which they can judge of other com- 
munions as well as their own. And on the other hand, we are 
unable to see with what consistency those who maintain the right 
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of every community of Christians to form its own doctrine and 
polity on its own view of Scripture, can object to any amount of 
division, or contrariety of religious tenets to any established doe- 
trine. For they set aside altogether the question of truth or 
falsehood as any test of right or wrong in religion. They ae- 
knowledge as their sole test, whether a community of professing 
Christians has arrived at certain conclusions by the exercise of its 
reasoning powers. Nor do they define whether this community 
of Christians must be large or small. So that they cannot con- 
sistently object to separation from a system which is founded on 
private opinion, and which has no right to assume that it is more in 
accordance with God’s will than any other system; and if any 
two or more persons agree to form a new system, they are, ac- 
cording to Mr. Price’s theory, invested with full and absolute 
power by the essential principles of Protestantism to do so. We 
must really say, that after this, to talk of the obligation of Chris- 
tian unity, of social religion, and of maintaining the idea of a 
Church, is pure absurdity. Now here we would beg not to be 
misunderstood, as if we intended to derogate in any way from the 
right of private judgment, properly understood, or to deny the 
rights of conscience to any one. But we do say this, that after 
Mr. Price and those who think with him, have denied to every 
Christian Church and denomination alike, the right to regard 
their own religious system as Scriptural and obligatory, and after 
they have asserted the right of every body of Christians to reform 
and alter their systems in any direction to any extent they judge 
proper and fitting, it is rather too much to come forward with 
objections to schism, and separation, and latitudinarianism, as if 
some positive and objective truth were held essential; and to 
condemn all those who on clear and intelligible grounds object 
equally with himself to schism and separation. 

Having thus noticed the gross inconsistencies and absurdities 
into which opposite extremes fall, in their attempt to clutch at 
some theory which will in reality substitute man for God—human 
authority for Divine—the Pope or the individual for the Word 
of God, we now proceed to state what is the actual position of 
a member of the Church of England, and to show the consistency 
and method of his faith. 

The English Churchman—we do not at present speak of any 
other Christian, but will do so hereafter—reasons thus. He has 
in his hands the Scriptures, and, without assuming the infallibility 
of his own or of any other Church, he has within his reach suffi- 
cient evidence that those Scriptures are genuine, authentic, and 
inspired, He has evidence of the same kind, founded on common 
sense and matter of fact, as those which determine his belief in 
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all other matters. He therefore acts rationally and consistently 
in believing the Scriptures, as placed in his hands, to be the 
Word of God. He is, both in theory and practice, given the 
fullest liberty to compare the doctrines and discipline of the 
Church of England with the Word of God. He es so to a 

ater or less extent, and from all he sees, he is satisfied that 
the doctrines and discipline of his Church are in accordance with 
God’s word, and in no case opposed to it. When he has gained 
this point he is a member of the Church of England, not 
merely by habit or persuasion, but in principle and conviction. 
Besides this, he is, perhaps, one who can consult the records of 
history, and he is enabled to gain the further satisfaction of 
knowing, that not only are the faith and discipline of his Church, 
in accordance with what appears to him the evident meaning of 
God’s word, but that the same doctrine and discipline in all 
essential points were received by the early Christians—that the 
Creeds of his own Church are monuments of the earliest faith— 
that there have been abundant witnesses to that faith and disci- 
pline in later ages. Such facts as these are certainly calculated 
to add to his confidence in the Church of which he is a member. 
Now, we really put it to common sense, whether there is any 
thing irrational, or inconsistent, in this course of argument. It 
does not in any degree interfere with the private judgment of the 
individual who thus reasons: it assumes his private judgment 
throughout. Well, let us suppose the Churchman thus pro- 
ceeding on the principle of private judgment, to arrive at the 
conclusion that certain doctrines are positively revealed in God’s 
word, and are obligatory on all Christians; and that certain 
sacraments, and even a certain polity or mode of ordination are 
either absolutely requisite, or that they cannot be omitted with- 
out serious peril. How, we ask, can such a person, if he con- 
sistently acts on the right of private judgment, hesitate to say 
that the one or the other is essential, or may not be omitted 
without sin? Nay, even supposing that the person in question 
should be of opinion that the Word of God, and the facts of his- 
tory, bear him out in believing that there have been some judg- 
ments or decisions of the Universal Church, which are binding 
on Christians in after times, as resting on the authority of God's 
word. Is he inconsistent, in believing that he himself and others 
are bound by those decisions? He may be more or less mistaken 
in those views. He may be mistaken on every point of his 
belief. But what we say is, that there is no obvious absurdity, 
or inconsistency, in his mode of argument ; and that 1t 15 impos- 
sible to say to the Churchman, that any condemnation of those 
who think differently from him is inconsistent with the right of 
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private judgment, when it is precisely by acting on that right 
that he is obliged to condemn what he sees clearly to be contrary 
to the revealed will of God. 

We would not be understood to restrict this to members of the 
Church of England. We hold that every one, who pursues the 
same course in reference to the religious society to which he belongs, 
and arrives at analogous conclusions, is consistent in his reasoning, 
though he may be mistaken. The dissenter who, on this prin- 
ciple, holds that Church establishments are unlawful IS In error, 
but there is no palpable error in the form of his reasoning. The 
Romanist, one who begins by building Scripture on the infalli- 
bility of the Church, and then the infallibility of the Church on 
Scripture, is guilty of a paralogism which vitiates his whole 
system. 

’ We now turn to Mr. Price’s remarks on the Anglo-Catholic 
theory, or “that theory of Ecclesiastical polity which is com- 
monly known by the name of Church principles.” To this theory 
Mr. Price ascribes the mischief of secessions to Rome. ‘* Church 
principles,” he says, ‘determine the relation of each man to 
Christ by his relation to the Church” (p. 19). This Church is 
supposed to be universal, apostolic, visible; its essential charac- 
teristic is unity, Communion with it is essential to salvation. 
The sacraments are possessed exclusively by the Church ; it has 
ower and authority from Christ to declare the truth; its priest- 
feo is derived from the Apostles by succession, and they alone 
are ministers of Christ (pp. 24, 25). These principles, he says, 
lead necessarily and absolutely to Rome, so that the only wonder 
is, that every one who holds them has not become a Romanist. 
They do so, he contends, because the Church of England is 
wholly excluded from Catholicity by them. She does not claim 
infallibility ; she is isolated and cut off from communion with 
the great body, of what is admitted to be the Church and the 
Apostolical Episcopate. She separated from this unity; her 
reformation was a revolution; it is illegitimate on Church prin- 
ciples ; it was not the result of any regular and deliberate enact- 
ment by her spiritual rulers; it was carried on by the temporal 
power, and forced on the Clergy: the Church of England had no 
right, as a minority, to effect any reformation, and separate 
from the majority of the Church; it was not sanctioned by any 
General Council ; there was no appeal to any such authority: to 
reform a national Church independently of the universal Church, 
is to act on the principle of Protestantism, and to deny Church 
per igh national Churches have no recognized place in the 
Catholic system, as divinely organized unities ; they are depen- 
dent on mere secular arrangements, and spring from them. 
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Such, in general, is Mr. Price’s argument, in proof of the posi- 
tion that what he describes as ‘‘ Church” or * Anglo-Catholic” 
rinciples, are the source of the secessions which we witness, 

There is, undeniably, much truth in this statement; it is a 
simple matter of fact, that such views as Mr. Price refers to, 
have, in many instances, actually issued in secession to Rome. 
And, in following out the course of reasoning which he supposes 
to take place, there seems nothing to prevent secession. He 
very justly remarks, that in most cases of secession, there has 
been an absence of inquiry into the particulars of religious doc- 
trine and practice—that the one question has been, ‘* Which is the 
true Church ?”—and that the Church is assumed to be possessed 
of such authority, that, whatever may be our private opinions, 
we are bound to. accept religion in trust from her; we have no 
right to inquire: we may set aside all examination into the 
teaching of God’s word, or the sentiments of the early Christians. 
Now this is the simple fact, in many instances, perhaps in most 
instances. It is also quite true, as Mr. Price states, that views 
of the same complexion are prevalent to no inconsiderable extent 
amongst persons who have no notion of forsaking the Church of 
England, and that such persons are thereby placed in a perilous 
position, and are peculiarly liable to fall as others have done 
before them. 

But while we would most fully and unreservedly concur with 
Mr. Price in this statement, we must add, that if his representa- 
tion of what he calls ‘‘ Church principles” is meant to extend to 
all, or even the majority of those who are commonly reported to 
hold such principles, it is exaggerated and incorrect. For in- 
stance, with reference to one of the principal points which he 
puts forward as being held “essential” to the Church, namely, 
its unity, he will find that not only do all ‘* Anglo-Catholics” 
recognize by the very fact of their position, the existence of one 
Universal Church, which is divided into different communions ; 
but he will find them lamenting this division, and desirous of 
contributing to its termination. It is obvious, that when men do 
this, they do not recognize external unity of communion in the 
Universal Church as an essential, however desirable it may be. 
And therefore their theory, so far, does not lead necessarily to 
Rome, because it assumes that Catholic unity may be adhered to 
in different communions. So far, they assert nothing more than 
what Mr. Price himself holds, and what all Protestants hold. 

They hold in the next place, according to Mr. Price, that the 
Sacraments are exclusively possessed by the Church, and that the 
Church alone has an Apostolic ministry; and they unchurch 
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Lutherans, and Dissenters,and Presbyterians, as having no true 
sacraments or ministry. We admit the truth of this to a certain 
extent. It is not unusual to hear expressions with reference to 
non-episcopal societies, which appear to exceed the bounds of 
truth and charity as much in one direction, as we have in the 
other to lament the existence of a latitudinarian spirit. But 
whatever may be the opinions entertained as to the ordinations 
and succession of the ministry, or the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, there is positively no reason why they should determine 
men towards Rome, rather than to the Greek Church, or to the 
Church of England; for those who hold these views consider 
these attributes to be possessed by the Church of England and 
the Greek Church as much as by any other. And so, again, with 
regard to the authority of the Church in teaching—its power to 
define the faith in General Councils—we would just say the same. 
If men believe that the Church is divided into several branches, 
they cannot recognize a binding authority over the whole in any 
one branch. They can only recognize in each a certain amount 
and kind of authority extending over its own members, and that 
not infallible in itself. They may be found recognizing a binding 
authority in the judgments of the undivided Church before Rome 
became separated from Greece, and England from Rome, which 
they do not ascribe to the divided Church, or any part of it. And 
we say with confidence, that while a man holds these principles, 
they do not by inference lead him to Rome. He may be correct 
or incorrect in his views in this or that point; but we maintain, 
without fear of effectual refutation, that such views do not, and 
never have led to Rome, as long as they are held to. Of course, 
if a man shifts from this ground, and takes up a different class 
of principles, he may readily become a Romanist. For instance, 
if any one becomes dissatisfied with the idea of a divided Church, 
and assumes that the Universal Church must necessarily be 
strictly one in communion, subject to one supreme undivided 
government, apostolical in its antiquity, and in possession of an 
infallible tribunal, ready at all times to pronounce on all questions 
that may arise, we can only say, that he has adopted all the 
great principles of the Romish argument, and is bound, in con- 
sistency, to join the Church of Rome. But where this view is 
not taken, there is no logical inference to be drawn in favour 
of joining the Romish communion. The actual evil however is, 
that at present there are persons nominally attached to the 
Church of England, and professedly holding “ Anglo-Catholic” or 
* Church principles, who are really holding Roman Catholic 
views, and who, being mixed up with others, are secretly under- 
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mining their faith. The existence of a “ Romanizing” party is 
uite evident and undeniable, and the sooner it is got rid of and 
} emma out the better. 

Mr. Price, and a class of persons who think with him, that 
Episcopacy is a non-essential, and that all societies of professing 
Christians have the full and unlimited right of adopting whatever 
doctrine and discipline they think conformable to God’s word, 
and that all are equally pleasing to God, such persons, we say, 
would fain persuade us, that the recognition of any Church 
system as essentially Divine, and resting on the basis of Truth 
and Revelation, is dangerous and Popish. If we hold Episcopacy 
to be of higher than human institution, we must go to Rome, say 
these gentlemen. What would they say if we should hold Epis- 
copacy to be Divine, and yet deny that Rome has a true Episco- 
pacy! Would the principle lead to Rome in that case? And 
yet it is perfectly competent to one who holds the Divine right of 
Episcopacy to argue thus. What, if we should hold the Sacra- 
ment to be administered validly only by an Episcopally ordained 
Ministry, and yet deny that it 1s validly or lawfully administered 
in the Church of Rome? And yet this is a view that has been 
taken before now. We ask these questions, merely for the 
purpose of showing that Mr. Price and others argue on mere 
assumption, when they assert broadly and without exception, 
or distinction, that ‘* High Church,” or ‘* Church,” or ‘‘ Anglo- 
Catholic” principles of Ecclesiastical polity, as they explain them, 
necessarily lead to Romanism. 

And we would here observe that Mr. Price has omitted what 
is a far more potent inducive, in our opinion, to secession from 
the Church of England—we mean the Theological system of 
what, we must designate by a recognized term, as “ Tractarian- 
ism.” Throughout his Article Mr. Price refrains from theology 
as being the cause of secessions. He says (p. 18) ‘‘ Church 
principles, we are aware, is a comprehensive term, including cer- 
tain views of theology as well as of ecclesiastical polity: in the 
using the phrase, we restrict its meaning to the latter element 
only, as being the cause of the defections we are deploring.” 
Now surely this is a great mistake. It may be very true that 
persons care very little about theological questions, when they 
come to investigate the Claims of the Church of Rome; but 
Mr. Price may rest assured, that theological questions have had 
a great share in bringing them to the point of making that 
investigation, with a willingness to be determined in favour of 
Rome. What have men been taught? They have been taught 
that Justification by Faith is a Lutheran and heretical doctrine. 
They have been taught the efficacy of penances and mortifica- 
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tions in atoning for sin—the high and extreme desirableness of 
auricular confession to a priest—the duty of adoring Christ in the 
Sacred Elements—the lawfulness of invoking the Saints—the 
probability of a Purgatory in some sense—the existence of coun- 
sels of perfection, and the high merit of virginity, and of poverty, 
obedience, and the monastic state. They have been led to look 
on austerities as signs of saintliness—to dwell on external observ- 
ances, on forms, on spiritual exercises of devotion, more than on 
the renewing and sanctifying influences of God’s Spirit, as the 
means of holiness. ‘They have been taught to imbibe the spirit 
of Romish devotions, and to model their practice as far as _pos- 
sible on the forms of Romish ceremonial and worship. They 
have been accustomed habitually to look up to Rome as the model 


of all that is elevated, Catholic, and saintly. They have been . 


told that high and saintly virtues, angelic devotion, and all the 
grander virtues of Christian faith, are unsuited to the sphere of 
Anglicanism—that they are to be looked for elsewhere. They 
have been taught that the Articles are the fruit of an uncatholic 
age—that they are uncatholic in their tone, if not in their senti- 
ments—that the Reformation from which they emanated was 
conducted by heretics, and that the Rituals and offices of the 
Church, her discipline and polity, and all her system, were 
tainted, polluted, mutilated, deformed by the influence of heresy 
—that she gradually recovered from that influence, and may be 
considered to have preserved the bare essentials of spiritual life. 
They have been taught that our duty is not to find or point out 
defects or errors in the Church of Rome, nay, to abstain from 
entering on any such course, but to learn and mourn over the short- 
comings and corruptions of our own communion. They have 
learnt to gloss over every Romish error—to look on all who 
— boldly against Rome, as uncatholic in doctrine, or un- 
christian in spirit, or otherwise undeserving of trust. 

And what have they seen next? They have seen that such 
views are strongly condemned by the great body of the Church of 
England—by its Bishops, and by its members generally. They 
have also seen all who held such views virtually cut off from all 
prospect of being given the power of carrying them out in the 
government of the Church. They have felt a ban upon them. 
They have been censured and condemned. They have seen their 
chief teachers secede in despair. If Mr. Price imagines that such 
circumstances as these have had no effect in leading men to Rome, 
we think that few would be disposed to concur in that opinion. 
In omitting the theological part of the question, and sending us 
to views of “* Church polity” as the souree—the only source of 
perversions to Rome, he may act with some temporary advantage 
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to the object he is desirous of effecting; but he is assuredly 
taking a very unjust, and a very limited, as well as an unsound 
and dangerous view of the whole question. 

We would offer here some few additional observations on the 
ecclesiastical theory of ‘‘ High-Churchman” or “ Anglo-Catho- 
lies,” to which we have adverted above. We have shown that 
this theory does not necessarily, as usually held, lead to secession 
to Rome. But we must add, that it does not, in itself, hold out 
any safeguard against Rome, A man is not, perhaps, rendered 
safer against Romish delusions, by adopting the ‘“* High Church” 
view; but we do say, that he need not be less safe. The true 
security against Rome lies in the conviction founded on the Word 
of God, that her pretensions are unfounded, her doctrines errone- 
ous, and her practice idolatrous. If this intelligent appreciation 
of the great real grounds of difference be not presupposed, the 
Low Churchman will be just as liable to be led away by the claims 
of Rome as the High Churchman; and we should say, that in all 
cases, this intelligent conviction is demanded as the foundation on 
which all our views of Church polity may afterwards be safely 
formed. 

We see by lamentable experience, that notwithstanding the 
signature of the Articles, men too often come to the consideration 
of Church principles without any intelligent conviction of the 
truth of the Articles; and we therefore cannot wonder that they 
go astray. It would be a great mistake to imagine, or to act on 
the persuasion, that views of ecclesiastical polity alone will pro- 
tect men against Romanism. We undoubtedly see instances, 
occasionally, in which this is forgotten. Young persons are 
sometimes set down to the study of works on the Church, or of 
ecclesiastical polity, when no care has been taken to instruct 
them in the grounds of objection to Romish assumptions or tenets 
—when, in fact, they have not yet learnt the doctrines of their 
own Church. Now this cannot fail to have injurious effects, in 
leading minds without sufficient ballast to investigations which 
are abstruse and difficult. It leads to speculation without afford- 
ing the necessary materials and grounds for guiding the mind; 
and we conceive that to this reversal of the right course of 
instruction, or rather to the omission of all training and instruction 
on the points of difference between ourselves and Romanists, 1s 
to be ascribed much of the unsettledness which all sincere mem- 
bers of the Church of England have to lament. 

We would say to parents, guardians, tutors, and teachers, Do 
not hastily introduce the young to the study of abstract questions 
of Church polity, until you have first instructed them thoroughly 
in the evidences of religion—in its great verities—and in the 
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leading doctrines of their own Church. Let them feel convinced 
intellectually of the truth of the statements in the Articles in 
opposition to Rome, and then you ee safely introduce them to 
the questions of ecclesiastical polity. Let their principles be well 
assured, before you launch them on theories, however important. 

We would say to the public generally, Do not too hastily con- 
demn every one who holds Episcopacy a sacred and divine thing, 
and who regards the Church of England as an Apostolical Church 
—Apostolical in its ministry and in its sacraments. These prin- 
ciples have been held in former ages by many of the firmest 
opponents of Romanism: they are still held by many who are 
thankful for the reformation of the Church, and who are, on 
principle, opposed as strongly as men can be to Romanism. Do 
not suppose that every one who objects on principle to dissent 
from the English Church, or who doubts of the validity or lawful- 
ness of dissenting ministrations, is a Romanist in heart. And do 
not let yourselves be persuaded, from a mere fear of Romanism, 
to adopt any latitudinarian view, to deny or overlook the fact 
that God has made a Revelation, and that this Revelation, and 
not merely each individual’s view of it, is binding on us all. 
Remember that there is an unchangeable truth, and that all 
doctrines and Churches are not to be placed on a level. 

To the * Anglo-Catholic,” in Mr. Price’s sense of the term, we 
would say : Experience has shown that persons to whom you looked 
up with confidence as your teachers, have experienced changes of 
view on the most important doctrinal subjects. Ought not this 
fact to point out the evil of depending on the judgment of indivi- 
duals, with the implicit trust which you have had, and perhaps 
still have? Can you continue to be guided so absolutely by 
party connexions after all that has occurred? Are you not aware 
that there are individuals now associated with your friends, who 
are known to be Romanizing? Have you not seen one man after 
another adopt extreme views and practices, and secede? What se- 
curity is there in the connexion in which you now are? Can you feel 
any well-grounded certainty that your friends may not be Romanists 
sooner or later! We put these questions, not in any hostile 
spirit, but siinply as suggesting most serious inquiries on matters 
affecting your highest interests. Have you, we would inquire, 
looked in the first place to the will of God in His revealed Word? 
Have you been guided by that Word or by the works of this or 
that individual man? Have you examined the doctrines of your 
own Church, and satisfied yourself by careful comparison with the 
Word of God, that they are true and sound?’ If you are now in 
doubt and perplexity, may it not have arisen from your own defi- 
ciency in some of the leading principles of religion which you 
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ought to have settled in the first instance? And are you, with 
all these facts before you, entitled to claim the possession of 
exclusive orthodoxy? Are you, who as a party, are unsettled on 
so many points, fitted to undertake the office of ruling or reform- 
ing the Church, or of repressing error? Uncertain on so many 
points as you are, and inconsistent in various respects—is it for 
you to pronounce sentence of condemnation against every one 
who may differ from you? Is it not rather your duty to wait in 
modesty and self-distrust until your own position is ascertained, 
and in the mean time to refrain from denouncing as a heretic, or 
an unfaithful and inconsistent Churchman, every one who does 
not belong to your party, or adopt your formula, or express his 
belief in the terms you prefer ! 

And now to pass on to other subjects. We would in the first 
place express our concurrence with those, who believe the Church 
of England and Ireland to be the true Catholic and Apostolic 
Church in this kingdom. We believe it to be doctrinally in 
accordance with the Word of God, and we regard its polity as 
Scriptural and Apostolic. We hold it to be so, because, having 
examined the Word of God, and compared it with the tenets of 
the national Church, we have observed in all instances a full con- 
currence. As for the form of Church polity in particular, it is a 
system which has undeniably existed, and been universal in all 
ages from the beginning. It existed before the Papacy arose, as 
the more enlightened Romanists, such as Moehler, De Maistre, 
and Newman admit. We see no where, either in the Old or 
New Testament, any power given to communities of professing 
Christians to form their own ecclesiastical polity, nor any in- 
stances in which their call alone was sufficient to qualify persons 
for the office of the Ministry. We even find their right re 
denied’. On the other hand, we find Episcopacy universal, 
apostolical, and Scriptural, though there is no direct injunction 
on the subject in the Word of God; and we therefore deem it a 
duty to maintain that discipline ourselves, and to recommend it 
to others, while we see no warrant in Scripture for pronouncing 
that all other ministrations must necessarily be invalid, and that 
the Church cannot exist in any way, where this apostolical 
discipline does not exist. 

_ The continuity of this polity, of the sacraments, of the chief 
rites of the Church, of the reception of the same Scriptures, the 
profession of the same Creeds, and of the same leading positive 
doctrines of Christianity, establishes the essential identity and 
continuance of this Church in all ages. ‘The Reformation of the 
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Church of England was a great and most salutary change, re- 
moving a mass of errors and corruptions which for a series of 
ages had been gathering around Christianity, and in some respects 
obscuring or subverting its doctrines. The remainder of the 
universal Church, being either separated from our communion, as 
in the East, or under the sway of the Papacy, as in the West, it 
was evidently a matter of necessity for us to proceed in the work 
of reform, without the concurrence of a General Council, or of 
the See of Rome. ‘The general duty of all ministers and pastors 
to teach the truth of the Gospel, and to expel false doctrines, 
and the analogous duties of all Christians in their respective 
stations, were the warrant for the reform which was carried on 
by the State, by many of the authorities of the Church, and by 
the people. It is true, as Mr. Price objects, that every act of 
the Reformation did not take place in Synod—that sometimes 
the Bishops were opposed to it—that there was sometimes force 
—that there were some irregularities. This objection does not 
invalidate what then occurred; it took place, sooner or later, 
with the consent, if not with the active concurrence of the whole 
community, State and Church; it was right and necessary in 
itself; it was carried, on the whole, by common authority ; and 
being in accordance with clear Christian duty, it was the work 
of God, and is to be held as His work. 

We are met by the objection that all this issued in a division 
—that the Church of England is isolated, and separated from 
communion with other Churches—and yet that the true universal 
Church is only one in her communion and government. We 
answer, by calling on the objectors to produce a single passage 
from Scripture, in which unity of outward communion is declared 
to be an essential and invariable attribute of the Church. Nay, 
further, we call on them to produce any definition of that kind 
from any of the cecumenical Synods. Let them even produce, 
if they can, any definition of their own Council of Trent to that 
effect. They cannot do so, and therefore their objection is merely 
the result of their private judgment, and we are prepared to show 
that their private judgment is wrong. 

Here, perhaps, Mr. Price may object to us that we are basing 
the Church altogether on private judgment; that we recognize the 
I rotestant principle, and if so, we must allow that every one has 
a pertect right to dissent from the doctrine and discipline of the 
( hureh of ingland, Now it is quite true that we found faith in 
the Church on private judgment. The Romanist does so like- 
wise ; and the question of the influence of private judgment in 
either case is only a question of degree. But we are certainly 
hot bound to admit the right of every one to oppose and reject 
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what our own private judgment tells us to be revealed by God. 
Others may think differently from us, and we cannot help their 
doing so; but if we think they reject what is the revealed will of 
God, we are obliged by the very principle of private judgment, to 
hold that they do wrong. We recognize a considerable authority 
in the Church of England also; and although that authority is 
not infallible, it is not to be despised or lightly rejected. Youth 
admits authority in age; tried integrity and wisdom have an au- 
thority of their own ; a minister of God has authority ; a bishop 
has official authority ; the collective judgment of many clergy 
and bishops has authority ; the practice and doctrine of a Church, 
with all its bishops, clergy, and laity, for ages, have authority. 
They are deserving of respect from individuals; they ought to 
have weight. They should determine the judgment in the absence 
of any clear and evident ground of objection from God’s word. 
And besides this, the Church has inherent authority to carry out 
her belief by removing from her communion those who deny it. 
Here, then, is an authority which comes from the Divine Founder 
of the Church—but which is not infallible, and which is only 
known by private judgment. 

And this intermediate authority we see in the Word of God as 
existing amongst the chosen people. With them priests and 
judges decided all causes, and yet were not infallible. In the 
New Testament the believers are directed to follow the faith of 
their teachers—to obey them. Ministers of Christ are set over 
his Church to feed them, to teach them, to admonish them. And 
yet here was certainly no infallible authority necessary. We are 
directed to hear the Church, and it is spoken of as the pillar and 
ground of truth; and yet infallibility is not ascribed to it. Some 
Churches did go astray, even in the Apostolic times. The au- 
thority of the English Church is neither greater nor less than 
that which we see particular Churches to have possessed in the 
Apostolic times. tt is not infallible, and yet it is deserving of 
obedience and reverence. It exercises no dominion over faith, 
but it has the right to teach and to keep that which is committed 
to it. To deny the existence and the usefulness of all authority 
unless it be infallible, would be to subvert all existing authorities, 
and would amount to the same absurdity in oe matters as 
it would be in civil matters to refuse all obedience except to 
the supreme legislative power—to deny the authority of judges, 
magistrates, and civil authorities generally, because their actions 
might be mistaken, or their proceedings inconsistent with the 
intention of the Legislator. 
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Art. VII.—1. The Crescent and the Cross. London: Bentley. 
2. Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers. Bentley. 
3. Reginald Hastings, Colburn. Darien. Colburn. 


AssurEDLY our loss—yes, we may say without exaggeration, our 
country’s loss—is great, in him who has so recently departed 
from among us, summoned so hastily and so awfully away. Nor is 
it mainly as lovers of literature that we deplore that loss, though 
we acknowledge the delightful talents of the author; rather as 
the man—the gentleman, the English gentleman—has England 
occasion, in our judgment, to mourn for the premature departure 
of one, of whom it might be truly said, that the spirit of ancient 
chivalry seemed to have revived in his person. We, who trace 
these lines, were not personally acquainted with Eliot Warburton, 
but we know several of those who were ; and their testimony seems 
unanimous upon this point, as to the perfect amiability and honour- 
able manliness of the character of the departed ; and, indeed, the 
perusal of his works must force a conviction of their author's 
moral worth, upon any reader endued with powers of observation. 
l'ree from those excesses and exaggerations which have some- 
times been found to characterize ‘‘ Young England” (so-called), 
Mr. Warburton would rather seem to have been a most favour- 
able specimen—or shall we say, a representative!—of the modern 
English gentleman; not altogether free, indeed, from those defi- 
ciencies to which that phase of character is apt to be liable; for 
what man is quite perfect ‘—but still, on the whole, an honour 
to his nation, and to his nation’s literature. Mr. Warburton’s 
would appear, indeed, to have been that peculiar order of cha- 
racter and of talent, which could scarcely ripen save under the in- 
fluence of English institutions, of our admirable social polity, our 
unrivalled constitution, and, last not least, our pure and truthful 
Church; for Eliot Warburton was a consistent, though not an 
extreme Churehman. In him (and this is a peculiarly Eng- 
lish characteristic) the love of truth and justice was carried 
almost to an excess, even as in Falkland of old time; the same 
arnest desire for peace, and for enjoying the sympathies of his 
fellow-men, seems to have distinguished our modern cavalier, as we 
may not unaptly term him, which marked the famous peer of old. 
if the shadow of blame may be allowed to interpose its pre- 
sence in the midst of the sunshine of such honourable eulogy, we 
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would observe, by way of warning for the future rather than of 
censure on the past, that the battle of this age against the spirit 
of insubordination and lawlessness, at least in our own country, 
must be fought,—not, indeed, with less love, with less conciliatory 
gentleness, but with rather more of fixed determination. We 
can, indeed, scarcely go too far in acknowledging whatsoever 
of good may abide in an opponent, for that is by far the likeliest 
method of winning that opponent to our side; yet must we be 
very decided in the enunciation of our own principles, and stern 
in the upholding of them. In fine, a spirit of deep and solemn 
earnestness becomes more needful every hour, to counteract 
that easy indifferentism, which an advanced stage of civilization 
is especially apt to engender, and to repress those tendencies 
to democratic disorder and mob-sway, which must always find 
their place in a free country, and which are especially pressing 
and dangerous at the present season. Though assuredly they 
ought to have few charms for us Britons, when we have just 
witnessed their legitimate working-out in a neighbouring country, 
where the most absolute despotism, probably, in Europe, has just 
been established by means of universal suffrage, by favour of the 
sweet voices of the many-headed monster. Mr. Eliot Warbur- 
ton was manifestly (judging from his works) a Conservative and a 
Churchman, and one of no mean stamp; characterized mainly by 
gentleness of spirit, and highly honourable and truthful feelings ; 
emphatically an English gentleman ; and that word conveys much 
to those who are able to apprehend its bearings. We believe 
that that may well be said of Eliot Warburton, which was first 
prem by Tennyson concerning the lamented Arthur Hallam, 
1 


at he, namely, 


** So wore his outward best, and join’d 
Each office of the social hour 
To noble manners, as the flower 
And native growth of noble mind,— 


** Nor ever narrowness or spite, 
Or villain fancy fleeting by, 
Drew in the expression of an eye 
Where God and nature met in light ; 


‘* And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of Gentleman, 
Defiled by every charlatan, 


And soil’d with all ignoble use.” 


And to Eliot Warburton also, we apprehend, might the two 
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following noble verses, from the same grand elegy, be applied 
with equal aptness :— 


“ High nature amorous of the good, 
But touch’d with no ascetic gloom; 
And passion pure in snowy bloom 

Thro’ all the years of April blood. 


A love of freedom rarely felt, 
Of freedom in her regal seat 
Of England, not the schoolboy heat, 
The blind hysterics of the Celt.” 


Such was Eliot Warburton: but on the man we will now 
gaze no longer; let us rather seek the reflection of those quali- 
ties in the author’s works. They may all be found, and they 
have all been recognized in his valuable ‘Crescent and the 
Cross ;” valuable, because reflecting so perfectly the better 
half of the tendencies and aspirations of the Anglo-Saxon mind 
in the nineteenth century. Even for future generations, when 
the more immediate interest of this picturesque and delightful 
narrative shall have passed away, it will possess a sterling interest 
and value, as a faithful record of the thoughts and sentiments, 
the very image of the inner man, of an English gentleman in 
the age that has just glided past us. Perhaps the thoroughly 
English tone of the book is its most marked peculiarity ; its 
freedom from affectation, or excess of any kind; its moderation 
of judgment, its charity of temper, its truthfulness and honesty 
of purpose. It makes no pretensions to that tone of playful, 
yet ofttimes bitter satire, which distinguished Byron’s letters, 
and “ Kothen,” and may, therefore, at first sight, appear more 
common-place ; yet it 1s not really so: there is no straining 
after effect, no effort of any kind; all is simply felt, and truth- 
fully, yet powerfully, narrated. Mr. Warburton’s appreciation 
of the beauties of nature was very deep and true; and many 
of the descriptions of natural scenes, both in this work and 
his novels, cannot be easily surpassed in picturesqueness or in 
beauty. 

_The only other production of this author’s that we are acquainted 
with, besides ‘Reginald Hastings” and “ Darien,” is his “ Me- 
moirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers,” a very interesting 
historical, or rather biographical, work, on which we bestowed an 
article upon its first appearance. It is marked by the same 
qualities — of fairness and candour which usually’ distinguish 
hot Warburton’s writings ; only suffering, as it appears to us, 
from an excess of liberality towards opponents. The battle- 
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scenes in this work are very vigorously pourtrayed ; and a most 
interesting and complete portraiture is presented to us of the 
hot Prince Rupert, the most daring, and sometimes reckless, of 
Cavaliers, who, at the same time, possessed one of the most 
owerful intellects of his day. 

But though we esteem both ‘the Crescent and the Cross” 
and “the Memoirs of Prince Rupert” very highly, yet we think 
“ Reginald Hastings” likely to survive them both in the thoughts 
and memories of men. Of ‘ Darien” we will not speak at 
length: its theme is a more painful one; and it seems to us to 
be painfully, though powerfully, treated. The descriptions of 
tropical scenery, however, which are introduced in this work, 
are exquisite, and there is much of excitement and power 
in the whole narrative. But, to our mind, a shadow of gloom 
hangs over this last production of its ill-fated author; a kind of 
lurid air of mystery envelopes the whole creation. This may be 
fancy, on our part ; but it makes us shrink from entering upon 
a detailed examination of this doubtless remarkable romance. 
Criticism, indeed, is scarcely in place on such an occasion as the 
present ; and, besides, we repeat, that this romance has great 
merits ; only, more, perhaps, in its isolated scenes, than as a 
whole; more, again, as a powerful narrative of actual, but 
painful occurrences, than on the score of any fictitious interest 
which the narrative may possess. 

On the whole, we cannot but think that Mr. Warburton’s 
great powers have been more happily displayed, in that so-called 
“ Autobiography of Reginald Hastings,” which we purpose to 
make the especial subject-matter of this brief article. 

This is a most admirable record of the natural thoughts and 
feelings, and also of the highly-wrought adventures, of an English 
gentleman or nobleman in the days of the Martyr-king. The 
work is imbued from first to last with the spirit of loyalty, and of 
sober, yet cheerful, piety, while the interest of the narrative, with 
its many hair-breadth escapes and chances, has rarely been sur- 
passed. It is far more than a clever novel, because it is an 
accurate and graphic delineation of the manners and chief events 
of one of the most important periods in English history. Its 
tone is throughout so pure, that it might be read by a father to 
his children, and yet so natural and so manly, that it cannot be 
said to omit any of the chief elements which went to make up 
the spirit of that age, though perhaps, in some cases, they may 
be tempered or softened down to beauty. There is enough to 
indicate without offence the cant of the Puritan, or the reckless- 
ness of the Cavalier; the portrait is truthful, and yet we have 
rather the ideal of the original, than its exact fac-simile. 
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Let us now proceed, without attempting to accompany the 
hero through all his manifold adventures, to call attention to 
some of the chief features of this very delightful book. Nothing 
can well exceed the easy grace of the opening chapters. With- 
out entering into any unnecessary details, Mr. Warburton has 
therein most graphically brought before us the interior of an 
nglish nobleman’s household, in the age of Charles I. ; and his 
delineation has every characteristic of truth. Nothing can be 
more natural than the way in which the supposed autobiographist 
enters on his self-set task, to relieve the tedium of captivity ; 
and an air of reality is imparted to the whole narrative by this 
masterly introduction which we rarely find in works of fiction 
of this class; an effect which may almost be paralleled with 
the verisimilitude of De Foe, in his “* Memoirs of a Cavalier.” 
The portraitures of the noble Lord Hastings, so grave, so melan- 
choly, so truthful, and so loyal, of Hugo, the gallant and in- 
teresting brother of the hero, of his gentle and early sainted 
mother, and of the lady of his love, Zillah, and her fair sister 
Phoebe, are all highly successful in their respective orders of 
delineation. 

We shall not attempt, as we have said, to trace the progress 
of the narrative; but cannot forbear calling attention to the 
highly-wrought adventure in the fourth chapter, and again to the 
most masterly delineation of Lord Digby in the sixth, a character 
which is admirably preserved throughout the work, and may be 
considered a model of portrait painting. We pass on to the 
first battle, narrated at length in the work before us; and that 
is told with so much characteristic sympathy—sympathy both of 
the gentler and the more warlike order—that we shall take the 
liberty of presenting our readers with a long, and, in our judg- 
ment, a most admirable extract, the twelfth chapter, p. 8l— 
86, which will enable them to form a distincter notion of Mr. 
Warburton’s powers than any eulogy on our part, or any number 
of detached and shorter extracts, could have done. The reader 
will remember, that Reginald Hastings, the eldest son of Lord 
Hastings, and a Cavalier in the king’s army, is himself the narrator 
of these stirring incidents :— 


“I pass over the raising of the standard, and the consequent events, 
that are fresh in every recollection, and not easy to be obliterated. 
Never seemed a nation more reluctant than was England to go to war} 
but when once thoroughly uproused her efforts were prodigious. An 
army gathered round the King, as if by magic ; and when we marched 
away from Shrewsbury upon London (as we fondly hoped), we mus- 
tered upwards of ten thousand fighting men, besides a crowd of mere 
idlers, courtiers, and officials. I also pass over the various incidents of 
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our march, and arrive at once at my first battle-field. On the morning 
of the 23rd of October, we found ourselves descending the steep side of 
Edgehill, to form in the plain below, where the enemy stood ready to 
receive us. Hugo rode that day in Lord Bernard Stuart’s Life Guards, 
which I had hoped would have remained in attendance on the king: 
but when our battle-line was forming, the life guards requested and 
obtained permission to charge with Rupert’s corps of cavalry, to which 
my troop also was attached. I was not, however, destined to com- 
mand it on that fatal day.—It was a soft beautiful Sabbath morning 
that rose over the hills and meadows of the peaceful-looking vale of 
Redhorse. The church-bells were pealing from the belfry of Keinton, 
and the sound passed solemnly over our wide-spread hosts, as they 
mustered for the work of slaughter. I then experienced no elation at 
the prospect of the approaching battle; all the high hopes and enthu- 
siasm I had felt and cherished concerning my first fight, suddenly gave 
way before the solemn and saddening realities of that hour. There is 
something in the sight of a real enemy, almost unintelligible to a young 
and innocent and inexperienced mind. Men, by thousands, speaking 
the same language, and, in many instances, thinking the same thoughts, 
were there, some half-mile away, calculating how they could best 
destroy and crush us. Yet these men might have been good and 
kindly neighbours to us, as to each other, but for the one great cause; 
the hand and voice that was soon to deal death against his fellow- 
countrymen, would have offered to him kindly greetings a few months 
before. If such thoughts.would force their way even into my boyish 
mind, how heavily they must have weighed on the soul of our King! 
And, truly, as we defiled before him to the fatal plain below, never did 
I see an expression of such deep and settled sorrow on the counte-~ 
nance of any man: a heavy gloom had fallen on it, which nothing but 
the brightness of his eyes relieved. There was ample time to observe 
him, for our whole force had but two paths to descend by from the 
brow of the hill, and these two met in one near where his Majesty was 
standing. Our column was obliged to halt just there, in order to allow 
the artillery to pass by; and I observed all that related to the King 
with the deepest interest. His thoughtful but penetrating glance 
seemed to scan every spot of ground, and him who occupied it, whether 
friend or foe: and sometimes that glance would wander for a moment 
to the far hill side, where the two young princes stood gazing on the 
scene full of such moment to their future. He scarcely looked at the 
different officers who came to announce information, or to require it, 
but he started at the sound of a deep and somewhat agitated voice, that 
uttered, ‘ God save your Majesty!’ The speaker’s countenance was 
concealed by a helmet, of which the visor was only raised as he turned. 
to the King. I listened, however, with emotion to the voice, and felt 
my heart stir within me, as the King extended his hand frankly and 
cordially, and exclaimed, ‘ Lord Hastings, I hail it as a good omen for 
this day, that you return to my side. Nay, man, speak not of the 
cause that made you absent: I remember it at this hour, perhaps too 
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well, especially when I see yonder traitor, Holland, in the ranks of my 
enemies. Enough for the present, my true-hearted and gallant Has- 
tings! if it shall please Heaven that we both survive this day, hasten 
to me when it is over. Now tell those troopers to move on, or the 
rebels will have the triumph of the first move ; and there is my nephew 
Rupert, impatiently waving his sword below for the troops to advance,’ 
As the King spoke the pathway had become clear. My father was in- 
stantly at my side, and an unsuppressed shout of welcome and triumph 
burst from his faithful followers. As we passed on to our position on 
the right, | had time for very few words of greeting; but my father 
informed me that he had travelled all night to overtake the army. He 
had suffered so from anxiety at home that he determined to follow us. 
Though still not strong, he hoped to see that one brave battle which 
must decide the fate of England, as he then vainly thought. Such was not 
the will of Providence.—But the hour of the fight was come; and so 
busily had I been occupied with our men, that I had scarcely time to 
glance along our line before the battle-smoke concealed it from my eyes. 
I could only observe that our force was ordered precisely in the same 
manner as that of our enemies; the cavalry on either wing, flanked by 
Aston and Heyden’s artillery, and the infantry in the centre, where the 
stout and true Earl of Lindsey fought among his Lincoln Volunteers. 
I heard a few guns upon the left, then Prince Rupert rushed to the 
front of our column, and shouted to the trumpeters to sound a charge. 
Out they spoke cheerily, and all my enthusiasm blazed up again fiercely 
from the ashes where it had smouldered. God! what a mystery hast 
Thou made us! A few minutes before, at the tone of the gentle church- 
bells, I felt as if 1 could have pressed every foeman to my heart, and 
entreated him to change his evil ways; now, at the sound of the scorn- 
ful trumpets and the glitter of the sword, my mood was changed. I 
thought I could have swept the enemy from the earth as the Destroying 
Angel of the Assyrians. I longed to gather their pikes in armfuls, like 
the Switzer Arnold, and defy death and suffering alike, as our Cavaliers 
dashed over my body through the human gap that I had made. Seldom 
has a thought been sooner followed by a deed. With one wild fierce 
shout we dashed our spurs into our horse’s flanks, and as we burst upon 
the enemy the force of our own shock cast us asunder. The Round- 
head cavalry never waited for a stroke nor received one, until they were 
overtaken in their desperate flight; but the infantry stood firm, as 
Prince Rupert's columns rushed past them like a whirlwind. We on 
the left meanwhile were borne against Stapleton’s infantry, who received 
us with steady hearts and levelled pikes. Still shouting ‘for God and 
for the King!’ I plunged among them, and as the weight of my gallant 
horse bore me through, I could feel the scratch of a dozen pikes that 
glanced along my armour; the next moment I was flung upon the 
ground, and a rush of men passing over me deprived me of all conscious- 
ness. | know not how long I lay in that sudden swoon; but as ] 
slowly recovered I could still faintly hear the shouts and yells of des- 
perate fight approaching and retiring, and the ground shaken under me 
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as masses of cavalry charged to and fro. Gradually the sounds grew 
more distinct, and vision returned to my eyes: I looked round, and— 
Heaven !—what a cruel spectacle revealed itself! The hand that I 
pressed on the ground to raise myself splashed in red blood, which dyed 
my cuirass with many a stain. Dead and mangled horses lay on either 
side of me, round them lay many slain and wounded men; the latter, 
with low moans and stifled prayers or execrations, endeavouring to 
writhe their gashed limbs into some less painful attitude. Most of them 
were enemies, but all thought of enmity seemed to have passed away. 
Not a few of these poor fellows had belonged to my own devoted troop, 
who had sealed their fidelity with their lives in endeavouring to support 
my charge. It was miserable to me to see those honest manly features, 
so well known in childhood’s happier days, now distorted or pale, as the 
sword or musket had destroyed them. I not only knew every yeoman 
who lay there, but every child and village girl that vainly expected the 
return to his home of their slain soldier. A young trumpeter, whose 
first attempts to sound a horn I well remembered in our woodland 
chase, lay close to me, empaled by a Roundhead pike; and across his 
breast lay his father, his grey hairs dabbled in the blood that streamed 
from the boy’s side. He was a sturdy forester, who taught me wood- 
craft long ago; his right hand still grasped the sword with which he 
had severed the sword that smote his son, but a small mark upon his 
forehead showed where a bullet had freed the childless father from all 
sorrow. Many such groups lay scattered widely round, formed by 
death and agony into terrible picturesqueness, Not one mere mercenary 
soldier could I see: all were honest, simple-looking countrymen, who 
wore their soldier garments awkwardly as they lay there, manuring their 
native soil with rich red blood. As my dizzy eyes wandered over the 
dead and dying, and slowly recognized each altered face, they were 
arrested by the prostrate form of an officer, whose crimson scarf showed 
him to be a Cavalier. I dragged myself towards where he lay upon 
his face, bathed in gore. I lifted him gently, raised his visor, and 
beheld—my father! He was not dead; but my joy on finding him 
alive was soon checked when I observed that indescribable pallor which, 
even to tle inexperienced eye, is the sure sign of approaching death. 
Once more, however, he smiled—smiled upon me with a look of ten- 
derest affection, and his warm heart rallied its energies again as it 
spoke in his kindling eye and voice. He faintly and solemnly blessed 
me; and through the roar of war’s infernal din his whispered words 
fell distinctly on my ears like the accents of an angel. ‘ Mourn not!’ 
he said, softly ; ‘no one ever so rejoiced to live as I to die—to die thus 
on my son’s brave breast, while my King’s enemies are scattered before 
him! Now I have no earthly fear to mingle with my hope of heaven ! 
Long may you live, my son, loyally, righteously ; and when you die, 
may you welcome death as I do now!’ He paused, and some inarti- 
culate words rattled in his throat ; but his last heart’s pulse lent vigour 
to his voice as he saw some of our troopers returning from the chase: 
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they flung themselves from their horses, and gazed with clasped hands 
and mournful eye upon their lord. He tried to raise himself; and, 
pointing with his trembling hand to where the battle was still struggling, 
he exclaimed, ‘ The standard is taken! To the rescue—to the rescue! 
This day or never—fight!’ Then, after a moment’s pause, he rose 
with a dying effort from my arms, and strove to utter his last war-cry, 
‘For God!’ he cried, and his voice failed, his head sank upon his 
cuirass, as he murmured ‘and for the King!’—and then he ceased to 
breathe. I felt the force of his last words, and the agony of my heart 
sought refuge in desperate action. I flung a fallen standard over the 
gallant dead, and, forgetful of all bodily pain and wounds, I sprang to 
my feet. My horse, fearless and well-trained, had never left me. Though 
rolled over and trampled on, and bleeding from a dozen wounds, he 
was quietly grazing on a patch of grass, from which he had pawed 
away the dead body of a little drummer boy. I remember nothing 
more of that fearful day, excepting charging across the plain, strewn as 
it was with parties confusedly attacking and flying. I felt my strength 
failing me, and I only sought to reach the first mélée, to fling myself 
among the enemy, and perish in the clash of swords. I tried to collect 
myself: to take in the position of the battle, and lead my scanty troons 
where they were most needed, but in vain; my brain reeled, and it 
was only by a glimmering instinct that I led, still at a furious gallop, 
my willing men against the first body of orange scarfs that 1 could 
reach. My troops cheered bravely as we dashed in among the enemy, 
and I can remember no more.” 


Admirably told as is this graphic narrative, perhaps it conveys 
too sombre an impression, to respond to the general character of 
this charming work, which is replete not only with grave and 
serious interest, but also with amusement. Still our readers can 
scarcely have failed to admire with us the deep earnestness and 
solemn beauty of those passages referring to the Martyr-king, 
the zeal with which our author enters into all the fortunes of the 
hardy fight, and the natural and most pathetic final interview of 
the father and son. The nature of * Reginald Hastings,” how- 
ever, scarcely adapts it for extracts; it is too complete a whole. 
Every chapter has a fresh and living interest, and such an air of 
reality, that we can scarcely believe the work to be a fiction. 
‘“ Reginald Hastings” is, in fine, a master-piece of its kind, and 
cannot fail to dive. All the chief characters of that stormy era 
pass in review before us, and all enact parts which are accurately 
expressive of their peculiar individualities. The closing scene in 
the career of the young and gallant Hugo is most graphically 
and touchingly pourtrayed ; and we would willingly extract it, 
did not time and space forbid. Then, again, the battle of New- 
bury is delineated with all that spirit and fire for which Mr. 
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Warburton’s battle-scenes were ever so remarkable, softened by 
the influence of calm and tender Churchmanship, as, where we 


are told,— 


So lay the beloved of many, the admired of all, the gallant, good 
Carnarvon! And, by his side, his white hairs waving in the breeze, 
knelt Jeremy Taylor, the Divine, pouring forth such heavenly and con- 
soling prayer, as brightened up the countenance of the dying man with 
thoughts that conquered agony.’’—p, 218. 


Powerfully marked is the extraordinary individuality of Heze- 
kiah Doom, or, rather, of the regicide Felton, hovering, like an 
evil bird of prey, over the heroine Zillah, who, however, in her 
queenly grace, can scarcely be likened to the dove. The scenes 
betwixt her and the hero are singularly and powerfully dramatic. 
Few portraitures may interest the general reader more than this 
masterly one of Cromwell :— 


“ There stood Cromwell, now not only calm, but immovable looking. 
I did not then note the rest of his appearance; my whole attention 
was riveted on the massive but deeply-marked countenance that met 
mine. The bold broad brow bespoke indomitable resolution, rather 
than command ; the small eyes, (grey, I believe they are,) that glanced 
out from beneath his shaggy eye-lashes, were not what is called 
piercing, but they looked mevitable, if I may use that word to express, 
that it seemed impossible to bafile them. The nose was of the shape 
and somewhat of the colour that topers celebrate; but the mouth 
might have become Radamanthus himself. The whole visage seemed 
to argue a marvellous compound of subtlety and strength ; yet over all 
was a strange and almost noble expression of immortal sorrow ; some- 
thing sublime, indeed, that fixed itself more deeply in my memory 
than all else.”—pp. 259, 260. 


Nor is the following speech of this man’s less characteristic of 
one of the most illustrious criminals of all time. Hastings has 
been brought before him, as prisoner at war, and is now awaiting 
his doom. Cromwell thus addresses his officers : 


“* Behold! this is the sort of man with whom we have to deal; this 
is the work put upon us. Yea, here isa brave gentleman—one of good 
report; honourable and just, moreover, in his generation, and well- 
beloved of the dwellers on his lands. One whom we have marked as 
not swift to shed blood, or greedy of gain, or profane, or a wine-bibber.’ 
He paused, and I began to feel nervous about the conclusion of this 
most unexpected eulogium, though I had not then known his panegyric, 
and swiftly following denunciation of the brave Lord Capel. He now 
looked at his officers steadily and mournfully, as if he were reading 
some unwelcome counsel in their countenance, as he resumed: ‘ But it 
is even so, my masters; ye say, that having put his hand to the 
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accursed thing, he must pay the penalty thereof. It may not be that 
the people suffer both ways—that they be not only warred against in 
the field, but likewise defrauded of their righteous spoil! Is it not so, 
my masters? Wherefore, young man, I have sent to have speech with 
thee: for the Parliament is very merciful, and would not condemn any 
man without a hearing.’ ”’ 


We break off abruptly, though the whole scene is masterly, and 

will well repay a reading. The perusal of this work can be compared 
to nothing more fitly than to a journey through a richly-wooded 
and highly-cultivated country, where every turning of the road 
resents some new and animated yrospect to our eyes. As we now 
astily turn the leaves, we sean desery a chapter on which we 
could not dwell with pleasure, and which would not furnish much 
both of interest and instruction. The scenes in Holland are par- 
ticularly admirable of their kind, though they certainly do not 
partake of the nature of Dutch scenery ; those in Switzerland are 
romantic, on the other hand, and exciting, as mountain scenes 
ought to be; and the conclusion is peculiarly appropriate and 
natural. Indeed, the easy grace and calm truthfulness of the 
work are, after all, its great and peculiar merits, which induce 
us to regard it as one of the most valuable illustrations of that 
stormy and romantic age. 

We feel that in this limited notice we have neither done justice 
to Mr. Warburton nor to his works: we have desired only to 
yield our hasty tribute to his memory, as a man of the highest 
talents, a consistent Churchman, and an English gentleman. 
Others are still left behind him; the authors of ‘* Hochelaga,” 
and ** Rollo and his Race,” who share many of his most dis- 
tinctive excellencies, and who, for his sake, will be the dearer to 
their country. It is no exaggeration to say, that England has 
sellom mourned a disaster more than the premature loss of 
Kliot Warburton. Men who only knew him by reputation, 
spoke, and still speak of him, as though he were a private and 
a dear friend; and the general voice appears to express, with 
one accord, that conviction of his sterling merits, which could 
scarcely find more fitting utterance, it may be, than in these well- 
known words : ; 


* His life was gentle: and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, This was a man!” 
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1. The Church of Christ, in its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry. By Rev. E. Litton. 
2. Rev. A. Clissold’s Spiritual Exposition of the Apocalypse. 3. The Church of 
the Invisible. By Robert Montgomery. 4. Hengstenberg’s Revelation of 
St. John. 5. The Origin of the English, Germanic, and Scandinavian Lan- 
guages and Nations. By Rev. Dr. Bosworth. 6. The Popes: an Historical 
Summary. By G. A. F. Wilks, M.D. 7. Mason’s Pictures of Life in Mexico. 
8. Is the Church of Rome the Babylon of the Book of Revelation! By 
Dr. Wordsworth. 9. Church Sunday School Magazine. 10. The Penny Post. 
ll. The Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal. 12. Oxford University Statutes 
13. The Church Chronicle for the Diocese of Lichfield. 14. First Annua 
Statement of the Society for Protecting the Rights of Conscience. 15. Rev. W. 
J. E, Bennet’s Pastoral Letter. 16. Church Extension in St. Pancras. By 
W. Rivington. 17. The Catechism of the Council of Trent. Translated by T. A 
Buckley, B.A. 18, Rev. G, Currey’s Preparation for the Gospel, as exhibited in 
the History of the Israelites. 19. Atlases for Schools. By A. K. Johnston. 
20. The Ionian Islands. 2). Rev. H. Hayman’s Dialogues of the Early Church, 
22. Montgomery’s Luther. 23. Anchurus. By Rev. W. Ewart. 24. A Brief 
Argument for reviving the Ancient Synodal Action. By T. W. Peile, D.D. 
Miscellaneous, 





1.—The Church of Christ, in its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry. 
With a particular reference to the Controversy on the subject 
between Romanists and ourselves. By Evwarp Arruur Lit- 
TON, /.A., Perpetual Curate of Stockton Heath, Cheshire, and 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. London: Longmans. 


We have received this work at so late a period, that we feel that 
we should do injustice to its importance and its high merits, by 
entering at present on the examination of the doctrines advocated 
in it. We can here only say, that Mr. Litton’s work is one 
which appears calculated to throw much light on various difficult 
and important questions, and though we should be inclined to 
differ from him on various points, we yet must express the inter- 
est and instruction we have derived from this eminently suggestive 
work ; and we hope to enter at length on the subject in our next 


Number. 


11.—The Spiritual Exposition of the Apocalypse; as derived from 
the Writings of the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg, illustrated and 
confirmed by Ancient and Modern Authorities. By the Rev. 
Avcustus Crissoip, W.A., formerly of Exeter College, Oxford. 
In 4 vols. London: Longmans. 


Tus is really a remarkable book in its way. It comprises a very 
long and very elaborate commentary on the Book of Revelation, 
drawn from all kinds of sourees—Romish—Protestant— Dissent- 
ing—Patristie—Modern—and Medieval. All ages and sects 
have been laid under contribution, for the purpose of showing the 
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conformity of the ablest interpreters with the views of the Hon. 
Emanuel Swedenborg. But it really seems to us, that such labour 
is in some degree thrown away, by one who — to believe in 
the Divine inspiration of Swedenborg. For assuredly, if his 
interpretation proceeds from revelation, it is in itself quite suffi- 
cient, and cannot need the aid of the opinions of uninspired 
writers. 

Either Swedenborg was inspired, or he was not. If he was 
not inspired, his interpretation must stand on its own merits ; but 
if he was inspired, it is of very little consequence what any one 
else says on the subject of which he treats. The inspiration of 
Swedenborg, however, is the question; just as is that of Mahomet, 
or Joseph Smith, or Johanna Southgate, or Irving. In the Com- 
mentary before us, the Revelation is, of course, made to support 
the notion of the Swedenborgian or ‘‘ New Jerusalem” connexion ; 
and a great portion of the work is taken x 4 with pointing out 
the supposed errors and contradictions of the Trinitarian doctrine, 
and in maintaining the Sabellian theories of Swedenborg. We 
have no doubt that it will be highly appreciated by the members 
of the ‘ New Jerusalem” connexion. We are not extensively 
acquainted with their theological literature, but we should sup- 
pose that the work before us, from its learning and its extent, 
must be amongst the most important they possess. It will be 
read with interest by all who wish to know the system of inter- 
pretation adopted by the Swedenborgians. One characteristic of 
this interpretation is, that it supposes the Revelation to be a con- 
secutive series of prophecy, proceeding in regular course, without 
repetition of the same events under different symbols. 


111.—The Church of the Invisible, or World of Spirits: a Manual 
Jor Christian Mourners. By Ronert Montcomery, M.A., 
Oxon, Author of * The Christian Life’ &c. Fourth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. London: Darling. 


mm e . . bed 
rus is a well executed and carefully revised reprint of a justly 
popular volume. As an example of the just views which it 
contains, we quote the following striking passage :— 


“Still we would guard you against the conclusion that any provi- 
dential chastisement doth of itself absolutely and essentially incline 
man to repent and be renewed. Far otherwise. Afflictions, considered 
apart from a concurring grace to conduct and sanctify their operation 
unto some especial end, are rather calculated to render men morose, 
rebellious, and discontented, and morbidly resentful against Provi- 
dence and His will. And this is often witnessed under visitations from 
God, so fearfully marked with the signatures of His righteous hand and 
wrath, one might fancy (were it possible) the very angels wonder and 
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weep to see men stand out with adamantine sternness or infidel in- 
difference against such an alarming appeal.” 


We heartily commend it to all, especially those for whom it is 
intended—Christian Mourners. 


iv.— The Revelation of St. John, expounded for those who search 
the Scriptures. By E. W. Hencstensere, Doctor and Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Berlin. Translated from the original by 
the Rev. Patrick Fairsarrn, &e. Vol. I. Edinburgh: 


Clark. 


Tu1s work in exposition of the Apocalypse, is less overloaded with 
critical and scientific matter than is usually the case with German 
works. Dr. Hengstenberg is honourably known as amongst the 
opponents of Rationalism, and, on the whole, as one of the 
soundest theologians in Germany. The exposition before us 
evinces a great intimacy with Scripture, and we doubt not that it 
will be perused with interest by many readers. As far as we can 
see, it adopts a course of interpretation widely at variance with 
that which is generally received in England, and which traces the 
history of the Church in detail, through the successive visions of 
this mysterious book. The connexion of the symbols with history 
as described in this work, appears to be of a general, and almost 
vague character. 


v.—The Origin of the English, Germanic, and Scandinavian 
Languages, and Nations ; with a Sketch of their early Litera- 
ture, and short Chronological Specimens of Anglo-Saxon, Friesic, 
Flemish, Dutch, German from the Maso-Goths to the present 
time, Icelandic, Norwegian, and Swedish ; tracing the Progress 
of these Languages, and their Connexion with modern English, &c. 
By the Rev. Joseru Boswortn, D.D., F.RS., FSA. Se. 
London : Longmans. 


To do justice to the merits of this profoundly learned and interest- 
ing work, would demand far more time and space than we can at 
present command. Amongst the branches of science with which 
we are acquainted, it appears to us that the science of Ethnology, 
in its more abstract forms, is inferior to none in point of difficulty. 
For in truth, when the origin and relations of nations are traced 
by the aid of their respective languages, an extent and degree of 
critical knowledge is requisite, which it is rare, indeed, for any 
man to possess ; and which, in its results, is scarcely appreciable, 
except by its fortunate possessor. Dr. Bosworth’s reputation 
stands high as the Author of an “ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” and 
the work before us appears to have been originally intended for 
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an Introduction to that work. It would be really impossible for 
us to attempt any detailed description of its contents. Suffice it 
to say, that the reader will here find a most elaborate dissertation 
on the origin and derivation of languages from the original—an 
account of the peopling of Europe—notices of Celtic, Germanic, and 
Scandinavian languages—of the various dialects of Anglo-Saxon 
and modern English ; and, finally, a history of all the cognate 
languages of the West, with illustrative Maps. In fact, the work 
appears to be a kind of Encyclopzedia in its way. 


vi.—The Popes: an Historical Summary: comprising a period of 
1784 years, from Servius to Pius LX., carefully compiled from 
the best Ecclesiastial Authorities, and illustrated with numerous 
Notes. By G. A. F. Wirks, J.D. London: Rivingtons, 


Tue object of this work is to dissipate, by the force of undeniable 
facts, the theories of Papal infallibility and sanctity. As far as 
we have seen, Dr. Wilks has carried out his object with ability 
and suecess. The work is not overloaded with a cumbrous dis- 
play of learning, and we should say it would be a very useful book 
for circulation amongst intelligent laymen. 


vit.—Pictures of Life in Mexico. By R. H. Mason. With 
[llustrations by the Author. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 
Cornhill. 


Wr recommend these pleasant volumes for an idle hour’s reading. 
“ Pictures” they are,as their name imports; or rather bird’s-eye 
views of life in Mexico,—that land so highly favoured in its climate 
and productions, where animal and vegetable nature put on their 
most gorgeous attire, and where moral nature sinks to such hideous 
degradation. The contrast is striking indeed to behold such mag- 
nificent and lovely scenery—snowy mountains and smiling plains, 
forests of noble trees, tangled and trellised with masses of brilliant 
flowers, and alive with birds of dazzling plumage, and snakes of 
still more lovely hues; sparkling veins of metal and precious 
stones bursting through the soil; cities of splendour, noble even 
in their decay,—and then to turn from these to the squalid and 
miserable Indians, to the wretched and filthy léperos, the swarms 
of degraded ruffians, begging, robbing, and murdering, by day and 
by might, in the public streets, and the hordes of adrones, or 
mounted robbers, who infest the country roads. 

The chief occupation of all classes appears to be gambling— 
beyond almost any other country—here ; even the vilest of the 
leperos have their own gaming-houses; while, until a very few 
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years ago, education was at so low an ebb that it was estimated 
not more than one in fourteen of the inhabitants of Mexico could 
read. The separation of the sexes in the middle class—the men 
and women seldom taking their meals in the same apartment— 
tends to degrade both; and even in the higher class there is a 
total want of the social intercourse, in which alone civilization and 
domestic happiness can advance. 

Probably no country in the world can exhibit a lower or more 
repulsive system of religion than Mexico; the “ padres” having 
unbounded sway over every class, and being themselves, not merely 
entirely uneducated, but so devoid of morality, as scarcely to 
attempt the assumption of a better character. Their power may 
be judged of in some degree by the enormous wealth of the 
Mexican Church. Mr. Mason says :— 


“Tt is diflicult to name with exactness the sum of its revenues, there 
being no statistic information on the subject ; but it is not too much 
to estimate the worth of Church property in Mexico—consisting of 
houses, convents, churches, furniture, jewels, and gold and silver ves- 
sels—at the sum of a hundred and sixty millions of dollars; exclusive 
of the annual incomes derived by the priests, hierarchy, and secular 
clergy from their flocks. The bishops and superior clergy are as nume- 
rous as they were before the Revolution. Besides an archbishop and 
nine bishops, there are nearly five thousand parish priests. There are 
ten cathedrals, with canons, and other dignitaries innumerable; and 
more than a hundred and fifty convents, containing nearly two thousand 
monks. The priests and monks have the sole distribution of all monies 
bequeathed for pious and charitable purposes; and Church property is 
still exempt, as it was before the Revolution, from paying any tax or 
burden whatever to the state. The Jesuits were driven from the coun- 
try, and their estates confiscated, when the yoke of the Spaniards was 
shaken off.”’—Vol. i. pp. 119, 120. 


For a description of the interior of these splendid cathedrals— 
blazing with jewels and gold-—-we must refer our readers to Mr. 
Mason’s lively pages—but we cheerfully extract the following 
curious history :— 


“ During the troublous and sanguinary times that preceded the first 
Congress of the Republic in 1825, it was judged expedient by the 
authorities of a distant provincial cathedral, that the gold and silver 
utensils and ornaments, with the precious stones and other costly mov- 
ables, should be removed, for greater safety, to another church in the 
interior of the country. To this end, boxes and hampers, with false 
slides and secret contrivances, were made; so that, in the event of their 
capture or examination by robbers, the most valuable articles might 
remain undiscovered. The treasures were packed with the utmost care 
and secrecy ; and much deliberation was exercised in the choice of an 
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escort to accompany the precious cargo. At length it was decided that 
one Tezarin—a worthy disciple of the Church, who had been employed 
to command an escort under government—and his band, with several 
holy brethren from the cathedral, should be entrusted with the duty. 

‘The caravan set out in due time upon their journey, with the ut- 
most caution and privacy: the treasure being disguised under the 
appearance of a common bale of merchandise ; and its guardians wear- 
ing the semblance of merchants with their escort. They proceeded for 
a considerable distance in security; but on the evening of the second day 
of their journey, much to their surprise, the party were assailed by a 
determined band of ladrones; they were disarmed, and their luggage 
was carefully examined. Not content with merely surveying the pack- 
ages, however, the robbers, as if by a strange instinct, broke the boxes 
to pieces, and thus the hidden gems and most costly vessels were ex- 
posed to view. Every thing was ruthlessly carried away ; the prisoners 
were left behind, bound hand and foot, and the robbers made good their 
escape, leaving no traces whatever of their flight. 

‘For a long period the secret of this daring and successful sacrilege 
continued an impenetrable mystery. The chagrined priests left no 
method untried for the discovery of the plunderers and their booty, and 
to learn how their secret expedition had transpired (for it was evident 
that the thieves had been supplied with previous information); but all 
their efforts and inquiries were entirely unavailing. At length the im- 
maculate Tezarin himself was apprehended, and condemned upon a 
charge of theft and conspiracy ; and while under sentence of death for 
these misdemeanours, he confessed, among other revelations, that the 
unaccountable robbery of the treasures of the church, just recorded, had 
been executed under his own direction. He admitted that the time and 
place of the occurrence had been planned by him; though he had sub- 
mitted, for obvious reasons, to be bound as a prisoner with the rest. 
He also gave such information as led to the apprehension and execution 
of his accomplices. The punishment of Tezarin was mitigated, and the 
principal treasures of the cathedral were, by his agency, recovered : but 
their history does not end here. 

“Although the jewels and golden vessels were restored to their old 
places in the cathedral, outbreaks and disturbances in its neighbourhood 
were of frequent occurrence. The hearts of the holy fathers were once 
more filled with doubts and fears; and so bitterly had they earned the 
experience of the past, that they had scarcely now the confidence to 
trust one another. While affairs were in this situation, news came that 
achurch at no great distance from their own had been entered and 
plundered of its richest treasures, and that a series of such robberies was 
to be apprehended. This report, which they had every reason to fear 
was but too correct, had the effect of greatly increasing the consternation 
of the priests. : 

“ The superior ecclesiastic and two of his favourites had come to the 
determination, without the knowledge of the brethren, that a subter- 
ranean vault should be formed under a particular part of the cathedral, 
where, in time of need, the most valuable of the church’s possessions 
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might be deposited. With much ingenuity the desired receptacle was 
stealthily completed, and the entrance preserved a profound secret 
among the worthy trio. They had decided that the only means of 
access should be by a trap-door from above, closed with an invisible 
spring; and the trap-door was cunningly fixed, and the imperceptible 
spring duly set, accordingly. 

“ The disturbances in the vicinity increased. Insurrection followed 
insurrection ; outrage succeeded outrage; pillage appeared to become 
the order of the day. Neither life nor property was held sacred; and 
the cathedral itself was threatened with an invasion. 

“‘*We must watch vigilantly and incessantly, from night to morning, 
each in his turn,’ exclaimed the affrighted dignitary to his companions ; 
‘for we know not at what hour the peace of our Zion may be threatened 
by these sacrilegious depredators.’ 

And watch they did, night and morning, in parties, in obedience to 
the orders of their chief. 

‘Many a dire alarm shook the hearts of those devoted old priests as 
they performed their tedious duty, through the midnight hours, under 
the arches and vaulted roofs of the old cathedral. Often did they give 
themselves up for lost when the echo of footsteps near the square, or 
the noise of the wind as it shook the fretted doors of the building, 
saluted their listening ears. The murmur of the breeze, as it swept 
through the deserted aisles; the wanderings of the rats beneath the 
hollow wainscotings ; or the crackling sound of some expiring taper as 
it sank into its socket,—vibrated upon their overstrained nerves like 
the rush of a throng of léperos, or the coming tramp of a band of 
mounted ladrones. Even their own voices, and the echo of their foot- 
steps, became strange to them as they cowered together, and gazed 
from time to time into each other’s haggard and anxious faces. The 
anxiety and dread at last had the effect of imparting an unearthly tinge 
to their aspects; and they seemed, even to one another, to resemble 
those departed spirits who are doomed to keep a gloomy vigil through 
the hours of darkness, beside the well-remembered scenes of their mis- 
fortunes or their crimes. At length at a late hour, one stormy night, 
when the three ecclesiastics, to whom alone the secret of the vault was 
known, happened to be on the watch together, a sound as of a thronging 
multitude arose in the distance, which, as it drew nearer, was heard 
above the howling of the wind and the falling of the rain. The tramp 
of heavy footsteps approached the cathedral; shouts and vociferous 
cries burst forth on every side; the red glare of innumerable torches 
shone through the emblazoned window. At the first alarm, the trio of 
monks proceeded to carry the portable boxes containing their choicest 
treasures into the vault below ; and by the time the building was sur- 
rounded, they had concealed the whole. it 

‘Meantime a series of thundering knocks assailed the door, which it 
Was evident must soon give way beneath the repeated strokes: the 
massive bolts were forced, the hinges torn away, and an entrance 
effected. Just as the band of depredators rushed madly through the 
Opening, the shaven head of the last of the three priests disappeared 
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below the entrance of the vault; the trap-door was hastily closed, and 
the spring was made secure. 

‘But this movement had not escaped the searching eye of a lépero 
in the crowd. 

“The cathedral was thoroughly ransacked ; many valuable articles 
were broken to pieces, and the fragments were passed from hand to 
hand; but a murmur of disappointment arose, ere long, that so few 
available treasures were to be discovered. The idea of a subterranean 
concealment at once flashed upon the minds of the robbers, and the 
supposition was confirmed by the lépero who had seen the closing trap- 
door. They immediately tried every crevice and broken stone, and 
beat violently on the floor with hammers and axes; but so well had 
the opening been concealed, that they were compelled to abandon the 
attempt in despair. Venting their disappointment upon the building, 
they demolished several of the painted windows, and carried off the 
choicest of the ornaments; and it was a miracle the edifice escaped 
conflagration at their hands. 

“The beating upon the floor, however, had broken the spring of the 
trap-door, the holy fathers’ only avenue of escape; and when, on the 
disappearance of the invading crowd, they attempted to emerge, they 
found themselves, in spite of every effort, hopelessly immured in a 
dungeon that must soon prove their living sepulchre! 

“The remains of the three monks were only discovered—fast beside 
the treasures which in life they had loved so well—when the marble 
floor was taken up by some workmen who were engaged in the restora- 
tion of the dilapidated and desecrated cathedral.’ —Vol. i. pp. 137—144. 


An awful “ Picture” of Mr. Mason pourtrays the Acordada, 
or prison of Mexico, too revolting for extract. For the morals 
of the lower classes, let the fact suffice that, ‘‘ out of a population 
little over 130,000, the prisoners in one average year amounted 
to 9237 ;” and of these, 58 were committed for vitriol-throwing,— 
a crime which may well be called of “ fiendish atrocity.”—Vol. i. 
p. 193. 

Amidst so much that is dark and disgusting, it is pleasant to 
find a bright spot in the picture pourtraying the poor but faithful 
arrieros, or carriers, who appear to be almost the only honest and 
trustworthy people in the country: to them is entrusted the 
transmission of all small merchandise, and in some parts even 
they only travel in companies. Uncomplaining and enduring as 
the patient mule he drives, the arriero toils on, through tierras 
calientes and tierras frias, through dark forests and over frightful 
precipices, along mountain passes and solitary places, meeting at 
every step a white cross, marking the murdered remains of some 
less fortunate arriero, overtaken by ladrones. One of their ad- 
ventures may amuse our readers :— 

“One brig 


Chi ht summer morning an arriero set out from the city of 
uihu 


ahua with an unusually precious cargo on the back of his mule, 
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including a small quantity of coin and several bars of silver. Consider- 
able precautions had been taken by his employer; and, as secrecy and 
dispatch were necessary in the transmission, he commenced his journey 
privately, under the impression that his errand and destination were 
unknown to his acquaintances and comrades. 

“At the end of the first day, though the road had been rocky and 
difficult, his progress was considerable; for his spirits were buoyant, 
his mule was hardy and active, and the strength of both was yet un- 
wearied. He stopped in the evening at a little rancho which was well 
known to him: it contained but two rooms, and was the only place 
where it was possible to obtain shelter for many miles. Its owner was 
an old, solitary Indian, who received him on this occasion with un- 
wonted hospitality ; and, after partaking of a hasty meal of chilé and 
frijoles, by a wood fire on the ground, in the company of the host, and, 
making fast the bridle of his mule to the wall of his own apartment, he 
retired to his couch, composed of two skins and a blanket, to enjoy a 
night’s repose. 

‘ After more than an hour of wakefulness, he was startled by hearing 
his own name spoken in subdued tones by more than one person in the 
next room, where the fire was still burning brightly! Applying his 
eyes to a crevice in the partition dividing the two apartments, he per- 
ceived that the adjoining chamber was occupied by three figures besides 
the old Indian host ; and overheard them planning the readiest way to 
rob and murder him. The unexpected guests were léperos, whom he 
remembered to have seen in the city of Chihuahua, and they must have 
patiently tracked his footsteps at a distance during the day’s journey. 

“The arriero was well armed, it is true; but resistance against such 
fearful odds was perfectly out of the question. The only door of his 
sleeping-place led to the scene of consultation, and it had been secured 
on the other side; window there was none, and the least noise might be 
fatal to him. There appeared no means of escape, and time pressed ; 
for it was not likely that the attack of his enemies would-be much 
longer delayed. With the energy of coming despair, he cast his eyes 
round the room, and to his great joy perceived a slight opening in the 
thatch that composed the roof. Repressing an exclamation that sprang 
to his lips, he mounted the slight pile of skins that had composed his 
pillow, and nervously thrust his hand into the cavity ; the thatch yielded 
to his touch, for it was a mere mixture of reeds and rushes. He 
breathed more freely, for his escape seemed no longer impossible; but 
then there were his mule and his treasure. Well! first securing his 
own safety, he would put a plan in execution, which hastily crossed his 
mind, for the recovery of his baggage. 

‘With the utmost caution, he removed the accumulation of soft and 
decayed matter from the lower part of the roof; then, after examining 
his weapons, he noiselessly sprang upwards with all his strength, gained 
the top of the mud and adobé wall, and dropped down on the outside. 
Taking advantage of the darkness, he then carefully proceeded by the 
side of the rocks to a spot with which he was well acquainted, where 
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several paths met, at some distance on the right of the inhospitable hut, 
Here he paused, and, taking a pistol from his belt, fired it without more 
ado into the air; trusting to attract the attention of his assailants, and 
to draw them from the hut. Nor was he mistaken in his calculation ; for, 
ere he had time to regain the rancho by a circuitous route, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing what he believed to be the whole party scouring 
the several paths in the distance, to ascertain the cause of such an un- 
looked-for disturbance of their plans. 

“On entering the hut, he found that the old Indian had been left 
behind to guard the supposed prisoner and his property; but this was 
only a momentary obstruction to his progress. With the speed of 
lightning he threw himself upon the cowering wretch ; and, placing one 
hand on his mouth to stifle his outcries, plunged his cuchillo twice up 
to the hilt in his back, between the shoulders. Then casting a heap 
of mats upon the fire to extinguish it, that the ruffians might not have 
the advantage of its light to guide them back, he unloosed his trusty 
mule from the wall, and, emerging from the hut, drove the animal 
before him by a track which he had every reason to believe was but 
little known. 

‘His superior knowledge of the country enabled him, even in the 
darkness, to make good way from the scene of his past peril; and he 
used every exertion to place as great a distance as possible between his 
outwitted enemies and himself. On he sped, beside his patient mule, 
over the mountain paths in the dead of the night; the man profiting 
in no slight degree by the fine instinct of the animal, who seemed to 
understand the emergency, and to strain every limb for the preservation 
of his master. But even sure-footed mules have occasionally been 
known to take a false step, and our arriero’s beast stumbled over a 
projecting rock, and fell down a shallow precipice, carrying his master 
with him. Though the declivity was slight, the fall was yet so heavy 
that both arriero and mule lay at the bottom stunned and insensible for 
hours. As it chanced, however, this fall proved the means of their 
preservation: two of their ruthless and determined enemies had been 
upon their track, having heard the steps of the mule from a distance ; 
and but for this accident the arriero would have been overtaken. 

‘* But their pursuers passed on in the darkness, and returned ere 
long, under the impression that they had been deceived. The light 
of morning discovered the arriero and his mule waking and stretching 
themselves, somewhat bruised, but with no bones broken. 

‘Grateful for his late escape, our muleteer pressed on with fresh 
vigour, long and toilsome though the stages were, till he arrived in the 
neighbourhood of the Mexican mountains; then he began to calculate 
the time when he might expect to arrive at his wished-for destination in 
the capital. 

“ For a considerable distance that mountain-path abounds in intricate 
windings, which render it impossible for the wayfarer to perceive the 
road very far, either before or behind him. Glancing backwards over 
his shoulder at one of these points, our arriero perceived a whole herd 
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of wild and heavily-armed men hastily approaching. A moment’s con- 
sideration convinced him that these were ladrones; and their quick 
movements and threatening gestures sufficiently testified their hostile 
intention toward himself. On they came with cries and imprecations, 
calling upon him to stop, if he had no wish to find himself at the bottom 
of the nearest precipice, with a dozen rifle-balls lodged underneath his 
jerkin. 
a The arriero’s ingenuity and presence of mind here again served 
him in good stead. Instead of flying from them, or betraying the least 
fear on their approach, he turned towards the band with a placid coun- 
tenance, and held up his hands to intimate his satisfaction. He then 
ave them to understand that he had been anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of the troop, and would be gratified to share with them the treasures in 
his possession ; that he admired the wild life of the freebooters, and 
wished of all things to be admitted into the band. 

“The bait was swallowed with avidity ; the arriero was joyfully 
accepted as a comrade, and his treasure was hailed as an acquisition to 
their stores. It was decided, after an animated debate, that the money, 
being portable, should be placed in the captain’s care, for the instant 
requirements of the troop; but that the bars of silver, being heavy, 
should remain upon the back of the mule until the next day, when 
they would make arrangements for exchanging them for coin. Then 
the whole company, elated with the success of their enterprise, pro- 
ceeded with their new comrade to a secret resort among the mountains, 
where they passed a night of boisterous carousing, singing, swearing, 
and quarrelling, as is usual in such scenes of drunkenness and de- 
bauchery. 

“ Every member of the band, excepting our brave arriero, fell at length 
into a state of sodden slumber ; he had anticipated such a result, and 
hastened to take advantage of it: stealthily relieving the captain of the 
money he had appropriated, he quickly led away his trusty and still 
laden mule from the inner cave, and before the dawn of day, was far 
beyond pursuit. The arriero, ultimately overcoming all difficulties 
and temptations, landed his precious cargo in safety at its anticipated 
resting-place.”—Vol. ii. pp. 9—17. 

Among such a people, and in such a country, where nature has 
done every thing and man nothing, agriculture is, of course, in the 
most primitive state; the natural fertility of the soil, producing in 
many parts two or three crops of Indian corn and wheat in one 
year, and the physical debility of the Indian adding to his indo- 
lence and sluggishness. Melancholy, indeed, it is, to look at the 
helpless and degraded state of the Indian labourer, or rather 
slave, of the present day—at the decreasing commerce of the 
country—the financial difficulties of the government—the revo- 
lutionary troubles and continual sanguinary revolts, or pronuncia- 
mentos, in every town and village—the lawlessness, suffering, and 
degradation existing every where: and remembering that these 
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ple are nominally Christian, look back upon the thousands of 

iant temples of Aztee worship in ancient times—founded in 
onl and bathed in human blood, it is true, but so magnificent 
in size, in wealth, in splendour, and beauty of -workmans ip, that 
no eye will ever behold them, even in their decay and ruin, 
without being oppressed with the shadow of a mighty people, who 
have passed away for ever. 

We would fain have found room for many more amusing and 
lively ‘ Pictures,” but we can only advise our readers to seek 
them for themselves, along with much information, which appears 
to have been put together with equal care and industry: we have 
space, before we bid Mr. Mason farewell, but for one more 
adventure, in company with one of the wild-cattle hunters of the 
prairie. 


“ The Red point was the name given to a spot where the soil was of 
an extremely ruddy colour; and as the sun now cast its last burning 
rays upon the earth, the glowing appearance was heightened, insomuch 
that it might have been mistaken at first sight for a sheet of water 
reflecting the gorgeous atmosphere above. Our traveller gazed for a 
little while on the scene before him; not that he could appreciate its 
beauty, but he was endeavouring to calculate by its aspect the degree 
of to-morrow’s heat. He then slowly turned his eyes in the direction of 
the east, then towards the north, then towards the west again, taking in 
every object between himself and the horizon in his range. Apparently 
satisfied with his observations, he walked his horse to a slight hollow 
at a little distance, containing three trees, and tied the animal to the 
trunk of one of them; then, as the darkness came on, he proceeded to 
select a grassy nook within a few paces of the tree, and after refreshing 
himself and horse, laid him down to rest. Deep sleep overtook him as 
the stars above appeared in their accustomed places; and the scene, 
which had lately been so glaring, became enwrapped in the cool and 
quiet lustre of a tropical night. 

‘‘ He slept soundly for several hours, dreaming about his home in the 
village, and the expectant wife he had left behind. Next his thoughts 
recurred to Yio, the dealer, to whom he had promised a goodly number 
of hides within the space of two days. Then he dreamed of the priestly 
father, of whom he had a great dread, and of his parting benediction on 
his journey; he thought, in his vision, that the priest was before him, 
and gazed upon him ; that as he gazed, his aspect changed, and he re- 
garded him with the most dreadful sternness, accusing him of forgetting 
his evening prayers and aves before lying down to sleep upon that spot. 
The priest’s aspect grew more and more severe ; his countenance 
became more terrible, and his voice louder and harsher than be- 
fore ; finally, he stood over him and cursed him with loud and dreadful 
imprecations, and forthwith consigned him to the torments of purga- 
tory in retribution. Yes, he felt that he was there; there, among the 
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unhappy spirits, suffering the extremity of torture! And, oh! the 
awful groans and howls of anguish that resounded through that dreadful 
place! How the wretched spirits ground their teeth in rage and despair; 
and shrieked and tore themselves in agony, as they leaped and sprang 
out of the circling flames, crackling and hissing around! Now a troop 
of fiends surround him, and he feels the burning heat has seized upon 
him! They take and thrust him among the fiercest of the fires ; and— 

“Suddenly he awoke with a start and shudder; his person and 
clothes bathed in perspiration, which fell from him like huge drops of 
rain. The stars were shining calmly above him, but the dreadful sounds 
of which he had been dreaming still seemed to salute his waking 
ears. Yells and shrieks, howlings and groanings, sounded close beside 
him, thrilling through every nerve; and stil] they ceased not. Pre- 
sently he heard a sound which recalled his scattered senses. 

“It was his horse in the midst of a pack of wolves! 

“Tt was too late to save him. The wolves, pinched with hunger, 
are unusually daring at night. There is a numerous herd of them, 
and they are quarrelling together over every morsel of the spoil; for 
there is not sufficient to satisfy the whole. Several of them have turned 
away, with their hunger sharpened, and approach the hunter, while their 
companions are battling for the horse’s bones. Meanwhile he has 
started up, seized his double-barrelled rifle, the only weapon, beside his 
lasso, which he has brought with him, determining to hold out as long 
as possible, and to sell his life as dearly as he can. 

“The wolves now surround him.as he stands, but hesitate in advancing 
to the attack. This race of wolves are in the habit of retreating from 
the presence of men, unless in extreme want: but now it is night; they 
are in great numbers ; their appetite has been stimulated by the taste of 
blood; there is but one man, and they come nearer. So closely they 
approach at last, that he can perceive the starlight reflected brightly, 
though in a warmer tint, from their eyeballs; while the vapour of their 
breath envelopes him. Animated by a sudden and almost despairing 
impulse, he levels his piece at the nearest group, and fires. One of the 
wolves lies dead, another is wounded, and the rest retreat to a little 
distance in alarm. 

‘It is not for long, however; they perceive that nothing follows, and 
very soon return. They approach him, and close round him again ; his 
position is critical They come nearer still. But a slight diversion in 
his favour occurs from their summarily falling upon their comrades 
who have just been shot, and devouring them with savage eagerness. 
This second course produces almost as much confusion as did the first ; 
under cover of which the watchful hunter attempts to retreat slowly and 
carefully from their immediate neighbourhood. 

“Soon they follow him once more; and every barrier between him 
and a dreadful death seems removed. Still he retreats slowly and half 
unconsciously ; they are very near him now. Now one has leaped 
upon him; and the remaining barrel of his rifle has exploded in the 
struggle. Fortunately it has shot the wolf in question ; the rest fall 
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back in affright and devour their dead companion as before. If he can 
only gain the deep stream which he sees shining on his right hand, the 
hunter will have a chance of safety ; the water will, at all events, be an 
auxiliary to him, as he is an excellent swimmer. The thought inspires 
him with renewed hope and energy ; he halloos and beats off his ene- 
mies at every step ; and after many narrow escapes, he reaches the bank 
of the river. The wolves, however, appear to have a perception of the 
importance of the moment; and just as he is about to plunge into the 
stream, they make one fierce, simultaneous rush upon him. 

‘For an instant nothing can be discerned but foam and splashes, as 
the water is divided both by the assailants and the assailed. The 
hunter, diving beneath the surface, has almost placed himself beyond 
reach of the wolves, whilst many of their bodies float around him drowned. 
He is beginning to congratulate himself on his deliverance, as he per- 
ceives his enemies yelling and gnashing their teeth together on the op- 
posite bank, when he feels himself seized by two animals of a larger and 
stronger growth than the rest. Their teeth almost meet in his flesh, 
and, in spite of his utmost exertions to the contrary, they are gradually 
drawing him under water. In vain he grasps their throats with 
maniac energy ; still they keep their hold, and the stream becomes dyed 
with his blood. Presently the smaller of the two looses his hold; the 
current carries him away, and he is drowned. Only one of his assail- 
ants, a large she-wolf, remains to be dealt with now. He struggles 
desperately, but in vain, to free himself from her grasp; yet he perceives 
a kind of fixedness in her movements that he had not observed before. 
Stretching out his arm once more, he places his hand upon her head and 
mouth, and finds that she is dead. Still her weight draws him down- 
wards ; almost immediately he feels a faintness creep over him ; he 
loses his consciousness; and with the gripe of the dead wolf still fixed 
firmly upon him, he sinks below the surface of the water. But in the 
act of sinking, the bodies of the hunter and his enemy cleaving the 
stream violently, the hold of the beast became relaxed. The man rose 
to the surface, and his head coming in contact with a sharp projecting 
rock, his consciousness returned. He opened his eyes, forthwith strug- 
gled to the bank, and in great weakness and exhaustion, succeeded in 
climbing upon it. As the first rays of the quiet morning light broke in 
the distance, the full particulars of his past peril flashed upon his mind ; 
he turned and beheld the last group of his assailants retreating in the 
opposite direction, and folding his hands upon his breast, he gave hearty 
thanks to Heaven for his deliverance.” —Vol. ii. pp. 1183—120. 


We must not forget to mention the spirited etchings which 
adorn Mr. Mason’s volumes. 
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vit. Is the Church of Rome the Babylon of the Book of Revelation ? 
An Essay derived in part from the Author's Lectures on the 
Apocalypse, and partly from other sources. By CuristorHEr 
 Fonaite i D.D., Canon of Westminster. London: Ri- 
vingtons. 1851. 


Turis invaluable little Essay, sold for one shilling, should com- 
mand a circulation of hundreds of thousands. To every honest 
mind the argument put forward in it, we should say, must carry 
conviction ; it is at once learned and eloquent, and truly incapable 
of refutation. We extract a noble passage :— 


“ Nearly eighteen centuries have now passed away, since the Holy 
Spirit prophesied, by the mouth of St. John, that this Mystery would 
be revealed in that City, which was then the Queen of the Earth, the 
City on Seven Hills, the City of Rome. The Mystery was then dark, 
dark as midnight. Man’s eye could not pierce the gloom. The fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy seemed improbable,—almost impossible. Age 
after age rolled away. By degrees, the mist which hung over it became 
less thick. The clouds began to break. Some features of the dark 
Mystery began to appear, dimly at first, then more clearly, like moun- 
tains at daybreak. Then the form of the Mystery became more and 
more distinct. The Seven Hills, and the Woman sitting upon them, 
became visible. Her voice was heard. Strange sounds of blasphemy 
were uttered by her. Then they became louder and louder. And the 
golden chalice in her hand, her scarlet attire, her pearls anc jewels, 
glittered in the sun; kings and nations were seen prostrate at her feet, 
and drinking her cup. Saints were slain by her power, And now the 
prophecy became clear, clear as noon-day; and we tremble with awe at 
the sight, while we read the inscription, emblazoned in large letters, 
‘ Mystery, Babylon the Great,’ written by the hand of St. John, guided 
by the Spirit of God, on the forehead of the Church of Rome!” 


1x.—Church Sunday School Magazine. 1851. Vol. VI. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. [18mo. pp. 280.] 


A very pleasing and useful little publication. The variety of its 
materials, and the good sense and piety characterizing the whole, 
combined with its very low price, must ensure an extensive circu- 
lation ; and we cordially wish it all success. 


x.—The Penny Post. Vol. I. January to December. 1851. 
London: J. H. Parker. 


Tus cheap and well-written periodical represents the views of a 
considerable class of persons, who may generally be characterized 
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as disciples of the Tractarian school. It is carefully edited, and 
we should think it would prove an efficient organ for the promo- 
tion of the class of views which it advocates. 


x1.—The Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal. Vol. I. From January 
to December. 1851. Edinburgh: Grant and Son. 


We have watched with much interest and cordial good wishes 
the course of the “ Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal” during the 
first year of its existence ; and we have at its conclusion to con- 
gratulate the Scottish Church on the establishment of a journal 
which is distinguished as much by the ability with which it 
is conducted, as by the tone of sound and moderate Churchman- 
ship which it has maintained, amidst the strife of extreme 
opinions. We trust that it will meet support in this course 
from all that portion of the Church which is willing to act for the 
general good, irrespective of party considerations. 


x11.—Ozford University Statutes. Translated to 1843 by the late 
G. R. M. Warp, Esq., M.A., &c., and completed under the 
superintendence of JamMEsS Herywoop, sq. MP., FBS. 
Vol. IT. London: Pickering. 


Tue publication before us contains much valuable matter illus- 
trative of the history of the University of Oxford. We have 
nothing to do with the motives of those who have published it— 
the gE and intentions of Mr. Heywood are sufficiently well 
known. In the Appendix, there are various documents relative 
to the Tractarian movement. 


x1it.— The Church Chronicle for the Diocese of Lichfield. Nos. 1, 
2, 3. Printed and published (for the Proprietor) by James 
Pyson Nibbs, Printer, at the “ Edensor Press,” in the parish 
of Edensor, in the county of Derby. 


Here, indeed, is a journal to which we most earnestly wish 
success, and which will obtain it, if a large and enlightened zeal 
for the truth as taught in the Church of England, aiid a judicious 


selection of the most popular and useful topics, constitute any 
claim on support. This ‘Church Chronicle” cannot fail to encou- 
rage all that is good in the Diocese of Lichfield, and to promote 
vital religion and sound faith wherever it is circulated. It is 
yublished monthly, price one penny; and it is admirably calcu- 
ated for circulation amongst the middling and Jower orders. 
We are in great want of penny publications of this kind. 
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xiv.—First Annual Statement of the Society for Protecting the 
Rights of Conscience. Dublin: Webb and Chapman. 


Ir is amongst the signs of the times that it has been found re- 
quisite to establish a Society in Ireland for the express purpose of 
holding out protection to converts against the persecution of the 
Romanists; and it is very cheering to see men of all parties 
engaged in this truly charitable and Christian work. The funds 
are raised by subscription, and are generally applied in enabling 
persons to give some temporary employment to converts, who are 
almost invariably thrown out of work by joining the Church in 
Ireland. The Roman Catholic farmers and employers dismiss 
them immediately on discovering the fact; and numbers are 
obliged to fly from home, in order to obtain the means of living. 
There are many affecting details in this Report of the sufferin 
of these people in the cause of God. The Report is valuable in 
another respect, as showing the ewtent of the movement in all 
ote of Ireland, the readiness with which the people receive the 

ord of God, and the constancy with which they adhere to it. 
We would express an earnest hope that all of our readers who 
are interested in the advance of the Reformation in Ireland will 
get this Report, and aid the Society (the funds of which are very 
madequate to its object) with their subscriptions. The office of 
the Society is at 138, Stephen’s Green, Dublin. The Archbishop 
of Dublin is the President. 


xv.—A Pastoral Letter to the Parishioners of Frome, in the 
Diocese of Bath and Wells. By the Rev. W. J. E. Bennet, 
M.A., Vicar. London: Masters. 


Tus Letter is not such a production as we should have wished 
tosee. We had indulged a faint hope, that, after all that has 
occurred, and on calmer consideration, the author might have 
been able to draw back in some degree from the position assumed 
by him while at St. Barnabas, and might have afforded to his 
well-wishers some security for greater moderation in future, by 
some acknowledgment that he was not inclined to adhere to 

his eg te: expressions and acts. In this, it is needless to say, 
we have been disappointed. The author represents himself as a 
ae man, most unjustly treated ; and while acknoweaeass 
umself fallible, he yet vindicates all his actual proceedings and 
his language, and while holding out a plain intimation that the 
same course, in respect of ceremonial, will be pursued at Frome 
which has caused offence elsewhere, urges patience, good will, and 
forbearance on the part of his parishioners, and exhorts them to 
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follow his guidance. We sincerely trust that all will be over- 
ruled for good, but we regret the general tone and character of 
this Letter, and lament that such an opportunity has been lost. 


xvi.—Church Extension in St. Pancras. A Comparative State- 
ment of the Increase of Houses, &c., in the Parish of St. Pan- 
eras, Middlesex, from 1801 to 1851; with a Brief Summary 
of the Measures taken and in as to —— Jor the Spiri- 
tual Wants of the Parish. By Witu1am Rivineton. London: 
Rivingtons. 


A pusticaTion like that before us, pourtrays a state of things 
which cannot be described by any other terms than that of 
“awful.” Here is a single parish, the population of which has, 
within fifty years, risen from 30,000 to 170,000, and which, during 
almost all that time, has been comparatively destitute of the com- 
monest outward means of grace. The present vicar, Mr. Dale, 
on his accession to the living in 1847, having been previously 
made Canon of St. Paul’s by Sir Robert Peel—an appointment 
which reflects honour on that minister—found the parish of St. 
Pancras in such a state of spiritual destitution as well might make 
him tremble. But he girded himself to his work manfully ; and 
notwithstanding much direct and indirect opposition, he has suc- 
ceeded in advancing the cause of religion to a very great and 
cheering extent. We like to see such things as temporary 
churches and temporary ministers in such cases. We like to see 
the missionary system brought into play where it is really called 
for. ‘Time was when our ancestors worshipped in churches made of 
wattles ; and many is the place now where a wattled and thatched, 
or wooden, ay, or earthen, church is grievously wanted. Mr. 
rehie, e has produced one of the most interesting and valuable 
pamphlets we have seen for a long time on matters connected 
with Church Extension. As a detailed record of the progress of 
the Church in a vast London parish, it is most instructive and 
interesting. But the remark remains to be made, that the mere 
outward and material provision for Church Extension is something 
indeed ; but it is little, unless you can find men of a truly mis- 
sionary spirit prepared to go into the waste places, and re-gather 
into the fold of Christ the depraved and irreligious multitudes 
around them. It is not mere outward organization or system of 
any kind that can do the real work. 
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xvit.— The Catechism of the Council of Trent, translated into Eng- 
lish; with Notes by Tueovore Anois Buckiey, B.A., ée. 
London: Routledge. 


A useFut volume to those who are engaged in studies on the 
Romish controversy. It appears to be executed well and care- 


fully. 


xvut.— The Preparation for the a as exhibited in the History 
of the Israelites. The Hulsean Lectures, preached before the 
University of Cambridge, in 1851. By Greorce Ourrey, B.D., 
dc. Cambridge: Deighton. London: Rivingtons. 


Tue object of this able and learned series of Lectures is to show 
how the history of the Israelites led in a harmonious succession 
to the establishment of Christianity, with an especial view to 
infidel objections. The train of Scriptural illustration, through 
which the author is led, in tracing the analogies, identities, and 
developments connected with his subject, is highly instructive and 
edifying ; and his work must be regarded as a valuable accession 
to our theological literature. 


x1x.—1. A School Atlas of General and Descriptive Geography, 
de. By Avex. Keitn Jounston, F.R.S.2., Gc. Edinburgh 
and London: Blackwoods. 


2. A School Atlas of Physical Geography, éc. By Avex. Kettn 
Jounston. Blackwoods. 


Tuxsx Atlases are not only deserving of the attention of all who 
are engaged in the work of Education, but of all that class who 
wish to aay convenient and portable atlases, at a moderate 
price. The Atlas of General and Descriptive Geography not only 
comprises all the latest discoveries, and includes all the modern 
geographical divisions and boundaries of states ; but it is remark- 
able for its distinctness and accuracy ; and the system of colour- 
ing adopted is the best we have seen, with a view to the discrimi- 
nation of one territory from another, The Atlas of Physical 
Geography contains charts of the ocean currents—principal lakes 
—river systems—mountains, table-lands, and valleys—distribu- 
tion of earthquakes and voleanoes—temperature—constant and 
periodical winds—distribution of rain and snow—distribution of 
vegetable and animal life, and of the different races and religions 
of men. We can recommend this Atlas, as comprising a vast 
amount of most interesting and important information. The 
Qa 2 
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results of immense labour, and of the most profound observations 
of scientific men, are here brought together in a shape and form 
which render them accessible to all moderately-educated persons, 


xx.—The Ionian Islands ; what they have lost and suffered, kc. 
By an lontan. London: Ridgway. 


Tu1s pamphlet contains a strong attack upon the government 
and policy of the Lord Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. It 
is written with great energy and ardour. The eminent personages 
who figure in an introductory Letter as Zio E. I’. Ovapdog, and 
rov Adpd pti, and Kigrog I. Tous, will be long remembered 
in the lonian Islands. 


xx1.—Dialogues of the Early Church: 1. Rome. 1. Smyrna. 
111. Carthage. By Henry Hayman, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. London: Skeffington and Southwell. 


Tue author of these Dialogues has composed a series of Dialogues 
which are framed almost exactly on the model of those which one 
might suppose to have been written in the third century. He 
has entered thoroughly into the spirit of his subject—the per- 
secutions of the Early Christians. 


xx11.—Luther: or, Rome and the Reformation. By Rosert 
Montcomery, M.A., Author of “The Christian Life,” 
“God and Man,” &c. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: Blackwood, Paternoster-row. 1852. 


ANOTHER, and another, and another edition of Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s poems, is called for by the reading public, and yet we 
are assured by critics, by publishers, nay, by all the world, that 
there is no longer any demand for poetry in England. It is 
manifest that this impression, however general, is not a correct 
one, for facts go further than ten thousand arguments drawn 
from the work-a-day objects of men’s thoughts and _ interests, 
and the utilitarian character of the century. Tennyson’s fame 
is great in the critical world, and most justly so; we esteem him 
one of the most exquisite of lyric poets. But Robert Mont- 
gomery has, at least, ten readers where he has one; and, this 
being the case, the bard of “ Luther” can afford to smile at the 
assaults and denunciations of his adversaries. The fact is, that 
his poetry represents many of the most familiar, and at the same 
time the most healthful tendencies of the English national mind ; 
and thence, doubtless, his great success with the general public. 
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His vigour of thought 1s, perhaps, his most marked characteristic, 
and no where is this more happily exhibited than in his poem of 
“ Luther,” the sixth edition of which now lies before us. It is 
replete with vigorous reasoning, and characterized by what we 
may call a certain point of beauty, and a stately magnificence of 
verse in those passages in which the beauties of nature are pour- 
trayed, or the faith and honour of the great Reformer are vindi- 
cated. Mr. Montgomery has added, we perceive, a new section 
to this poem, on ‘Jesuits and the Mind of Man,” which is 
exceedingly characteristic of its author’s power, and with the 
main bearings of which we most heartily concur. In conclusion, 
we will cite one powerful passage from ‘‘ the Poet’s Retrospect,” 
which we only cull from amongst a thousand equally, or more 
powerful passages, because it happened to arrest our attention 
first, and which may help our readers to account for Mr. Mont- 

mery’s extensive popularity. He is speaking with reference to 
the Christian Sabbath :— 


“Glory, to think that on this morn, mankind 
Bow at the footstool of their common Sire 
In co-equality of dust and sin, 
To plead for mercy at salvation’s fount. 
Ye mighty hunters in the fields of truth, 
Titans of thought, ye giants of renown, 
Colossal wonders in the world of mind, 
Who with the shadow of a soul immense 
Cover creation,—though your genius charm 
The eternal public of posterity, 
Your names are nothing in the balance now. 
Bend the stiff mind, and bow the stubborn heart; 
And, in the pleadings of your helpless dust, 
Go, take your station with yon cottage-girl, 
Or chant a verse with yonder hymning child : 
And, happy are ye, if like them ye feel, 
That wisdom is our ignorance to know. 
There, cast your anchors in the cloven Rock 
Of Ages: far behind the veil it towers, 
Deep as eternity, and high as God.’"—p. 373. 


xx11t.—Anchurus, and other Poems. By Wi..itam Ewart, 
M.A., Curate of Pimperne, Dorset. London: Ollivier. [12mo. 
pp. 226.] 


Tue principal poem in this volume relates the self-immolation of 
Anchurus to appease the wrath of the gods. The calmness and 
thoughtfulness which pervade the discourses of this prince with 
his friends, previously to his sacrifice, are most happily ima- 
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ined; and the whole is well conceived, and ably executed, 
Tocnishing clear evidence of a perfect familiarity with the best clas- 
sical models. There are many other poems of merit in the volume. 
We would especially notice that on “ the workhouse chapel,” and 
on “Avon woods,” as showing poetical power of a high class, 
We may add, that the tone throughout is all that could be 


wished. 


xxiv.—A Brief Argument for reviving in the Church and Realm 
of England the Ancient Synodal Action, Gc. By T. W. 
Pewr, D.D., &éc. London: J. W. Parker. 


Tue learned author of this publication is well known to the 
ublic by his elaborate Commentary on the Epistles. The view 
a taken grounds the admission of Laity to the Synods on 
Scriptural precedent, and obviates the danger of disputed elec- 
tions by vesting the nomination in Episcopal hands—a most 
important practical suggestion, and well worthy of attention. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Amoncst the publications which now lie before us, and which 
we are at present prevented from noticing by want of space, but 
to which we hope to return hereafter, are ‘‘ Christ in Hades,” by 
W. W. Lord; “ Medwin’s Sermons ;” ‘‘Syriac and Chaldee 
Reading Lessons ;” ‘ A Reply to Phases of Faith,” by Walther ; 
Bishop Pearson’s “* Lectures on the Acts ;” “ Rural Thoughts,” 
by Whiting; Stapf’s ‘Spirit of Education ;” ‘ Babylon and 
Jerusalem ;” “‘ Songs of the Bells;” Laurence’s “ Services for 
the Sick ;” ‘* The Exiled Soul ;” De Teissier on ‘The Lord’s 
See ;” “Lives of certain Fathers of the Church ;” “ Allerton 
and Dreux;” “The Crystal Palace ;” “ Miller’s Sermons ;” 
“The Three Paths,” by Anderson ; ‘The Turf ;” ‘The Road,” 
by Nimrod, and other Volumes of “ Murray’s Readings for the 
Rail ;” “ Lowell's Poetical Works ;” Forbes on ‘“* The Christian 
Sacrifice ;” Pickering’s ‘* Christian Classics ;” ‘* Gift at Confirma- 
tion;” ‘* Caswell’s American Church;” “Home is Home;” 
‘* Pigott’s Patriarch of the Nile ;” “ England before the Norman 
Con uest ;” “State of Man subsequent to Christianity ;” 
** Bellis’s Sermons ;” “ Lilias Davenant ;” “‘ Hawthorn’s Scarlet 
Letter ;” ‘“ Twice Told Tales,” and other Volumes of ‘“ Rout- 
ledge’s Popular Library ;” ‘ Penrose’s Sermons ;” * Elements of 


Christian Science,” by Adams; ‘“ Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey ;” 
‘** Wilkinson’s Sermons,” &c. &c. 
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Foreign and Colonial Entelliqence. 
EUROPE. 


France.—The ceremony of the installation of the President recently 
took place in the Church of Notre Dame. 

The honours paid to a king anointed on the day of coronation are 
scarcely greater than those which attended Louis Napoleon on this 
occasion. A solemn “ Te Deum” was performed in every Cathedral 
Church of France; the blessing of Heaven was invoked upon the 
country, and upon the man who has been appointed to sway its desti- 
nies for the term of ten years. The service concluded with the 
‘Domine Salvam,” thus worded :—** Domine, Salvam fac Rempublicam 
—salvum fac Napoleonem, et exaudi nos in die qua invocaverimus.” 

The “coup d’ceil” presented on entering the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame was very fine. The pillars of the great nave, adorned with 
purple-coloured banners, sprinkled with stars of gold; the velvet 
draperies and enormous garlands of foliage and flowers, which covered 
and fell from the galleries; the richly-decorated flags, carrying the 
arms and names of the chief cities of the empire; the columns of the 
sanctuary, covered from base to capital with silk brocade of crimson 
and gold; the altar in the choir, with its rich and gaudy ornaments ; 
the benches for the authorities and the constituted bodies; and the gal- 
leries on either side crowded with persons; the orchestra of 500 
musicians, vocal and instrumental, disposed in the galleries at the ex- 
tremity of the choir, and the principal feature of all, the lofty dais, with 
hangings of crimson and gold, doubled with white, surmounting the 
“‘estrade,” which faced the altar, and supported the “ siege d'honneur,” 
whereon sat Louis Napoleon with his “ prie Dieu,” the Archbishop of 
Paris (who officiated in the service) to his right, and the attendant 
Bishops to his left. 

The President arrived exactly at noon, and the orchestra performed, 
while he entered the cathedral, and took his place, the march and 
“Vivat in zternum,” by Lesueur. The ‘Te Deum,” which Lesueur 
composed for the battle of Austerlitz, and which was afterwards per- 
formed in celebration of the taking of Algiers, displayed the strength 
and number of the musicians to the highest advantage. The hymn to 
St. Genevieve, the patron saint of Paris, and the offertory, which fol- 
lowed the “ Sanctus” of M. Adam, and the “‘ Domine Salvam,” which 
terminated the ceremony in a highly effective manner, were executed 
to perfection. 

The “ Patrie” states the cost of the ceremony at Notre Dame at 


190,000 francs. 
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M. Lacordaire, Superior of the Dominican Order in France, has 
been ordered to quit Paris, in consequence of some expressions in a 
sermon preached by him in the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 

The “ Univers ” contains a long letter from the Irish Roman Catholic 
Primate Paul Cullen, returning thanks for the contribution of 131. to 
the Catholic Association for resisting Anglican proselytism. 

A chapter is to be created for the service of the Church of St. Gene- 


viéve, late Pantheon. 


Iraty.—Accounts from Rome state that the Austrian Government 
has just offered to the Pontifical Government such great facilities for 
the creation of a Roman army, that that measure may now be considered 
as definitively decided on. The following is the plan on which this matter 
will be carried out :—All the existing corps will be disbanded and re- 
modelled ; two regiments of a foreign legion will be recruited for out of 
the country. Austria lends the town of Como as the centre of formation 
for this force; each of these regiments will be 2500 strong. These 
5000 men will none of them be Italians, and, as far as can be, Swiss, 
Austrian, and Bavarian. Baden will also furnish its contingent. Two 
Roman or Italian regiments, each of 3500 men, will be formed from the 
remnants of the regiment of guards and other troops, which were in 
course of organization. The gendarmerie will be carried up to a strength 
of 5000 men, 4000 of whom are already enrolled; a battalion of foot 
chasseurs of from 1200 to 1500 strong, a regiment of dragoons, and 
one or two brigades of artillery, will complete this force of 20,000 men. 
The 5000 gendarmes, the 5000 Swiss and Germans, and the battalion 
of chasseurs commanded by M. Aldeon-Polomba, an officer devoted 
to the Holy See, will form an effective force which will insure the fidelity 
of the two native regiments, and will permit the Pontifical Government 
to protect itself with its own troops. The formation and the support of 
this army will entail fresh charges on the Treasury. 

The Pope has issued a decree giving his sanction and benediction to 
an expansion of the “Association for prayers for the conversion of Eng- 
land,” which is henceforward to embrace all who are separated from 
“the Church.” 

A petition is in course of signature among the British residents at 
Rome, addressed to the Cardinal Secretary of State, for permission to 
— a Protestant Church within the walls, the necessary funds being 
ready. : 

The following facts are comprised in recent communications from 
Florence. The Grand Duke of Tuscany continues to persecute Pro- 
testant Christians. One of these being very ill, was lately attended by 
two of his friends. The physician Gallori, a follower of the priests and 
of the police, instead of apprising the family of the state of the sick man, 
as was his simple duty, in order that his various social and religious 
duties might be attended to, seeing that the poor invalid did not ask 
for a confessor, because he said that he had peace in the faith and 
in the promises of his Saviour, himself called in the priest, who imme- 
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diately hastened to perform his part; and forthwith asked the sick man 
if he believed in the Pope. ‘‘ No; butI believe in Jesus Christ.” An ani- 
mated discussion followed this beginning, and the sick man, who quoted 
many texts of Scripture in opposition to the nonsense and temptations 
of the man, became so tired, and his illness so aggravated, that his 
friend who was attending on him, and who up to that moment had been 
silent in a corner of the room, conceived that he was bound in charity 
to rise, and he said, ‘‘ My friend, you have spoken well, but now it is 
enough.” Upon this the priest, looking angrily at the speaker, took 
his hat, and ran to the Prefettura in order to vent his rage. Thirty 
gendarmes went to arrest the two attendants upon their friend, and the 
sick man himself is watched by one of the gendarmes at his side, who 
allows no one to enter the room but the wife and the brother. The 
priests went successively with extraordinary preparations for adminis- 
tering the communion; they took care to keep away at that moment 
even the above-mentioned persons of the family in order that they 
might not have witnesses. But the continued abiding of one of the 
gendarmes, sufficiently shows that the sick man has not been wanting 
in faith, The two new prisoners are tranquil in spirit, because they 
know that “Blessed are those who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake.” This happened on the 2nd of January, 1852. 


Germany.—A Lutheran minister, named Eichhorn, in Baden, having 
attempted to revive the strict old Lutheranism, which has been sup- 
planted throughout the greater part of Germany by the “Union” Church, 
a compromise between Lutheranism and Calvinism, has been arrested, 
and, in virtue of the state of siege, declared “‘ a prisoner of war.” 

The current number of the “ Home and Foreign Record of the Free 
Church of Scotland,” contains a statement from Messrs. Wingate and 
Smith, respecting the circumstances under which they were lately 
expelled from Hungary. The following passage will interest our 
readers :— 

‘On returning home on Sabbath afternoon from the house of prayer, 
we found a summons waiting us from one of the heads of the police 
(who are a very different body, and clothed with very different powers, 
in Austria from what we are accustomed to in our own happy country) 


’ to appear before him next day. We speedily communicated with each 


other, and finding that both had been cited at the same time, and that 
the object could not, therefore, be to obtain information from us, but to 
make an announcement to us, we immediately anticipated the worst. 
On appearing at the time appointed, we were simply informed that an 
imperial order had arrived, to the effect that we should leave the country 
without delay. We demanded the reason of such summary proceedings 
against us. The councillor of police said, ‘ that, so far as he knew, the 
government had nothing against us personally, but that the nature of 
our functions was disliked by them.’ ” 

We subjoin an extract from a letter written by Mr. Edwards, another 
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Missionary, who had been labouring in Lemberg, and who was also 
summarily expelled :— 
“ Breslau, Jan. 31, 1852, 

I arrived here yesterday, and only embrace the first leisure moment 
to let you know where I am, deferring all particulars till next week, 
On the 18th December, without any premonitory symptoms, the storm 
that had been long brewing burst, and I received orders not only to 
suspend my meetings, but to quit Lemberg and Galicia before the end 
of the month. In a personal interview with » I prevailed 
on him to retract the latter part of the sentence, and to bring the whole 
matter before the ministry in Vienna. He told me that there was 
nothing against me but the enmity of the civil governor, who is a pupil 
of the Jesuits, I wrote a statement of the case to our ambassador in 
Vienna, but before his answer came, having got a hint from a person 
in high official station, that nothing could be accomplished but by per- 
sonal application, I resolved to undertake the journey, fatiguing enough 
at any time, but how much more so when the country was covered with 
snow! and on the 31st of January set out for Vienna. I obtained an 
audience, and stated my case to the Minister of the Interior, and for ten 
days did all I could think of to help the matter, but with so little success, 
that when my business was finished in Vienna, the police refused me a 
passport back to Lemberg, and | would not have obtained it, had not 
providentially a document in my favour been transmitted the same day 
from the highest court of the martial law in Lemberg to the police in 
Vienna. On the strength of this I obtained a billet, good for eight days, 
to return to Lemberg. ‘There was now nothing for it but to remove 
my family, with Mrs, Edwards within a month of her confinement, a 
journey of more than 200 English miles, before we could reach the 
railway, and double that distance before we could reach Breslau, the 
first Prussian town in which we could hope for permission to take 
breath. On reaching Cracow, | requested a few days’ rest, that the 
weak members of the party might recruit from their fatigues, but was 
told sternly that I was not allowed twenty-four hours, but must imme- 
diately proceed; and if my family could not, I must go alone and leave 
them, and if we could not go the whole way to Breslau, we must go a part. 
By virtue of expostulation, we obtained a few days, but for which it would 
probably have been fatal to one of our number; and as soon as we were 
able for the journey, proceeded, and reached this only last night.” 

The key to the whole of this painful history is, we think, clearly to 
be seen in the few words put in italic. For the first time for nearly a 
century, the Jesuits have obtained a complete ascendancy at Vienna. 





Srain.—The subjoined correspondence has recently been pub- 
lished :-— 


3 s * Madrid, July 6, 1851. 
_“ Sir,—With reference to the note addressed to you by the Marquis 
of Pidal on the 4th of December last, I have the honour to state to you 
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that the Minister of the Interior has informed me, under date of the 3rd 
inst., that her Majesty has been graciously pleased to grant the per- 
mission requested by you for the construction of a burial-ground for 
British Protestants, under the following conditions :— 

“1st. The burial-ground will be erected on the hill of San Damaso, 
outside the gate of Toledo, and it will be constructed with subjection to 
the hygienic or sanitary rules required by establishments of this kind. 

‘2nd. Nochurch, chapel, nor any other sign of a temple, or of public 
or private worship, will be allowed to be built in the aforesaid burial- 

round. 
7" 8rd. All acts which may tend to the performance of any Divine 
Service whatsoever are prohibited. And 

‘4th. In the conveyance of the dead bodies to the burial-ground 
any sort of pomp or publicity shall be avoided. 

“ These conditions, as you will observe, are the same which were 
contained in the Marquis of Pidal’s note, and which have been adopted 
by her Majesty's government, in conformity with the opinion given on 
that subject by the Royal Council. 

 T have only to add that this Royal decision has already been com- 
municated to the governor of the province of Madrid, and that you may 
direct the works to be commenced whenever it may suit your con- 
venience.—I avail, &c. 

(Signed) “ Ex Marques DE MIRAFLORES.” 


‘* VISCOUNT PALMERSTON TO LORD HOWDEN, 
** Foreign Office, July 28, 1851. 


“My Lord,—I have received your despatch of the 15th inst., inclosing 
a copy and translation of a note which the Spanish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has addressed to you, stating that the Spanish government con- 
sent to the establishment of a burial-ground for British subjects at 
Madrid, upon certain conditions specified in his Excellency’s note. 

“TI have to instruct your lordship to state to the Marquis de Mira- 
flores, that her Majesty’s government are glad to find that the Spanish 
government has at last granted a permission, which, however, her 
Majesty’s government are entitled by treaty to demand as of right; but 
her Majesty’s government, in acknowledging this tardy compliance 
with the stipulations of the treaties between the two Crowns, cannot 
refrain from adding a strong expression of their deep regret to find that 
this permission is accompanied by conditions so inconsistent with the 
liberal spirit of the age, and indicative of a system of religious intoler- 
ance on the part of the Spanish government towards those who profess 
the Protestant religion, which forms so striking and unfavourable a 
contrast with the liberal and enlightened system of perfect religious 
freedom which prevails in the United Kingdom towards the professors 
of the Roman Catholic faith. ae 

“ Her Majesty’s government cannot but hope that the time is not far 
distant when principles of action which belong to an age now long gone 
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by will cease to be, in such matters, the rule of conduct of the govern- 


ment of Spain. 
“Your lordship will give a copy of this despatch to the Spanish 


Minister for Foreign Affairs. —I am, &c. 
(Signed) ‘* PALMERSTON.” 


Norway.—The inhabitants of Finmark, the most northern district 
of Norway, have, in consequence of the preaching of missionaries 
belonging to some new sect, abjured Christianity, and driven away their 
pastors. ‘Two clergymen sent to the spot by the Bishop of Drontheim, 
found men, women, and children lying about the streets, their clothes in 
disorder, and their heads covered with ashes, bewailing themselves as 
having by the creed in which they had hitherto lived incurred eternal 
damnation. In some parts this fanaticism has degenerated into perfect 
madness, and a body of troops had to be dispatched from Drontheim to 


quell the disturbance. 


Turxey.—The Sultan has just issued a firman in favour of the 
Christian Protestants, allowing them to meet together freely, and per- 
mitting their marriages and births to be registered. 

The * Débats,” after giving the news from Constantinople of the 
change in the Turkish Ministry, adds :— 

* After long and frequently interrupted negotiations, the question of 
the Holy Places has been, by the energy, activity, and skill of M. de 
Lavalette, brought to a conclusion, The solution is as favourable as 
possible ; it is not contrary to the spirit of existing treaties, and is 
rather to the advantage of France, as the protectress of Catholicism in 
the East. The state of possession, according to the terms of the treaty 
of 1740, and Article 33 of the Capitulations, was, and has remained, the 
bases of the negotiation. All the rights of France, founded on these 
two documents, are fully and explicitly reserved. The Porte leaves in 
statu quo the claims of the Fathers of the Holy Land, relative to the 
holy grotto, purchased by them, and which they claim as their property. 
It engages to give up to the Latin monks the keys of the Church of 
Bethlehem, and it admits their right to perform their religious cere- 
monies in the Church of the Virgin. The Porte also engages to re- 
place the star of the Holy Sepulchre, which was removed six or seven 
years ago, and that within a fixed delay. The monks at Jerusalem are 
authorized to repair some of their establishments, and to purchase land 
for the enlargement of others, a favour which they have for many years 
been soliciting in vain. Lastly, for all the places claimed by the Latin 
monks, there is granted to them a participation in common, that is to 
say, the power of performing the ceremonies of the Catholic Church, 
with the exception of one alone—the tomb of the Nativity.” 


ASTA, 


Cuina.—M. Scheeffler, a young Dutch missionary of the Popish 
faith in Cochin China, has been put to death for preaching his doctrine. 
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He was denounced by the Mandarins, arrested, bound hand and foot, 
conveyed to the capital ‘Hue Fo, and condemned to death by a sort of 
judicial commission. He was hanged on a very lofty gibbet. More 
than 10,000 troops attended the execution, to prevent any hostile 
demonstration on the part of the numerous Christians of Hue Fo. 


Inpta.—The Right Rev. Dr. Harding, Lord Bishop of Bombay, 
arrived at his destination by the Peninsular and Oriental Company's 
steamer ‘‘ Achilles” on the 25th of November, and was formally installed 
in the cathedral on the Sunday following, in the presence of one of the 
largest congregations ever assembled there. 

A clergyman in Ceylon, the Rev. B. Boake, who has for fifteen years 
invariably omitted the cross in baptism, has been admonished by the 
Bishop to adhere to the rule of the Prayer Book, which he has pro- 
mised to do, after a correspondence, in the course of which he charges 
his Diocesan with “novelty” in the interpretation of the Prayer 
Book. 

The * Colonial Church Chronicle” gives the following account of the 
state of the education of the poorer classes of the European and East 
Indian communities in India :— 

“The only Christian schools in the Madras Presidency, supported by 
the government, are those attached to the head-quarters of the few 
European regiments and depots, (to which the children of the soldiers of 
those regiments are alone admissible,) and the transferred Dutch settle- 
ments of Pulicat and Negapatam. With these exceptions, the rising 
generation of Europeans and East Indians, in the civil and military 
stations throughout the country, are left without any other education 
than is supplied by the clergy and their congregations, whose efforts, 
however creditable to them, are necessarily, in so fluctuating a com- 
munity, desultory and ineffective, and so great a burden ought not to be 
thrown exclusively upon them. The neglect in this respect is still 
more marked in the case of the Christians (European, East Indian, and 
native) connected in various capacities with the native army, who are 
utterly destitute in this respect, while there is a government school in 
every native regiment for the heathen, and another for the Mahomedans.” 


AMERICA. 


The following is a statistical summary of the Episcopal Church in 
the United States at the present moment :— 

Dioceses, 20; Bishops, 38; Priests and Deacons, 1572; Ordina- 
tions in 1851—Deacons, 49; Priests, 66; Candidates for Orders in 
fifteen dioceses, 145; baptisms estimated for twenty-five dioceses, 
adults, 1926; children, 11,682; confirmed, estimated for twenty- 
seven dioceses, 6133 ; communicants, estimated for twenty-six dioceses, 
67,206 ; marriages in twenty-four dioceses, 3711 ; burials in twenty- 
three dioceses, 6413; Sunday school teachers in nineteen dioceses, 
4660; Sunday school pupils in twenty-two dioceses, 40,507 ; churches 
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consecrated, in twenty-three dioceses, 54; corner-stones laid in ten 
dioceses, 20. 


Bisnorric or New Yorx.—The Rev. Dr. Creighton, recently 
elected by the diocese of New York to the provisional Bishopric, has, 
after mature consideration, declined to accept his election. After 
stating his reasons for keeping the question so long in suspense,—the 
urgent counsels and entreaties pressing him to accept, and his own 
anxiety not to consent or to refuse rashly,—the Bishop elect thus 
concludes his letter to the standing committee of the diocese :-— 

‘In thus avowing a conclusion in opposition to the wishes and 
synodically expressed judgment of the diocese, I am discharging the 
most painful duty of my life. But it is one from which I cannot 
escape. That I love the Church with a true affection, I conscientiously 
believe ; and I think I could cheerfully make any personal sacrifice for 
her good; but that very love for her makes me shrink from the thought 
of retarding her onward course through my incompetency. I feel deeply 
my deficiency in many of the qualifications indispensable for the Epis- 
copate. That high office demands, and perhaps never more than at 
the present time, the highest endowments, profound theological attain- 
ments, intellectual power, physical strength and activity, patience, 
decision, and untiring application, in connexion with supreme devoted- 
ness and zeal in the cause of Christ. In too many of these I fear I am 
wanting; in others | am too conscious of falling short, to justify my 
assuming the guidance of so large and influential a branch of Christ’s 
Holy Church, With a sense of my unfitness, how can I rise and 
solemnly declare before God and the Church, ‘I am_ persuaded that I 
am truly called to this administration?’ It is pain and grief to me, 
and in the opinion of some (few I trust) it may be my reproach, that I 
should utter it, but, oh! brethren, beloved in Christ, and for your own 
sakes, I cannot be your Bishop.” 

The “New York National Police Gazette” contains a mass of dis- 
gusting details relative to the proceedings of the Mormon sect at the 
Salt Lake, from which it appears that plurality of wives is in full 
vogue there. Governor Young is said to have ninety wives. He 
drove along the streets a few days ago with sixteen of them in a long 
carriage, fourteen of them having each an infant at her bosom. Heber 
C. Kimball, one of the triune council, blasphemously called the 
second person in the Trinity, has almost an equal number; among 
them a mother and her two daughters. Each man can have as many 
wives as he can maintain, that is, after the women have been picked 
and culled by the head men. 


Montreat.—The Lay Committee of the Church Society of the 
diocese of Montreal has made an appeal to the “ laity ” of the diocese, 
calling on them to take the initiative in providing means for the forma- 
tion of new missions. They urge this as a duty imperative on every 
individual nember of the Church, observing that if this sacred obliga- 
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tion were heartily fulfilled, the Society would soon have the means of 
sending new labourers into the Lord’s vineyard, without subjecting 
the Missionaries to the personal privations which they undergo in the 
prosecution of their arduous duties. 


New Brunswick.—The late Hon. W. Chipman, Chief Justice, has 
by his will directed the interest of 10,000/. to be paid annually to the 
Diocesan Church Society of New Brunswick, and made handsome 
bequests towards the permanent maintenance of the Madras School, 
and towards the endowment of St. John’s Church. 


Barsapos.—A very important and interesting commencement of the 
work of Missions for the conversion of negroes in Western Africa has 
taken place at Barbados. It appeared to its originators, that the most 
appropriate celebration of the Jubilee by them would be to commence, 
if practicable, within the year, or at least to take measures for com- 
mencing, a Mission to Western Africa. In accordance with these views, 
at the Barbados Church Society’s annual meeting on the 16th June, 
1851, it was determined to make the African Mission, not a mere branch 
of the Church Society’s operations, but the object of a distinct Society, 
to be called “‘ The West Indian Church Association for the furtherance 
of the Gospel in Western Africa, in connexion with the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, as Trustees of Codrington 
College.” 

The object of this Association is stated in its title,—‘‘ the furtherance 
of the Gospel in Western Africa.” The course contemplated is that of 
a distinct Mission from the West Indian Church to Western Africa,— 
distinct, but not of necessity separate from, much less opposed to, the 
Missionary operations already alluded to. A holy rivalry indeed there 
may exist between the different Missions, but combined, it is to be 
hoped, with the fullest sympathy and good will, and, as far as circum- 
stances may admit, with Christian communion and mutual encourage- 
ment, if not actual co-operation. To avoid any approach to collision, 
it is proposed to direct the West Indian Mission to parts of Africa un- 
occupied by the older Missions of the Church either in England or in 
America, if not utterly strangers to any efforts of Christian instruction, 
such as the kingdoms of Dahomey and Ashantee, with the coasts which 
skirt them: on one of which, the Gold Coast, the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel had formerly a Mission for more than seventy 
years (i. e. from 1750 to 1826), which even recently they have contem- 
plated reviving, and which it is hoped they may be induced and enabled 
to re-establish, perhaps in actual connexion with the efforts of this 
Association. 

With respect to the Church Missionary Society, in order to remove 
any possible suspicion of an intended intrusion from hence on their 
labours, the Mission Board have stated that, when in England in 
January last, the Principal of Codrington College was requested to 
communicate with the Society, and to explain to them the nature and 
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objects of the Mission contemplated from hence; and that, in conse- 
quence, the following Resolution was passed by the Society’s Committee 
of Correspondence on the 7th January, 1851 :-— 

“That this Committee are rejoiced at the intelligence now communi- 
cated of direct attempts to evangelize Africa originating in the united 
Christian efforts of the white and coloured population in the West 
Indies ; and that the new Association be assured of the cordial sympathy 
of this Committee, and their prayers for the Divine blessing on the 
undertaking, and their willingness to furnish any information which 
they may possess for the furtherance of the design, and especially copies 
of all translations into the African languages, or information connected 
therewith.” 

We most cordially wish success to this noble undertaking, and trust 
it will be adequately supported. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


TasMANIA.—A remonstrance has been addressed to the Bishop of 
Tasmania by seven colonial Chaplains against various portions of the 
proceedings at the late meeting of Australasian Bishops, especially 
against the declaration on holy baptism ; together with a demand for an 
appeal direct to the highest ecclesiastical authority in England, and an 
invitation to the Bishop to call an assembly of the Clergy and repre- 
sentatives of the laity, to deliberate upon a future constitution for the 
Church of the colony. The Bishop in reply expresses his belief that he 
is precluded from complying with the last-named request by the Royal 
declaration prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles, and reminds the remon- 
strants that in the letters patent recently issued, it was provided that an 
appeal from the Bishop’s judgment should lie to the Metropolitan of the 
Australasian province. Five of the seven Clergy have since solemnly 
protested against the colonial appeal. In another correspondence 
several Clergy denounce three books, ‘* Steps to the Altar,” ‘ Spiritual 
Communion,” and “ Theophilus Anglicanus,” as containing unsound 
doctrine, while the Bishop vindicates the impugned works. 























